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Wuen, in 1500, Alexander VI. had proclaimed the grand 
jubilee indulgence, now customary at the commencement of a 
century, and had already named cardinal Raymond, the bishop 
of Gurck, as legate for Germany, to preach the indulgence there, 
the States of the empire, then in session at Augsburg, without 
once waiting for the arrival of the legate, manifested their dis- 
pleasure both in regard to him and the design of the legation. 
And at the diet of this year, the complaints against the Romish 
chair, were discussed, and it was decided to despatch a legation 
to the pope, who should insist on the application of all the mon- 
ies hitherto drawn from Germany through indulgences, annates,* 
and other means, to their original destination, namely to aid 
against the Turks; and who should also forcibly present the 





* A year’s income to be paid to the pope by any bishop, abbot, or 
parish priest, on succeeding to any vacated living. These were abol- 
ished in Germany by the council of Basel, 1434, but restored to the 
pope in the concordats of Germany, 1448. They created much trou- 
ble also in other countries. Tr. 
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the complaints of the nation respecting the papal invasions of 
the concordats. ‘The instructions for the legation were already 
made out by the government, when the papal legate arrived in 
Germany and appeared at the Nuremberg session. But they 
not only refused, for a long time, to admit him, because they in- 
sisted upon it that he should first procure of the pope the re- 
moval of the grievances of the Germans, mentioned in the in- 
structions, but when, after the consent of the emperor to the 
proposal was received, he was finally admitted, the States also 
showed themselves remarkably firm in shaping the answer which 
was given to his commission. The levying of tithes from the 
German clergy, for the licence of which he had especially pe- 
titioned, was totally forbidden him ; and the promulgation of the 
indulgence was granted only under very severe conditions, con- 
cerning which a formal stipulation was made with him. It was 
to take place only in the principal towns, and within a certain 
limited period, and by certain persons appointed by the States. 
The commissaries and confessors for the purpose, were to be 
selected and appointed by the legate in connexion with the state 
commissioners. And the money collected in each church, was 
to be deposited in a particular chest, not by the confessors, but 
by the contributors themselves, ‘The keys of this chest were 
never to be confided to the legate alone ; and none of the money 
itself was to go to Rome, but all to be appropriated to the war 
against the Turks, after deducting the stipulated expences for 
the commissaries and the third part of the whole profits, which 
was allowed to the legate for the support of his retinue.* These 
conditions must not only have been utterly unexpected to the 
Romans, but they might, if strictly adhered to, prove a sure 
means of imperceptibly disgusting them with the traffic of indul- 
gences in Germany, from which they could promise themselves, 
in future, but little benefit on this plan. 

The insurrection of the peasants, which took place in the fol- 
lowing year, 1502, in the county of Spire and some other coun- 
tries on the Rhine, and which is known in our history by the 
name of the shoe-league, proves, at least in part, what a ferment 
was boiling among the lower orders, against the clergy.t The 
rebels were mostly episcopal subjects, who, provoked by the 
oppressions of a severe administration, and bound together bya 


* N. Sammel. der R. A. P. I. n. 10. p. 93. 
+ Trithemii Chronicon Hirsaug. a. 1502. p. 589. 
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common and implacable hatred against all priests and monks, 
first turned their revenge against these, and would have inflicted 
the most unmerciful vengeance on them, if the fire had not been 
fortunately smothered at the beginning. Still it continued to 
glow beneath the ashes ; and the projects for religious reforma- 
tions and the common distribution of ecclesiastical estates,* which 
their imagination had once seized upon, could not again so easily 
be banished from it, although they were now compelled to defer 
their execution. Only a blast of wind was needed, again to 
kindle the flame, which long lived in secret, and was then ac- 
quiring greater power, even by the force with which it was held 
in check, to spread itself abroad. 

The internal disquiets which distracted the empire in the fol- 
lowing years, the F'risic quarrels, the Bayerischpfalzic contests, 
and the war which grew out of them, Maximilian’s struggle 
with the Romans and the league against Benedict, in which he 
engaged with the pope, now for some time diverted the atten- 
tion of himself and of the States from the molestations, for which 
the Romish court was continually giving the nation too much oc- 
casion. But their complaints were only heard the louder, when 
the favorable moment seemed to have come for it. In the 
month of May, 1510, the States, assembled at the diet at Augs- 
burg, presented ten capital grievances against the pope and the 
Romish clergy, to the emperor, who was then besides extreme- 
ly exasperated with Julius Il. The rough draft of these griev- 
ances,t had already been made out by the distinguished elector 
of Mentz, Berthold, and now received the entire approbation of 
the emperor, who promised his most powerful support. ‘The 
unlawful assumptions of the Romish chair in the German bish- 
oprics and prelatures, the extortions of the Romish court respect- 
ing the annates and the indulgence and the tithes for the 'Turk- 
ish war, the removal of so many lawsuits to Rome, and other 
abuses, were mentioned among the grievances, with genuine 
German frankness. ‘The means which promised actual relief, 
were pointed out, and special allusions to the emperor were con- 
tained in this draft. But, unfortunately, it was seldom that 


* It was actually one of their projects, to reform secular govern- 
ment and religion, and to make the ecclesiastical estates common to 
every man. 


+ Augsp. R. A. p. 134. Struvens Geschichte der Religionsbesch- 
werden, I. 1.§ 3and5. Georgii Gravam. L. I. C. VIII. p. 272. 
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much reliance could be placed upon Maximilian’s support in any 
undertaking where resolute activity and stedfast perseverance 
were requisite to its execution ; and so even this step of the im- 
perial States, was followed by no essentially decisive consequen- 
ces. ‘True, the emperor, in his first zeal, appeared willing im- 
mediately to begin the reformation of the prevailing abuses, by 
the means proposed ; true, moreover, he this year issued an or- 
der from Innspruck, in which one of the chief causes of the cor- 
ruption of the clergy and of the distracted state of the church, 
was complained of, and the holding of a plurality of benefices 
was, at the same time, forbidden to the clergy ; true, he there- 
upon soon caused to be extracted, from the famous pragmatic 
sanction of the kingdom of France, such points as might be 
adapted to the regulation of the German empire ;* true, too, he 
appeared subsequently to have thought most seriously of abol- 
ishing several grievances, particularly the evil of indulgences, as 
he even issued a remarkable order, in 1515, to the city of Augs- 
burg, directing them, not only to prohibit the Dominican monks 
there, (who for the purpose of building their church and cloisters, 
had obtained permission from the pope to collect money, by in- 
dulgences, in several imperial cities,) from making such collec- 
tion, but also to take into safe keeping the money on hand and 
to retain it till further orders, because the monks had undertaken 
this collection arbitrarily. But the evil was not thus entirely 
removed.t Its eradication required rules more efficient and 
constructed on more mature reflection. Meanwhile, the sensi- 
bility of the nation to the oppressions of the Romish court, was 
thus kept continually vivid. The religious respect of our prin- 
ces towards the pope, was gradually weakened. ‘They became 
continually more accustomed, not only to contemplate his usur- 
pations with a political jealousy, and to watch their progress 
with a provident eye, but also openly to oppose them. Indeed, 
to such among them as, like Frederic the Wise, adhered closely 
enough to the system of the Romish church, it gradually became 


* Maximilian committed this work to the famous Jacob Wimpfe- 
ling. See the emperor’s order and Wimpfeling’s sketch, in Flacti 
Catal. test. ver. p. 325. [The pragmatic sanction referred to, was the 
ordinance of Charles VII, in 1438, in conformity with the decrees of 
the couneil at Basel, and which secured the liberties of the Gallican 
church. Tr.) 

¢ See Hiaberlins Auszug aus der allg. Welthist. IX. B. p. 659. aus 
Paul von Stettens Geschichte der ‘Reichstadt Augsburg P. 1. c. 8. 10. 
p- 275. 
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easy to make a distinction between the Romish church and the 
Romish court. Among the people at large, attention to blem- 
ishes in the church, and the desire for reforms, became more 
general. And even among the higher clergy of Germany, some 
men arose who not only chimed in with the general complaints, 
but, in their sphere, actually attempted reforms ; while others, 
through shame, were at least silent. John, bishop of Meissen, 
of the Salhausic family, one of the most noble and pious bishops 
which Germany then had, absolutely refused to tolerate any in- 
dulgence-preacher in his diocese, although he was complained 
of at Rome for it ;* and Lorenzo of Bibra, bishop of Wurtsburg, 
gave Luther’s first attempts at reformation, his bold and decided 
approbation, while he pressingly admonished the elector, by no 
means to send away the pious man, (as he called Luther,) who 
was most unrighteously persecuted by his adversaries.t 

Such was the state of things, when Luther’s theses against 
indulgences, were first published in Germany. Probably their 
appearance could not have occurred at a more propitious mo- 
ment. It is therefore at once obvious, how many reasons Lu- 
ther could here find, to quiet his mind in regard to the conse- 
quences he might bring on himself; or rather, how natural it 
was, that he should at first think of just no consequences at all 
in the case. Hence it can best be explained, how it came to 
pass, that Luther was frightened at these very consequences, 
when they began to develop themselves. It was, indeed, 
merely fora moment ; but still he was mightily troubled. For, 
as he had thought of no such consequences, he was prepared 
for none ; and his courage sunk so much the sooner, when these 
were developed, and this became the more apparent, only be- 
cause he had not believed any special courage would be needful 
for his undertaking. 

In an inconceivably short time, the theses were spread in all 
the countries of Germany, and Luther’s name was universally 
known.t ‘They were not, indeed, received with the loud ap- 
plause of admiration, which so rarely attends real merit; nor 
was his name stared at as a prodigy that powerfully attracted 
the expectation of the age. But the propositions made the 





* See Chytrii Neue Sachsenchronik. Leipsic, 1597. B. II. p. 69. 
t Seckendorf, |. c. p. 29, from Spalatin’s Life of Frederic the Wise. 


t “In less than ten days,” says Myconius, “the propositions flew 


through all Germany ; and through nearly all Christendom within four 
weeks.” 
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deeper impression in secret, the longer the heads and the hearts 
of the people had been prepared for them.* ‘The seed fell on 
good ground, which was already prepared to receive it; and it 
was only a part of the enlightened men of the nation, that 
silently wondered at the boldness of the monk who ventured to 
sow itin open day. Several of these, indeed, only approved in 
their heart this boldness, for which they had not sufficient 
courage themselves; and were kept back from giving their 
public approbation, merely for that reason.t Others, on the 
contrary, were not afraid to encourage Luther by their applause ; 
but were prevented from doing so perhaps simply because they 
could not value his boldness, as did the other class, and could 
not, like them overlook the possible consequences of his under- 
taking. But this, as has just been shown, did not immediately 
succeed as Luther had calculated; and this now frightened 
him. The frank-hearted man had not only hoped for the ap- 
probation, but had expected the efficient support of those who 
alone could adequately support him ; that is, that the bishops, 
or at least the most respectable literati of the nation, would 
openly unite with him, and shield him by their accession, from 
the hatred of the enraged Dominicans, which he must indeed 
have foreseen. And this hope failed him. Some bishops, even 
such as he had esteemed truly pious men, openly expressed 
their disapprobation of his undertaking; which those, who 
judged most favorably of it, called well-meant rashness. Some 
of the most distinguished scholars of the nation, were at least si- 





* Erasmi Epp. XV. 15. “No one was ignorant, that the church 
was borne down by tyranny and ceremonies and human decrees, in- 
vented for the sake of gain. And now, many were either desiring or 
seeking a remedy.” 


+ Here, again, Erasmus is our most credible witness ; and the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written to a cardinal, is one of his strong- 
est. “I saw that each one, in proportion as his own morals were 
good and his piety evangelical, was the less hostile to Luther. His 
life, too, was commended by those who could not endure his doctrine. 
But as to the spirit of the man, of which God only can judge with 
certainty, I prefer, as is right, to think well rather than ill. Finally, 
the world, as though now tired of the doctrine that pressed too 
strongly for the little inventions and institutions of men, appeared to 
thirst for that pure and living draught, derived from evangelic and 
apostolic veins. To this especially, he seemed to me both formed 
by nature and excited by study.” Erasmi Epp. XIV. I. n. 650. 
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lent; and among these, were not only the Erasmuses, but also 
the Staupitzes. But the approbation of judicious individuals, a 
Spalatin or a John Langen, could no longer quiet him, when, 
dejected through disappointed expectations, he even relapsed 
again into some doubts which he thought he had conquered, 
and believed he had the authority of the whole church against 
him, because her chiefs had condemned him, and her teachers 
were silent. He himself depicts the contest which these doubts 
cost him, more impressively than any other hand could describe it, 
and states, that under them, all his courage had well nigh failed 
him.* But, fortunately for the truth, what his friends did not 
venture to do, his enemies and theirs accomplished. In view of 
his opponents, who now publicly declared against him, all that 
decision, which had at first subdued his scruples, again awoke 
in Luther’s soul. 

It was not long, before Tetzel put forth his anti-theses against 
Luther’s theses, which he proposed publicly to defend at 
Frankfort on the Oder.t They were anti-theses, in the appro- 
priate sense, in which was maintained, for the most part, simply 

* “What, or in what manner, my heart endured and stood it out, 
for the first and the second year, and in whatever humility, 1 would 
almost say despair, I floated, ah! those careless souls then little knew, 
who afterwards attacked the pope’s majesty with great pride and au- 
dacity ; although with all their art, they would not have been able to 
bend the pope a single hair, if Christ, through me, his weak and un- 
worthy instrument, had not already gashed him with an incurable 
wound.—But, while they were gazing at me, and left me alone in 
the danger, I was not so light-hearted, confident, and certain of the 
cause ; for I knew but little of what, thank God, I nowknow. Many 
pious men were then found, who took great pleasure in my proposi- 
tions, and held to many of them. But it was impossible for me to 
regard and acknowledge them as members of the church, endowed 
with the Holy Ghost. I looked only on the pope, the cardinals, the 
bishops, the jurists, the monks, the priests. Thence I expected the 
spiri.—And when I had, through the Scriptures, overcome all the 
arguments that lay in my way, I at last, with much anxiety, care, 
and labor, by the grace of Christ, scarcely overcame this remaining 
one, namely, that we ought to hear the church. For, I regarded the 
pope’s church as the true church, with much greater earnestness and 
real veneration, (and that from the heart,) than do these pernicious 
and blasphemous perverters, who now highly extol the pope’s church 
in opposition to me.” T. I. 4, 5. 


t T. Jen. Lat. L. 12. Alt. 1. 18. 
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the antithesis to what Luther had espoused. In the first ten, 
were explained the penances and punishments which could be 
remitted by means of indulgences, and the effect of indulgences 
was extended over all; but yet, according to the fourteenth of 
these counter theses, those punishments are excepted which 
may be regarded as aids and preservatives against the sin for 
which, according to the sixteenth, there should be works of sat- 
isfaction. According to the thirtieth and thirty-first, the small- 
est degree of repentance, which may occur even at the end of 
life, is sufficient for the pardon of sins, and the eternal punish- 
ishment is changed into a temporary one; but from just this 
position, the conclusion is drawn in the thirty-third proposition, 
that they act like mad men, who prevent such people from 
procuring indulgences, because, on account of the shortness of 
the time, such terrible punishments may be inflicted on the 
dead as we ought speedily to relieve through plenary indul- 
gence.* Luther’s proposition, that the dying make full satisfac- 
tion by their very death, and are dead to the law of the canon, 
from whose penalties they thus become released, was directly 
denied by Tetzel, in the thirty-fourth and thirty-ninth ; and his 
conjectures on the condition of souls in purgatory, were exhibit- 
ed as errors. See fortieth to forty-third. he whole view 
which Luther had presented of indulgences, was denounced as 
false, namely, that the pope can thereby remit no other penal- 
ties but barely those which himself has imposed according to 
his own judgment or according to the canon law; and that, in 
all other cases, he could forgive sins in no other sense than that 
of declaring and confirming what may be forgiven by God (45). 
It was also expressly affirmed, that through the papal indulgence, 
all penalties without exception are remitted, even those in pur- 
gatory which, according to the canon, ought to have been expi- 
ated before in this life. The doctrine of the indulgence-preach- 
ers, that others can procure effectual indulgence for their friends 
in purgatory, without holding repentance and sorrow necessary, 
was confirmed, (64) ; but, on the contrary, (65), Luther’s doc- 
trine was rejected, that every Christian that has true repentance 
and sorrow for his sins, has full remission of all pain and guilt, 

* Few readers will need to be informed, that what are termed in- 
dulgences, were either a pardon for past or a license for future sins, as 
the case might require; and were therefore procured for the dead as 
well as for the living. —Tr. 
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without any indulgence. It was taught (90—94), that the 
treasure of the church, whence the pope takes his indulgence, 
consists of the merits of Christ and the saints; and that the 
keys of the church are not included, but that the merits of 
Christ and the saints effect a speedy and perfect satisfaction, 
without the least remission, and without the pope’s application 
and conveyance. ‘Therefore to maintain (it was finally said, 
98), “ that the treasure of indulgences is a net to catch people’s 
money, is utterly an ungodly error.” 

With these anti-theses, in part very severe, ‘Tetzel did not 
content himself, but published a separate confutation of Luther’s 
sermon on indulgence, in which the effect of indulgences was 
still more strongly affirmed, and, in very definite terms, extend- 
ed to all penalties affixed by divine justice to sin.* But his 
whole fury against Luther, he poured forth in other anti-theses, 
which came out soon after this confutation. This secondt set 
of anti-theses (which betrayed the bitterest monkish hatred, 
and, written in the true Dominican spirit of an inquisitor, were 
directed particularly, not against Luther’s doctrine, but against 
his person), first excited the whole indignation of the Witten- 
berg doctor, and diverted the contest from the first object, inas- 
much as they turned it to the doctrine of the authority and the 
power of the pope, and thus made it more dangerous for both 
parties, as they made it the more vehement. On account of 
the connexion with the following history, at least the most 
striking of them must here be quoted. 

3. Christians should be taught, that the pope, by the height 
of his power, is above the whole universal church and councils, 
and that his commands should be obeyed with all submission. 

4. Christians, etc. that the pope alone has authority to cur- 
tail and decide in all matters of christian faith ; that he alone, 
and no one else, has the power to explain the meaning of holy 

* Luther’s sermon on indulgence, T. I. Lat. Jen. 11. Ger. I. 46. 
and Tetzel’s refutation, Losch. Doc. I. 484—503. In this refutation, 
Luther was no more inentioned than in the first theses; but Tetzel 
surrounded himself with arch-heretics, heretics, pernicious persons, 
and seducers, and would leave the kind intelligent reader to guess to 
whom these names belonged. 

+ These were indeed printed in 1517, but first publicly discussed 
at Frankfort, Jan. 20, 1518. Lésch. Doc. I. 503. They are found, T. 
I. Jen. Lat. p. 7, and Ger. I. 16. 
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Scripture according to his own sense ; and to justify or condemn 
all the words and actions of others. 

5. —, that the pope’s judgment, in matters concerning chris- 
tian faith, and which are necessary to the salvation of man, can 
in no way be wrong. 

6. —, that, although the pope should err in faith, and have 
a false opinion in matters of faith, yet it is impossible for him to 
err when giving a decision upon them in the spiritual court. 

7. —, that we should depend and rely more upon the pope’s 
opinion, given in his decisions, on matters of faith, than on the 
opinions of all the wise, which they have derived from the 
Scriptures. 

10. —, that they, who expose the pope to ridicule and cal- 
umny, are to be regarded as heretics, and to be excluded from 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. 

12. —, that the keys were not given to the church univer- 
sal, which here means the company of believers, but to Peter 
and the pope, and in them to all their successors. 

13. —, that as to the great and rich indulgence, not a gen- 
eral council, and not other prelates of the church, singly or to- 
gether, can grant it, but the pope alone, who is here the bride- 
groom of the church universal. 

14. —, that of the verity and credit of indulgences, no man 
living, nay not even a general council, but the pope alone, can 
judge. 

16. —, that the church holds many articles as christian 
truth, which yet are by no means contained, in the like form of 
words, in the canon of the holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

17. —, that the church holds many things as common arti- 
cles of truth, although they are not stated in the canon of the 
Bible, nor in the ancient teachers. 

19. —, that, although what the teachers that are acknow- 
ledged by the church, have definitely written on christian faith and 
the refutation of heresy, is not expressly contained in the canon 
of holy Scripture, yet such writings of theirs are to be reckoned 
among the real christian articles. 

20. —, that, although such writings are not absolutely cer- 
tain christian articles, yet they are nevertheless like christian 
truth. 

25. —, that he may justly be pronounced a heretic, who, 
for the sake of temporal honor, invents false or new doctrinal 
surmises, or follows them. 
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32. —, that they, who write propositions by which occasion 
is given for the fall of the hearers (although the same are writ- 
ten with moderation, pervaded however by a peculiar thirst), 
are such as cause scandal, teach error, and wound pious ears, 
and therefore that such persons should be regarded as holding 
with heretics. 

36. —, that all, who defend the error of others, are to be 
esteemed, not merely as heretics, but even as arch-heretics, in- 
asmuch as they not only err, but also cause and strengthen the 
scandal of error to others. 

44, —, that they, who declare by words, deeds, or writings, 
that they would not recant their heretical propositions, although 
they, to whom it belongs and whom it concerns, should rain 
and hail down vain excommunications upon them,* are to be 
esteemed stiff-necked heretics. 

47. —, that those are guilty of obstinate error, who have the 
power to oppose heretical malice, and yet will not do it; by 
which it may be seen, that they are inclined to the heretical 
error. 

48. —, that they, who protect the error of heretics,+ and by 
their power prevent their being brought before the judge for 
examination, should be regarded as excommunicates; and if 
they do not desist within a year, should, according to law, be 
accounted infamous, and according to law, severely punished in 
various ways, as a terror to all men. 

50. Therefore, they who would scribble so much paper and 
so many books-full, or would publicly and wickedly preach or 
dispute on the topics of penance, and particularly on the con- 
fession that is made by the mouth and the satisfaction that is 
made by works, which are directed and appointed by God, and 
likewise approved and held by the whole church, also on the 
great and rich indulgence and power of the Romish bishop 
(vainly attacked with so many articles in his German sermon, 
notwithstanding all which follows hereafter from the unchristian 
adversary), or who adhere to those who preach or write such 
things and are pleased with their writings, spread them abroad 
among the people and in the world, or speak of these things in 
a corner, or in a measure before the people, in an impudent and 
contemptuous manner, ought to fear for themselves lest they 


t Alluding doubtless to the elector of Saxony.—Tr. 
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incur the punishments in the foregoing anti-theses, and thus bring 
themselves and others into the peril of eternal destruction and 
great temporal infamy ; for every beast that toucheth the moun- 
tain, shall be stoned.* 

We can imagine how Luther’s indignation kindled at the 
sight of these propositions, in which he was so unjustly and 
scornfully handled, and that, too, by opponents whom he felt to 
be far beneath him. ‘Tetzel could never even have sketched 
them ; but their real author was Conrad Wimpina, doctor of 
theology at Frankfort on the Oder, as Luther himself says in a 
letter to John Langen.t But this anges served only the 
more fiercely to inflame his anger. He had expected opposi- 
tion, and had foreseen the attacks of all the enraged preachers 
of indulgences ; but to be assailed with such fury, must stil] 
have been unexpected to him, even after the example he had 
so recently seen in their outrageous attacks upon Reuchlin.{ 
Nor did it stop at mere attacks of this sort ; but down from all 
the pulpits which only a single monk of Tetzel’s order mount- 
ed, Luther’s doctrine was denounced as the most abominable 
heresy ; his name was branded; the people were instigated to 
a persecution of his followers ; and these actually, in some pla- 
ces where their party prevailed, were palpably oppressed by 
their hatred.§ But this general and apparently terrific rising of 
the people against Luther, was just what chiefly contributed to 
rouse his courage, which had well nigh sunk. It was not in 
his character to bend before the storm that rose against him ; 


° ‘The style employed by Luther’s opponents, was as barbarous as 
their temper. The last article may serve, in some measure, as a speci- 
men, although the translation retains but a part of the faults found in 
the original.—It is amusing to notice the frequent and artful interming- 
ling of the historic with the hypothetical style of these anti-theses— all 
for the purpose of pointing the more directly and sarcastically at Lu- 
ther and his supporters.—Tr. 

+ See Luth. Epp. E. I. ep. 42, ete. Lischer adduces a reason for 
the supposition that Wimpina was the author of these propositions, 
which makes it nearly certain. |. c. p. 504. 

t On the whole Reuchlin contest, see v. der Hardt. Hist. Reform. 
Litt. P. I. where most of the productions occasioned by it, are in- 
serted. 

§ “From the pulpits, they declareme by name, to the people, here- 
tic, insane, seducer, and possessed of I know not how many devils.” 
Epp. L. I. ep. 47. 
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and had it been possible for Luther to yield, yet this storm was 
now no longer to be avoided, even by flexibility. Nothing 
therefore remained for him but to stem it with decision. This 
his soul did spontaneously. A deep contempt of his opponents 
first awakened in him a lively consciousness of his own worth, 
and thus restored a part of the strength he had lost by the first 
glance at the consequences of his bold undertaking.* But his 
spirit was too noble to wish to continue on this ground, which 
appeared to himself, after his first emotions had subsided, too 
unworthy for him to occupy. It cost me more trouble, says 
the open-hearted man, in a letter which he wrote to Spalatin 
about that time, to restrain myself from despising my opponents, 
and thus sinning against Christ, than it would cost to vanquish 
them. But with these sentiments, he soon found the only sup- 
ports by which he could sustain himself in his situation. The 
consciousness of a desire to spread and defend truth, became 
the more vivid in his soul under the pressure of the first perse- 
cutions; and at the same time the conviction of truth, which 
so long wavered in him and was shaken by so many doubts, 
became the more firm and clear, as it was not only develo- 
ped by opposition, but was shown by this very opposition 
which it so easily conquered, to possess a power which 
he had hitherto doubted. At the same time the grand 
idea presented itself afresh to his soul, which was indelibly im- 
pressed upon it from the commencement of his cloister life, that 
it was the cause of God in which he was employed, and that 
God himself would therefore assuredly provide for the happy 
issue of his undertakings, though ever so many adversaries, great 
and small, should set themselves in opposition. “If the work 
is of God,” writes he to John Langen at Erfurt, (Epp. I. 
33.) ten days after he had posted up his theses, ‘‘ who shall 
hinder it? and if it is not of God, who shall forward it? Not 
my will, not the will of my enemies, but thy will be done, O 
Father in heaven.” Indeed he became confirmed in this idea, 
even by the persecutions which he saw before him on account 
of his doctrine, because he was convinced, that the cause of 
God among men, is always to be carried forward through per- 
secutions and opposition. ‘ Wonder not,” says he in another 





* “They are so destitute of all human and divine learning, that it 
is most disgraceful to contend with them; and yet this very igno- 
rance gives them incredible audacity, and more than a brazen front,” 
Ep. 39. p. 51. 
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letter to Spalatin, Jan. 14, 1518, “that slanders are uttered 
about me. If I were not calumniated, we could not so firmly 
believe that the cause I have undertaken is of God. Christ 
was to be set as a sign to be spoken against.”* And by this 
mode of thinking, it was possible for him, even after the pub- 
lication of the second Frankfort propositions subsequent to ‘Tet- 
zel’s refutation of his sermon on indulgences, to answer with a 
moderation which, unsparing as it may now seem to us, would 
otherwise certainly have been inexplicable, and also to answer 
with a firmness which perfectly corresponded to the boldness of 
the first step he had taken.t He therein invited, not only ‘Tet- 
zel, but all the other inquisitors of his order, to come to Witten- 
berg, and not only promised fearlessly to await him, but assured 
him also beforehand of free entertainment from the munificence, 
and of sure protection from the magnanimity of his lord, the 
elector, notwithstanding he was disposed to tolerate heretics and 
heresies in his dominions.{ By this mode of thinking, Luther 
had, moreover, already lost the fear of the weapons by which 
alone his antagonists could assail him. He knew beforehand, 
that they could set nothing in array against him but the autho- 
rity of certain scholastics and some decrees of the canon law : 
but the authority of the first, he had already long despised, and 
the reverence for the last had also, in the mean time, been 
greatly diminished with him. In the letter to Spalatin which 
we have quoted above, he writes: “I fear them not, (those 
decrees). Indeed, I saw beforehard, that I should one day be 
compelled to turn my weapons directly against them. The de- 
nunciations of the decretals profit and hurt just nothing, so long 
as Christ protects us; and I would only wish that, in the cause 





* He expresses himself still more strongly, ep. 55. “I know the 
word of God, froin the beginning of the world, to be of such a nature, 
that it is necessary for him who would bear it in the world, having 
with the apostles renounced and abandoned all things, to expect 
death every hour. If not so, it would not be the word of Christ. It 
was purchased by death, promulgated by deaths, preserved by deaths, 
and by deaths it is to be preserved or reéstablished.” 

+ T. 1. Jen. Germ. f. 48. 

¢ “ Here am I, Dr. Martin Luther, at Wittenberg ; and there is 
somewhere a grand inquisitor who thinkshe can eat iron and rend 
rocks: him I would inform, that he may have safe-conduct, an open 
door, free lodgings and fare, by the gracious promise of the worthy 
and christian prince, duke Frederic, elector of Saxony.” 
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of God which I am carrying forward, I had no other occasion 
for timidity.” 

These manisfestations of Luther’s intrepidity, are the more 
remarkable, as he put them forth on occasion of another antago- 
nist who, in the mean time, had risen up against him, and who 
was more formidable than the previous ones, not indeed on ac- 
count of his capacity, but by his nearer connexion with the Ro- 
mish court. Sylvester Prierias, master of the sacred palace at 
Rome, undertook the cause of his offended order, and wrote a 
dialogue against Luther, in 1517, which he dedicated to Leo X.* 
The Dominican, who was likewise a courtier, appeared indeed 
only to look down with contempt on the German monk.t+ And, 
yet he took all pains to crush him, at the outset, by the weight 
of certain court dogmas, before encountering him in the particu- 
lar contest, which then, as he hoped, could not be hard for him, 
as Luther would tremble at the bare sight of the weapons with 
which he assailed him. He laid down certain positions concern- 
ing the power of the church and of the pope, as fundamental, 
which even the most groveling adherents of the Romish court 
would scarcely venture to adduce, at least against opponents. 
These he assumed as settled truths, and then drew indeed the 
natural consequence from them, that he is a heretic who 
ventures to conclude that the Romish church cannot properly do 
that respecting indulgences, which she has actually done. But 
so far was this refutation from terrifying Luther, that he receiv- 
ed it with contempt, and it was only after long deliberation that 
he decided to answer it. At least he wrote to Spalatin, that 
his friends thought it not best for him to do it, as they held with 
him, that Sylvester was not the author, but that some one of the 
witty heads who, not long before, had sent forth the “ Epistles 
of Obscure Men,” || had put together this web of nonsense and 





* T. 1. Witteb. f. 159. Lésch. Dok. II. 13. [Prierias was an Italian, 
and the general of his order. Tr.] 

+ In his dedication to the pope, Prierias said, he was “eager to try, 
whether this Martin Luther wore an iron nose and a brazen head, 
which could not be broken.” 

t Position third. “ Whoever does not rely on the doctrine of the 
Romish church, and the Romish pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, 
from which even the sacred Scriptures derive strength and authority, 
is a heretic.” 

§ See Epp. L. L. ep. 36. 

\ Their principal authors were Ulrich von Hutten, and John Crotus. 
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folly, under the. name of Sylvester, in order to enrage him 
against the Dominican. If Luther actually wrote this in earn- 
est, as seems to be the fact, he could not have expressed his 
contempt more poignantly for the refutation ; and if in sport, for 
the author. 

But it could not long remain doubtful that Sylvester was the 
real author of the dialogue; and Luther could no longer remain 
undecided in respect to answering it. In this answer, (which 
Maimburg calls soft, but which perhaps no Roman courtier 
would find so), he shows his antagonist, that he is not afraid of 
the scare-crows of papal authority, which he had placed before 
him in his fundamental principles.* Against these axioms, he 
adduces others from the Scriptures,t and the authority of old 
Jerome, who would acknowledge none as infalible but the au- 
thors of what are properly called the cnnonical books. He 
shows the Dominican, that the grounds on which his refutation 
rests, must give way of themselves, so long as he is unable to 
contradict these declarations of Scripture and to weaken the au 
thority of the church father referred to. And then he ventures 
even to attack some of those axioms which Sylvester had pre- 
sented in the front as undoubted truths. He frankly confesses, 
that he has no doubt that the pope and councils may err.{ He 
discards utterly the distinctions in the doctrine of the church, 
by which the authority and the power of the whole church are 
conceded to the pope alone.§ And he inveighs, in strong lan- 


* 'T. I Jen. Lat. p. 44. T. 1. Witteb. L.p. 170. 
+ I. Thesis. V. Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good 
Gal. 1: 8. 


t “And that you may know my mind, it seems to me as tending 
to the most grievous sport with the church, if we teach things for 
which we can plainly give no reason. Nor do I believe enough has 
been done for the church, since the pope as well as a council may 
err, as you may learn from Panormitanus who so nobly treats of these 
things.” 

§ “So your grand principles, where you distinguish the church into 
essential, representative, and virtual, I deny and regard as worthless, 
as consisting only in words, For they are yours, i.e. without any 
Scripture and authority produced. I know of no church virtual except 
in Christ, nor representalive except in acouncil. But, if whatever the 
church virtual, i.e. the pope, does, is said to be done by the church, 
pray how many prodigious things in the church shall we count as 
good deeds? Shall we, or shall we not, reckon the horrid effusions 
of christian blood by Julius II. ?” 
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guage, against the flattery of the Romish courtier, who appears 
in his refutation, to ascribe to the pope, not only the highest ec- 
clesiastical, but also the highest temporal power.* In the answer 
itself, he repeats what he had before so often declared, that he 
was firnily resolved never to trouble himself about the authority 
of a Thomas Aquinas or other scholastics, in his search for truth.t 

He ridicules the poor Thomist who, in one of his dialogues, 
had entangled himself in the subtleties of his own system. And 
with a noble indignation, (though at the same time with some 
bitter remarks on the customary means by which preferments 
were bought or obtained by fraud or by flattery), he turns back 
from himself the suspicion which his opponent had asserted, 
that he would perhaps have spoken more softly of indulgences, 
if the pope had conferred on him a bishopric, and together with 
the bishopric, the permission of selling indulgences for the bene- 
fit of his churches. } _ 

* “At the forty-seventh hate akbough it is most true, yet as you 
were determined to leave no one of them unbitten, turning away into 
great adulation of the pope, you admit its truth, but you make a mon- 
ster of the pope, attributing to him the pinnacle of each power, i.e. he 
is at once both pontiff and emperor.” 


+ “All you devise against me, you devise in vain. I deny your 
principles, and the whole of you from head to foot, as you have my 
grand principles stated above. I am not willing to teach or be taught, 
in the church, that for which, if called to it, 1 cannot defend except by 
saying, St. Thomas says so. Iam a Christian, not a Pythagorean.” 


t “Perhaps you judge of me by yourself, which I conjecture from 
your flattering so pliantly. Had 1 aspired to a bishopric, I certainly 
should not have said what you hear so impatiently. Do you believe 
me ignorant of the way in which bishoprics and priests’ offices are ob- 
tained in Rome, where even the boys are continually repeating them 
in all the broad streets of the city?” Asa proof, how gently Luther 
writes, take a few more passages. On one of the distinctions of his 
antagonist, he thus answers: “ Were a German to utter these things, 
I should biame his cold climate ; but since it is an Italian that says it, 
living under an ardent sky, I know not what excuse to frame,— un- 
less I believe you to speak the truth in an epistle, that you are bothan 
old man and notso much entangled as plunged, nay drowned, I be- 
lieve, in the commentaries of Thomas.” On one of his vituperations, 
he says: “I must finally teach my own mind and that of my reader, 
to know that no one can converse with the Thomists, unless he is pre- 
pared, at every other word, to hear abuse, crimination, and blasphemy. 
For you love your own epinion more than the wild ass does her colt.” 


Voi. X. No. 28. 35 
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But Luther more deeply felt the wound which another op- 
ponent, who now rose against him, saw fit to inflict, as he had 
expected nothing less than an attack upon him.* John Eckius, 
doctor of theology, pro-chancellor of the university at Ingolstadt, 
and canon at Eichstedt, a famous scholar at the time, published 
remarks, under the title of obelisks,+ on Luther’s theses, which 
contained a more hidden venom in proportion as they were dis- 
tinguished, by penetration and learning, from Tetzel’s Contra- 
dictions, and Sylvester’s Axioms. In this work indeed, as well 
as in others, Luther was called a heretic, a seditious man, and a 
contemner of the papal power.{ But the more crafty Eckius 
knew how, on the one hand, by the show of compassion which 
he pretended to have for a weaker opponent, to give a keener 
sting to his reproaches, and on the other hand, therewith to give 
them greater force, as he displayed them in a stronger light by 
the most odious allusions, while he appeared to place Luther in 
the same rank with Huss, and the Bohemian schismaties, whose 
very name was then intolerable to Romish ears. This ex- 
asperated Luther, who readily perceived the malicious design 
of his antagonist, more than all the rest. But this adversary, 
moreover, had previously been the friend of Luther, had long 
maintained a literary correspondence with him, and had always 
professed a special respect for him, which Luther had returned 





And yet Luther thought he had been very temperate, for he thus clo- 
ses his answer. ‘See, I have cursorily and in two days given you 
this answer, because what you brought forward against me, seemed 
insignificant ; and therefore I replied extempore, and in whatever 
came uppermost. But if you shall see fit to reply, see to it, that you 
bring forward your Thomas better armed into the arena, as you may 
not then be met with the same modesty as in the present encounter ; 
for I have restrained myself from rendering evil for evil.” 

* The manifold ambiguity of this clause is the same in the original 
as in the translation,— da er vichts weniger als einen Angrif auf ihn 
erwartet hatte. We may presume from the sequel, that the author 
meant that there was nothing which Luther less expected than an at- 
tack from his old friend Eckius. Tr. 

+t These were not at first printed, but were circulated, in great num- 
bers, by transcription. See T. I. Jen. Lat. p. 31. 

t “Imprudent,” “ rash,” “ propositions which may excite tumults, 
sedition, and schisms — mingled with poison — which spread the Bo- 


hemian poison.” “They savor of Bohemia,” “ most impudent errors.” 
See the Obelisks |. c. 
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with greater sincerity. He was therefore astonished at the un- 
expected attack ; and even Eckius himself felt so strongly the 
meanness of his conduct, that he took great pains, in a letter to 
Carlstadt,* to pacify Luther, whom he still called their common 
friend, and to cast all the blame of the publication about Lu- 
ther’s theses, on the bishop of Eichstedt, to whom alone he 
would have it confided. But according to all the subsequent 
manifestations of his character, which will often appear suffi- 
ciently obnoxious in this history, it was certainly not the design 
of Eckius, that his production should be suppressed.t Off this, 
Luther was himself so fully persuaded, that he would be quieted 
by no apology, but put forth some Asterisks in opposition to 
the Obelisks of Eckius, which were written, not indeed with 
the severity of language which he indulged against his other ad- 
versaries, but with more of the bitterness of an indignation, 
kept back by manifest constraint, than he had ever exhibited 
towards them.{ Of such a tone, he would never deem Hoch- 


* See this letter in Lischer’s Documents, T. II. p. 64. 


+ In order to learn at once the false, base, and vain character, and 
the gloomy, slavish, and empty theology of this man, one need only 
read the letter with which he would insinuate himself into the ac- 
quaintance of Erasmus. See Erasmi, Epp. I. 25. 


t Some of Eckius’s objections to the most important of Luther’s 
propositions, and his defence against those objections, must here be 
exhibited, as it is worth the trouble, to see how Luther carried the 
proofs of his conclusions still the further, and at the same time be- 
came the bolder in their defence. Against Luther’s tenth and elev- 
enth propositions, (in which it is asserted, that the penitential canons 
are imposed only on the living, and that therefore the priests act fool- 
ishly, who treasure up, as it were, the imposed penances for the dead, 
in purgatory), Eckius made the following objection. “ The priests 
and bishops are improperly accused, because, as Luther decides in the 
sixth conclusion, that the pope may remit sins by declaring and up- 
proving God’s remission, so the priest can declare the canonical pun- 
ishments which are conformable to the divine sentence, to be reserved 
for the dying man in purgatory, not indeed by doing enough, but for 
suffering enough.” — Luther’s asterisk. “I ask, in the first place, by 
what ecclesiastics is it shown, that the priest can declare punishments 
to be reserved for purgatory? I have already said above, that there 
are no punishments conformable to the divine sentence. For he did 
not say, whatsoever I shall bind in heaven, shall be bound on earth ; but 
on the contrary, whatsoever thou shalt bind, etc. which words rather 
mean, that God approves the words of the inferior ; and thus I said, 
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straten worthy, that infamous inquisitor general at Lyons, who had 
shown himself so stout in the controversies with Reuchlin, and 


that the sixth conclusion | did not lay down of my own belief, but as 
I heard of others. — Now this is most admirable, because Scotistical 
though not scholastical, that souls will pay their punishment in pur- 
gatory, not by doing enough, but by suffering enough. Thanks to 
Scotus, who, although he is most scholastical, yet, wonderful to tell ! 
has made Eckius an ecclesiastic. Just as though there could be no 
rustic so rude as not to know, that punishment is not to be suffered, 
except voluntarily, (only it is not infernal and that of the wicked), as 
if they could be said to pay their punishment, not merely by suffering 
enough, but by being willing enough.” 

Luther’s celebrated twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth conclusions, 
they preach a human invention, who pretend that the soul escapes from 
purgatory away towards heaven, as soon as the money chinks in the 
chest, Eckius, without further proof, pronounces “impudent, and ca- 
pable only of producing tumult, sedition and schisms in the church, 
and not of increasing charity.” Obl. 13.— Luther’s answer. “ Pray 
see the theologian, how he pants for my destruction!” [Quoted by 
Luther], “ Eckius seems to me to be one of those who are unwilling 
that their own vices should be even mentioned. — I am astonished, 
however, when not only Eckius, but all the scholastics, in their books, 
assail, not only avarice, but even simony. Then all the decrees and 
books are full on the vices of the pontiffs. And yet so many books, 
assailing 0 many vices, have not yet produced seditions and schisms. 
Shall my single little notice of a single vice mingle all these tragedies ? 
Either Eckius is mercenary and is the suborned agent of certain 
black characters, as we remember once against John Reuchiin, or he 
is totally gone in the transmigration of Pythagoras.” — Luther’s thir- 
ty-seventh thesis. “Every true Christian is a partaker of all the ben- 
efits of Christ and the church, granted to him by God, without letters 
of pardon.” — Eckius’s Obl. 18, “A true proposition, But since the 
communion of the saints is various, the participation of blessings and 
merits, Luther marvellously confounds these every where. But if 
the participation of those in charity was similar and merely general, 
in vain would be all fraternities aud congregations, which is nothing 
else but to pour forth the Bohemian poison.” — Luther’s Asterisk. 
“These two marked reproaches, calling me heretical and venomous, 
so far as Iam concerned, I suppose I ought to bear for the sake of 
the gospel. But as 1 belong to a distinguished university, to an ap- 
proved religious order, to the illustrious dukedom of Saxony, and to 
a distinguished diocese, and all these are catholic, and then as I have 
asserted nothing, but only discussed points and that not respecting 
the faith but only scholastic opinions, it is incumbent on me to meet 
Eckius on this matter of injuries, and bring his mouth, so full of 
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had now raised his voice, not to refute Luther, but, — what 
indeed might more easily be done, and what would accord more 
exactly with his office, —to doom him to the faggots.* 


lies and blasphemy, either to put an end to his lies, or to prove, that 
a mere error is a virulent heresy.” — “In all things, Eckius treats 
me, as John Reuchilin’s satan treated him. Each of them strives, if 
possible, to agitate all opinions, all the depths of error, heresy, and 
evil. Then would each find his own delight. But to the proposi- 
tion. I omit that various participation, about which Eckius glories. 
What it is, or what it may effect, let others show. In this matter, 
much of carnality seems to me to be cherished. But I frankly de- 
clare it to be noxious, in many ways, unless it shall vastly prefer to 
itself that general, true, fraternal, ecclesiastical participation. Nor is 
he a heretic who contemns those participations. He does much 
better who confounds them in one, than he who distinguishes them. 
For so the apostles teach, however much the scholastics of Morpheus 
may sagely think otherwise. But, however these things may be, I 
speak of that general and true participation of the blessings of the 
church. This, I affirm, every Christian has, without letters of par- 
don; and it is alone enough for him. Nor do I believe any other to 
be conferred by letters of pardon; or, let it be proved. Therefore 
let this Hecuba bark, till changed into a dog. Iam nothing moved 
by the opinions of men.” — 

Eck. Obl. 22. “It is a most impudent error, that Christ’s merits 
are not an infinite treasure, and now committed to the regular dispen- 
sation of the pope.” — Luther’s Asterisk. “ Most impudent rashness 
of all is it, to affirm any thing in the church which Christ bas not 
taught. But such is that which our Eckius prates, that the treasure 
of Christ’s merits is in the hand of the pope. Where is the Bible 
for this? the fathers? where the canons? (except our masters) ; 
where, in all the world? And, asI may indulge my passion a mo- 
ment, it is the fury and indignation of God, and nothing but to throw 
open the gate to all heresies, errors, and to all Tartarus, so freely to 
assert every thing at pleasure. For if the scholastic doctors, your 
unhappy masters, had refrained from this license of asserting, distin- 
guishing, conjecturing, with a pious intention, as they say, the church 
would not now have swarmed with so many extravagances, nor would 
you have invented so many black and living obelisks. I acknowledge, 
indeed, that in the Extravagant of Clement V. a story is told of a 
treasure of Christ’s merits to be distributed by way of indulgences ; 
but I believe this was never approved. It is one thing for the pope 
to narrate, and another to decree ; nay, a far different thing, for the 
pope to decree, and a council to approve.” 


* Hochstraten probably published no particular work against Lu- 
ther, but only expressed incidentally the opinion quoted respecting 
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From all these antagonists who first came upon the battle 
ground against Luther, even Eckius not excepted, he would 
still have had little to fear, if merely the talents of the combat- 
ants had been left to decide the contest. He was manifestly 
the strongest party. But this only increased the general atten- 
tion, which his opponents had known how to excite, and chang- 
ed the regard of such spectators as would otherwise probably 
have remained indifferent, (although their own interests were in- 
volved in the contest), to a rather anxious participation, which 
could not long remain inactive. ‘The heads of the clergy must 
have seen, that Luther was not the man to carry on a merely 
monkish war, or to fight out a literary quarrel. His enemies 
had already taken care to render it impossible for the contest to 
remain within these limits; and even his adherents who, in 
some places, particularly in Wittenberg, had embraced his 
opinions, by some imprudent conduct gave occasion enough to 
themselves for looking about, with self-interested care, for means 
more effectual than refutations for warding off the danger that 
threatened them. ‘The students at Wittenberg, who were al- 
most all extremely prepossessed in favor of Luther, in a sally of 
youthful precipitancy, had publicly burnt Tetzel’s contradictions, 
and with the most provoking comic solemnities.* This daring 
conduct had occasioned an astonishment which, with all his as- 
surances that he had no part in it, nay with even the most ear- 
nest manifestations of his displeasure, did more injury to Luther’s 
cause than the bitterest calumnies of his worthless opposers.+ 
The neighboring bishopst began to put themselves in motion 
against him, and what was still more serious, the elector of Sax- 
ony himself, after such scenes, seemed unable any longer to 
remain an idle spectator. 


Luther and his works, in the apology against Reuchlin. See Ldésch. 
Dok, II. 321. Luther’s extremely severe piece against him. See 
T. I. Jen. Lat. 116—Germ. Jen. 1. 61. 


* See Lésch. I. c. II. 9. 


+ Luth. Epp. T. I. ep. 43. “This severe injury, inflicted by our 
friends, is certainly displeasing to me and to all. I am faultless; yet 
I fear the whole will be imputed to me. There is a vast deal of 
talk about this thing every where; but their greater indignation is in- 
deed not unjust. What will come, I know not, except that my peril 
becomes the more perilous by this means.” 


t The bishops of Brandenburg and Meissen. See Epp. L. I. ep. 
36. 
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Frederic had received from his contemporaries, the sirname of 
the Wise ; and this name was also in the mean time justified by 
his conduct in the case of Luther. His wisdom had never, in- 
deed, shown itself by the crafty arts of a sly state policy, which 
knows how to employ every circumstance to its own advantage, 
and allows every thing else to be sacrificed to this advantage ; 
but it was only discreet and sagacious good sense, which yet 
regarded it as a prime law to itself, never to offend the precepts 
of honor, of magnanimity, of religion even, for the sake of its 
own advantage. It was at that time the ambition of the Ger- 
man princes, to be known, not only as brave, but also as upright, 
faithful men ; and in respect to the last, no one dared to con- 
tend with Frederic for the preference. But as the ambition of 
being regarded a brave prince, did not so often mislead him 
as them into odious projects ; as his temperament and his edu- 
cation fitted him rather for patient deliberation; as he always 
considered it more safe, in accomplishing his projects, to wait 
for propitious moments, than to prosecute them by force amid 
unfavorable circumstances ; and as the result generally confirm- 
ed the judiciousness of his conduct, he acquired the reputation of 
that wisdom which his contemporaries the more willingly accord- 
ed to him, since most of his plans which he executed were, not 
indeed ostentatiously disinterested, but just ; many of them were 
designed merely for sustaining the freedom of the empire, the 
privilege of his contemporaries, or the dignity of the nation ; and all 
of them evinced no less of steadfast courage and dauntless resolu- 
tion, than of deliberative wisdom. Hence Maximilian himself 
deemed him worthy of his entire confidence,* notwithstanding 
he foresaw, and had indeed already learnt from experience, that 
no one of the German princes would oppose himself more vigo- 
rously and firmly, in any scheme prejudicial to the liberties or 
the honor of the empire ; and by this personal esteem in which 
he stood with the emperor and with the States, he attained a 
degree of respect which was as advantageous to him, in what- 
ever he undertook, as his actual power, which he had consid- 
erably increased in the course of a twenty-years’ reign that was 
but little troubled and still less prodigal. In respect to religion, 


* Spalatin, in the life of Frederic by Seckendorf, |. c. p. 42, relates 
the greatest proof of this, immediately after a case in which the elec- 
tor, with full success, had set himself in opposition to one of the dar- 
ling projects of the emperor. 
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Frederic was a zealous adherent to the then reigning system ; 
but his knowledge of that system extended no further than 
the knowledge of the other contemporary German princes. 
In the education of the great, at this period, nothing was so 
much neglected as instruction in religion — perhaps not so much 
designedly, as because it was still the prejudice of the nation, 
that knowledge of the internals of religion belongs exclusively 
to the priesthood. Hence they were merely taught, in matters 
of faith, to resign themselves, with docile subjection, to their 
guidance ; and, in most cases, the whole instruction was con- 
fined to some formularies on the doctrine of the authority of the 
church and of the power of the pope, which were the more 
deeply impressed on their souls by every means best adapted to 
their character. Besides this, it was a part of the ambition of 
the German princes, to be regarded as christian princes, by 
which nothing more was understood than a remove from the 
slightest suspicion of any heresy, which was then always affront- 
ing.* And the Romish court had found it not very difficult to 
keep up this ambition, so advantageous to itself, and, as soon as 
it was necessary, to turn it to its own purposes, until by too se- 
vere and too frequently repeated experiments, it had filled most 
of them with suspicious distrust towards itself, and had compel- 
led a jealous watchfulness upon its designs. On the other hand, 
there appeared in Frederic’s soul, together with this ambition 
which he had in common with others, to be still a far more ac- 
tive zeal for religion itself, which manifested itself not only by 
external respect, but by conscientious fidelity towards his er- 
roneous conviction in many transactions of his life. Luther 
himself, little as he esteemed his knowledge of religious things, 
gave him, as did all his age, the testimony of a truly pious prince. 
And the rigid exactness with which he practised all the external 
usages of a religion which seemed even to require almost noth- 
ing further—the attachment which he showed to some of its 
then contested principles, to the necessity of certain ceremonies, 
the worship of the saints, and the veneration of their relics— 
nay, merely the extreme and devout assiduity with which he 





* In the strange controversial papers which duke Henry the young- 
er of Brunswick exchanged with the elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse, in 1539 and 1540, there are indications enough, how 
highly the princes of that day resented it, if their princely orthodoxy 
was called in question even in the most distant manner. See Hortle- 
der von den Ursachen D. K. T. II. B. IV. 
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caused the last to be brought up, as many as he could acquire, 
in all parts of the world (often dearly enough, though contrary 
to his character), incontestibly prove that he. deserved at least 
this testimony from his age.* 

But this very zeal, w hich had been founded on such defec- 
tive knowledge,t might have been most injurious to Luther’s 
cause and to the spread of the truth which he defended, had it 
not been modified, on the one hand, by the good sense of Fred- 
eric, and on the other, by the doubts which he himself felt in 
respect to his insight into religious things. It was a ruling prin- 
ciple with the elector, never to proceed rashly in any thing ; 
and, at the same time, no man was more inclined than he, with 
a noble frankness to allow, that in cases where he was to decide 
on religious controversies, he must first take advice from others. 
And not only the history of previous centuries, but the expe- 
rience of his own life too, had convinced him of this, that in such 
contests, the truth was not always necessarily on the side of the 
most zealous defenders of papal authority, nor always on the 
side of the stronger party ; and therefore he must not simply 
stay for instruction from them and form his decision according 
to it, without investigation, but he was already accustomed care- 
fully to distinguish the influence of selfish objects, which per- 
haps each party might conceal beneath its pretended zeal for the 
truth. With most of these objects, he had become much more 
acquainted in the negotiations of the diet with the Romish 
court, which were so numerous in Maximilian’s reign, as he 
always took a leading part in them; and the effect upon him- 
self was, that he now learnt to regard the head of the church in 
a far different light from that in which the honest ignorance and 
devout superstition of the previous age had viewed it. His am- 
bition to be regarded a christian prince, was now no longer con- 
fined to being regarded merely as a prince who was really in all 
things to submit to the Roman chair and blindly to follow its 
decisions. And now, he no longer believed that an opinion 


* Pallavicini himself gives him this testimony, L. Lc. 13. p. 94. 
How highly he regarded relics, and how much he suffered it to cost 
him very richly to furnish the church of All-saints at Wittenberg 
with them, see Seckendorf, p. 222. 


t Says Luther concerning him, in 1516, “not that I would deny 
the man, in secular matters, to be the most prudent of all men ; but in 
things pertaining to God, and the salvation of the soul, I acknowledge 
him to be almost seven times blind.” Ep. 13. 


Vou. X. No. 28. 36 
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must be false and heretical, simply because it seemed adverse to 
the authority of this chair, and was therefore rejected by it. 
And furthermore, as Luther now had friends at his court which 
strengthened him in these dispositions ; as Spalatin, who posses- 
sed his full confidence, openly favored and defended his opin- 
ions ; as also the most respectable scholars out of Saxony, seem- 
ed not averse to them, and openly manifested, if not their ap- 
probation of Luther, yet their contempt for his adversaries ; as 
the most famous of them, even Erasmus himself, whom the elec- 
tor most highly esteemed, and of whom he had sought counsel 
in this matter, wrote of him with the greatest mod>ration, and 
even favored some of Luther’s positions ;* so his good sense 
and his even disposition induced him to watch the contest of 
both parties with silent attention, and still longer to reflect on 
the turn he should take, before engaging directly in it, notwith- 
standing the vehement demands of one party. 

From all these circumstances, founded as they are on the 
whole history, the conduct of the elector may be well explained, 
in a very natural way, without the necessity of laboriously and 
artificially searching for the reasons in other things. It was not 
indeed first from the later Romish writers, nor even first during 
the disputes with duke Henry the younger of Brunswick (which, 
in 1539 and 1540, gave occasion to such strange controversial 
papers), but it was at the very commencement of the conflicts, 
that the charge was brought, by Luther’s opponents, against 
Frederic, of having, out of envy and hatred against the elector 
Albert of Mentz, at least secretly sustained and tolerated Luther, 
if he had not in fact been his instigator. As early as in Tet- 
zel’s second set of anti-theses, undeniable traces are found of 
this accusation; and Luther himself complains more than once 
of this matter, that the honor of his sovereign was thereby as- 


* Seckendorf has quoted, |. c. p. 96,a very remarkable letter of 
Erasmus to the elector, which was written as early as 1519, and is not 
printed among his letters. It must necessarily have made a deep im- 
pression upon Frederic; for it is written with the true fervor of a no- 
ble zeal, which abhors all suppression. And this zeal must have had 
a still more powerful effect, as Erasmus could say, with truth, at the 
close,— “I write these things the more freely, as Luther’s cause is not 
mine. But, as it belongs to your highness, by your piety to protect 
the christian religion ; so it belongs to prudence, not to run the haz- 
ard, where you preside, of suffering an innocent man to be given up, 
under the pretext of piety, to the impiety of any.” 
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sailed.* Now it is not indeed very probable that, with the feel- 
ings of these two princes towards each other, there should have 
been absolutely no ground for this imputation, which was so 
early brought. It may perhaps be very readily supposed, not- 
withstanding the truth of some assertions which Luther some- 
where adduces,t and without any prejudice to their truth, that 
Frederic was not any too friendly in his feelings towards the 
elector of Mentz, who was, at the same time, arch-bishop of 
Magdeburg. But the history affords us at least no special 
ground for supposing, that the feelings of Frederic towards Al- 
bert, could have influenced his conduct at the commencement of 
these contests. ‘The differences of the house of Saxony with 
Albert, about Halle, first arose at a subsequent period ; and the 
ingenious reasons, which Barillas brought forward for the mutual 
jealousy of the two electors, Seckendorf has refuted more circum- 
stantially than was deserved by these proofs of the most ridicu- 
lous ignorance of a historian.t 

But were it still necessary to ascribe to by ends, a transac- 
tion for which sufficient reasons may be found in the character 
and circumstances of the elector, a very natural one seems 
spontaneously to present itself to us, which has moreover the 
highest historical probability in its favor. It is the anxiety for 
the prosperity of the newly founded university at Wittenberg, 
which certainly confirmed the elector in the design not to med- 
dle, to the disadvantage of Luther, in his contests, since amid 
these contests, and partly indeed on their account, the univer- 
sity had increased in a manner almost incredible.g Luther’s 
fame had drawn together a great number of students out of all the 
countries of Europe, a part of whom were already prepossessed 
in his favor, and a part were here first initiated into his doctrines ; 
and all, according to the custom of the age, shared most inti- 
mately in the fortune of their teacher, and considered them- 
selves as involved in his contests. A particularly hasty attempt 
to subject him by force, would probably have scattered the 





* Epp. L. I. ep. 39. 
+ In the first apology against Henry, T. VII. Altenb. p. 461. 
t See Seckendorf, |. c. p. 27. 


§ In 1517, Wittenberg had not more than 200 students matricula- 
ted; and immediately after the commencement of the Reformation, 
the number of yearly accessions increased to about 600 or 800. See 
Losch. 1. c. 1. 313. 
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greatest part of them again; and to prevent this, was not so 
unworthy an object for the anxious attention of the court, even 
if Frederic had not furthermore been especially interested in an 
institution which was wholly his own work. But it was then 
already generally known, that he regarded Wittenberg with a 
kind of predilection which is so natural to us respecting the 
work of our own hands; and we miglit have ventured to as- 
sume beforehand, that this must also have exerted some influ- 
ence here, although Luther’s opponents had always been silent 
about it. And this object alone would have been a powerful 
motive for his so long remaining a silent spectator, if he had not 
been inclined to it by those other causes above adduced. 

But Luther himself knew not as yet what Frederic had de- 
termined to do, and was thus involved in greater difficulties. 
He did not so much as know the elector personally,* but, in 
respect to this matter, he knew but too well his principles in 
matters of religion, and his firm attachment to his principles, 
which were so adverse to his own opinions. He saw him, at 
the same time, urged on all sides to oppose him with authority, 
nay, that he had been already stimulated to it by very keen re- 
proaches; and he knew for certainty, that still more effectual 
means would be sought, if these should not be successful. Be- 
sides this, he could not so strongly expect that, for the sake of 
himself and his opinions, his sovereign would put in jeopardy his 
own reputation, his safety, his quiet, and his dominions ; and 
still less could he expect, that his friends at court, except the 
powerless Spalatin, would think more of his than of their own 
safety, at the sight of an approaching danger. His prospects 
for the future, must therefore have been actually somewhat dis- 
couraging. But these prospects troubled him but little, as he 
had long been decided to leave the entire issue of his cause to 
God. But what most afflicted the noble minded man, was the 
fact, that his innocent sovereign should suffer, from the calum- 
nies of his bitterest opponents, on his account. He therefore 
wrote to Spalatin, that the elector should place him before every 
court, and abandon him to every court, since no other means 
would be adequate to roll back from the elector the hatred that 
had already fallen upon him on his aecount.t 


* Luther spoke with the elector only twice in his life. See Seck. 
p. 27. 


¢ Epp. L. L. ep. 39. 
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Meanwhile, not long after the begining of the contests, 
Frederic gave him the assurance, probably indeed not in an 
immediate but yet in a satisfactory way, that he was not so un- 
favorably disposed towards his new opinions as he might per- 
haps have begun to fear.* He confessed that he had first be- 
come acquainted with the true system of the gospel through 
Luther; and to his labors for separating this system from hu- 
man additions and scholastic subtleties and placing it unmixed 
before the people, he gave his undisguised approbation, (with- 
out entering into particular controverted opinions), the more 
undisguised in proportion as the new knowledge he had thus 
gained and the illumination his faith had thereby acquired, were 
welcome to his own heart. Nay, even after the foolish step 
which his friends ventured at Wittenberg, and after the excite- 
ment which they had so unnecessarily produced by burn- 
ing Tetzel’s anti-theses, he gave him a still more unequivo- 
cal proof of his special favor, by commending him, on a journey 
which Luther made about this time, in the most emphatic 
terms, to the protection of some princes, the bishop of Wurts- 
burg and the elector Palatine, through whose dominions he 
had to pass.t 

It was in the spring of the year 1518, that a general assem- 
bly of the Augustinian monks had been ordered at Heidelberg, 
from which, according to the strict conscientiousness with which 
he always observed the vow of his order, Luther did not believe 
himself at liberty to be absent. All his friends, indeed, endea- 
vored to dissuade him from the journey, which, with good rea- 
son, they considered extremely dangerous in his case, as his 
name, in most of the regions through which he would have to 
pass, had been rendered exceedingly odious to the people by 
the monks.{ But Luther, who never in his whole life suffered 
himself to be frightened from any thing which he regarded as a 
duty by the fear of ever so threatening a danger, gave no heed 


* See Seck. p. 53. Melanch. Chron. Car. V. p. 704. Luth. Epp. T. 
I. ep. 42. 


+ Luther himself writes to Spalatin: “ Master Jacob could not suf- 
ficiently commend the letters of our prince which were given for me.” 
Epp. L. L. ep. 48. 


t “I was advised by all, not to go to Heidelberg, lest they should 


effect against me by ambush, what they could not by open force.” 
Epp. 42. 
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to their timid remonstrances, but even undertook the journey 
on foot, relying on the protection of God and the commendatory 
letters of his prince, and arrived unburt at Heidelberg in April 
of this year. Here, in the same month, after the business of 
the order was finished, he arranged a public disputation, in 
which, under the name of theological paradoxes, he maintained 
most of his opinions on free will, on justification by faith, and 
on grace and good works, which paradoxes were received in- 
deed, by the theologians of the university, with the astonish- 
ment which the novelty excited, but yet were discussed with 
great moderation, and, as Luther himself says, with no small 
share of acuteness.* But here the seed was thus sown which 
afterwards produced such fine fruit, and by this scene, Luther 
gained adherents who subsequently performed the most impor- 
tant services for the spread of truth and of religion, in various 
lands. Martin Bucer, John Brentz, and Erhardt Schnepf, then 
young men, were found among his hearers, and from this time 
became his zealous defenders, from which time, as one of the 
most celebrated of the reformed theologian: himself says, the 
Reformation began in the Palatinate.+ 

But this journey also gave occasion, on the other hand, to 
the increase of the animosity of his opposers against him, just in 
proportion as it had increased his fame. His name had now 
become known throughout nearly the whole of Germany, and 


* The disputation was instituted at the call of his order. — The 
paradoxes were twenty-eight theological and twelve philosophical. 
See all together, T. I. Jen. Lat. p. 26, and the theological separate, T. 
I. Witteb. Lat. p. 141. The most important of the theological, are 
the following : 

3. “The works of men, though they may be always specious and 
may seem good, yet it is probable, they are mortal sins. 

9. “To say, that works without Christ are indeed dead but not 
mortal, seems a perilous disregard of the fear of God. 

13. “Free will after sin, is a thing merely in name, and while it 
does what it can, it sins mortally. 

25. “ He is not justified who performs much, but he who, without 
works, believes much in Christ. 

26. “ The law says, do this; and it is never done. Grace says, 
believe in him ; and now all things are done.” 

Subsequently, Luther gave an explanation of these paradoxes. T. 
Jen. p. 27. — Epp. L. I. ep. 48. 


+ Seckendorf, from the historical narrative of Altingius respecting 
the churches of the Palatinate, |. c. p. 29. 
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nearly the whole of Germany was now attentive to the contest 
which was going on between two parties so unequal, a single 
monk and the mightiest of all the monastic orders. This order 
was just the more enraged, because now, not only their advan- 
tage, but their honor seemed also involved ; and their solicitude 
for both, counselled them speedily to put an end to the contest 
in a decisive way, as it was easy to see, that the longer it was 
continued, the more dangerous it must be to both. Luther 
now received accounts from all sides, that his enemies were ply- 
ing all their most effective arts at Rome, in order to prepare a 
decisive blow which, according to their expectation, should at 
once annihilate him and put an end to the contest and to their 
apprehensions. And now it was time for him to venture a new 
wai which was also designed to hasten the issue of the war. 
hen, contrary to his design, his first theses were once spread 
through all Germany, nothing remained for him but to make a 
trial whether he should not be able to draw over to his side the 
better and more enlightened part of the nation, in favor of a 
public explanation, and might thus obviate the effects of the 
blind hatred to which the greater multitude were excited against 
him. ‘The attempt consisted in his appealing, as it were, to 
the decision of this enlightened part, placing before them now 
the theses which he had at first put up merely as questions for 
discussion, with all the reasons which had induced him to doubt 
some of them and wholly to reject others, and then leaving the 
decision to their award, which could not be very doubtful. By 
the degree of illumination which the sciences had already pro- 
duced, by the silent encouragements he had already received 
from all quarters, by the contempt in which his antagonists 
stood with this part of the nation, and still more by the most 
lively feeling of the strength of the truth with which his own 
soul was penetrated, he could without presumption foresee, that 
the decision would not turn out against him.* 
In penning these resolutions,t Luther had employed every 
means and every art by which the object he had in view, could 


* T. L. Jen. Lat. p. 76. Witteb. Lat. p. 102. 


+ Luther also prefixed to them the protestation which he had 
placed before the theses themselves. “ By this my protestation,” he 
then closes, “I believe it will be sufficiently manifest, that I may in- 
deed err, but shall not be a heretic, however much they may rave and 
pine who think and desire the contrary.” 
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in any manner be promoted. On the one hand, they were 
written with a moderation which avoided every thing offensive, 
barely noticing or else wholly omitting many a too ticklish point, 
and evincing so much genuine humility that every suspicion of 
an ambitious design, must have fallen of itself. But, on 
the other hand, this moderation served only to place his courage 
in a clearer light, as he did not in the least sacrifice his convic- 
tions. The delicate points, which he could not pass unnoticed 
without incurring the suspicion of a base timidity, he touched 
with a bold hand, not only defending himself, but also indulging 
in recrimination. He ever spoke with that dignity which be- 
came a defender of the truth, and precisely by this means most 
effectually won to his favor all the generous men who were ca- 
pable of feeling it, and summoned them the most effectually to 
that support which he expected from them. In these resolu- 
tions, he illustrated most of his first theses, established the true 
conceptions of repentance and of the value of those expiatory 
acts of penance which had been declared by the scholastics as 
an essential part of repentance and which had led him to his 
first doubts respecting the doctrine of indulgences — proved 
from the Scriptures and the early fathers the propriety of his 
mode of representation — granted, indeed, that he was not yet 
himself convinced of some opinions which he had at first brought 
up as questions for discussion, but not only let it be clearly 
enough seen to which side his conviction most inclined, but 
even ventured boldly to attack those grand principles of the 
power of the pope and of the authority of his partial decisions 
in matters of faith, with which the whole doctrine in dispute 
must necessarily either stand or fall. Indeed, among his still 
doubtful propositions he seemed nevertheless to reckon this as 
decided, that the pope can remit no other penalties but those 
which himself has imposed according to the ordinances of the 
canon law ;* and even respecting this point, he would still 
wait for instruction, whether these penances could be imposed 
on the dead also, or merely on the living.t But he insisted 


* “This thesis I dispute, and humbly desire instruction ; and as I 
requested in my preface, so I still request, that he who is able, would 
lend a hand, and would attend to my motives.” 


+ Luther says properly, that he is still willing to debate this point, 
but grants, at the same time, that he is persuaded of the truth of his 


proposition. 
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firmly on the more important propositions, that the remission of 
these penalties is not the forgiveness of guilt—that every 
Christian, who has true sorrow for his sins, obtains this forgive- 
ness without letters of pardon — that, in respect to the pope’s 
forgiveness, it is nothing more than what the smallest priest can 
do, i i. e. he can declare what God has already forgiven* — that 
the treasure of the merits of the saints, which the pope has in 
his custody and is to impart at his pleasure, i is a nonentity, be- 
cause none of the saints lived without sin, and therefore none 
could acquire superfluous merits} —and that neither the autho- 
rity of a Bonaventura nor a Thomas Aquinas nor all the scho- 
lastics together, that not even the bulls nor the decretals could 
decide any thing in this matter contrary to the declarations of 
Scripture. He. maintained, with firm resolution, that the Scrip- 
tures must be the only real source for deciding all matters of 
faith —that whenever disputes arise, the right of establishing 
new articles of faith, must belong, (not to the pope alone, who 
may err both in doctrine and “practice,t) but to the whole 


* “Why then do we magnify the pontiff, and make a man terrible ? 
The keys are not his; they are mine rather, presented to me, and 
granted for my salvation, my consolation, peace, and quiet. The 
pontiff is a servant and my minister in respect to the keys. He does 
not need them, as pontiff, but I do. Truly the flatterers turn all 
things to the pontiffs. In these they boast, not of our consolation, 
but only of their power, and terrify us by the very things by which 
consolation ought especially to be imparted — so perverted are all 
things now-a-days.” 

+ “This is the second death, which I have merited,” says Luther 
when he comes to this proposition. “Therefore,” he continues, “ af- 
ter I have asserted many things so manifest that they would need no 
protestation, now they are at length again to be disputed. Hence 
therefore I dispute, and inquire for the truth, and call as a witness the 
reader, as a witness the hearer, and as a witness even the inquisitor of 
heretical pravity himself!” But this preface is nothing but irony ; 
for after he bad proved that no saints could acquire superfluous 
merits, he changes his language. “But, as I may at length be bold, 
I protest that I do not doubt the things I have now said, but am ready 
to endure fire and death for then; and I would declare every one a 
heretic who thinks otherwise.” 


t “I care not what pleases or displeases the sovereign pontiff. He 
isa man like others. There have been many sovereign pontiffs who 
have sanctioned, not only errors and vices, but monstrosities, I listen 
to the pope as ag i. e. as speaking in the canons and deciding in 
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church, assembled in a universal council — and that even their 
decisions must have rested on the authority of Scripture, for 
otherwise they could not be supported and defended against 
schismatics who had broken off from the church.* Universally 
he insisted upon it, that erring and doubting minds were never 
to be guided right by authoritative decisions, but by reasons. 
He complained, with pathetic earnestness, of the attempts of 
the adherents of the Romish court to suppress the truth by 
force, which had formerly been experienced by Picus of Miran- 
dola, Peter of Ravenna, and John Vesel,+ and latterly by 
Reuchlin. He loudly reiterated the wishes of the nation for a 
reformation in the doctrine and lives of the clergy, which must 
begin at Rome, although it could not be perfected by Rome 
alone.t And finally, he solemnly called on the pope, (whose 
lot he even commiserated as demanding more than human pow- 
ers, and whose learning and good designs he commended as be- 
fitting the chureh), at least to perform the duties of his office, 


connexion with councils; but not when he speaks according to his 
own head.” 

* “To assert any thing in the church for which no reason or au- 
thority can be assigned, is to expose the church to the derision of en- 
emies and heretics; for of what avail is such a reason as this, the 
pope or the church of Rome decrees this or that, if we are pressed by 
those who do not follow the church of Rome ?” 

+ Vesel who is also called Wesel and de Vesalia, is also confounded 
with his friend and contemporary, John Wessel, and with whom he 
agreed in many points. Both of them defended a great part of the 
doctrines which Luther afterwards espoused. Vesel was a noted 
preacher at Erfurt and Worms, and was at length condemned by an 
assembly at Mayence, in 1479, and cast into prison, where he soon 
died. He was a nominalist, while all his judges but one were real- 
ists.—John Picus was born in 1463, and was prince of Mirandola and 
Concordia. He was a distinguished linguist, philosopher, and dispu- 
tant, and afterwards became “a sober theologian, and at last a hum- 
ble and zealous Christian.’”” He resigned his office, retired from the 
world, and died at the age of thirty-two. See Murdock’s Mosheim 
II, pp. 516 and 524,— Tr, 

t “ To speak briefly and confidently: the church needs reforma- 
tion; which is not the work of a single man, the pontiff, nor of many 
cardinals, as each of the last councils has proved, but of the whole 
world, nay rather of God alone. In the mean time, such manifest 
vices we cannot deny. The keys are abused, and prostituted to ava- 
rice and ambition.” 
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at this crisis, for remedying the church’s confusion, and to show 
himself the protector of persecuted truth. 

As soon as these Resolutions were printed, Luther not only 
sent them, through Spalatin, to the Saxon court, but also imme- 
diately to Leo X. himself, to whom, after all, he commended 
his cause in a letter* which humility itself could not have writ- 
ten more submissively. He seemed to leave all they contained, 
to the decision of the pope, with the assurance that, be the de- 
cision whatever it might respecting him, he would regard his 
voice as the voice of Christ, and would even suffer death itself, 
if condemned to it by him. This assurance he would now 
hardly have given, had he not, on the one hand, still actually 
had a deep reverence for the head of the church, and, on the 
other hand, quite too favorable an opinion of Leo’s regard for 
truth and righteousness. This last he manifested throughout 
the whole account of the origin of the contests, which he pre- 
fixed, while, with an attractive ingenuousness, he frankly stated 
his part in them, together with the reasons by which he was 
first impelled to it and afterwards confirmed in it, and granted 
that the extravagant principles, which the indulgence-preachers 
set up respecting the power of the keys and of the pope, had 
excited his zeal to the highest pitch,t and he also here let out 
his indignation against them with that natural confidence which he 
hoped would either find or excite the like feelings in the heart 
of every impartial judge. But, by the humble assurance at the 
end of his letter, he irrevocably pledged himself to any thing 
sooner than to that which would most probably be required of 
him — sooner to the joyful acceptance of death than to recan- 
tation; for he had before testified, that he neither could nor 
would accede to it,{ so that the alternative could never be of 
use against him, if actually called to meet it. 

In almost the same expressions, Luther wrote, at the same 
time, to bishop Scultetus of Brandenburg, his ordinary, when 


* Epp. T. I. ep. 51. T. L. Alt. Germ. f. 55. 


+ “Then I was burning with zeal for the honor of Christ, as it 
seemed to me, or, if any one will so explain it, the fresh young blood 
was hot in me.” — What a concession from Luther! and what a 
proof, that Luther was no fanatic! For what fanatic would regard 
the case as even possible, that flesh and blood could have any part in 
his undertakings. 


t “TI cannoi and will not recant.” 
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he sent him his Resolutions.* The bishop was a learned and 
truth-loving man, who was himself already displeased with the 
doctrine of the indulgence-preachers, but who had also already 
advised Luther not to prosecute the contest with them, the re- 
sult of which always appeared dangerous for the peace of the 
church and for himselft ‘Touched by this gentle treatment of 
the bishop, Luther had already determined to withhold his 
Resolutions ; but when at length the whole state of his cir- 
cumstances rendered their publication necessary, he was com- 
pelled to use some art in order to defend this step with the bish- 
op, which he had taken entirely against the command which 
was concealed under his paternal advice. For this purpose, he 
placed the matter before him, without mentioning his advice, as 
though he regarded himself bound by his office to bring the contest- 
ed propositions under discussion, and to state tothe world his rea- 
sons against them; but he also expressly assured him, that he 
would regard this whole affair of indulgences as only a thing 
called in question, and not at all decided. But he poured out 
his full heart, with less reserve on this subject, to Staupitz, to 
whose care he had given his Resolutions and his letter to 
the pope.t He reminded him of their former colloquies, from 
which he had derived his first ideas of penitence, depicted most 
emphatically the indelible impression they had left on his soul, 
and described to him the influence they had had on the whole sys- 
tem of his opinions, and even on his entanglement in the present 
business. But, with the most provident care and with genuine 
delicacy, he spared the gentle character of the venerable man, 
with whom he spoke in the touching tone of the most open con- 
fidence, without even the most distant demand upon him for 
any thing that could so much as embarrass his friendship towards 
him. He entreated him, indeed, to forward his letter to the 
pope; ‘but not,” he adds, “ that I thought to bring your 
reverence into the like danger. What I do in this matter, | 
shall do entirely on my own responsibility. Christ my Lord 
may see to it, whether this business, which I am carrying on, 
belongs to him or to Luther.” Still more touching must have 


° Epp. TL ep. 49. T. I. dens Gems. f. 52, 
+ The bishop had sent the abbot of Lenin expressly to him, to ne- 


gotiate, in his name, for the suppression of the Resolutions. Epp. L. 
I. ep. 32. 


{ Epp. L. t. ep. 50. T. 1. Jen. 54. 
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been the conclusion of his letter to Staupitz, in which he be- 
held the whole soul of the man such as he had once described 
it beforehand in the youth. ‘Concerning so many of my an- 
gry friends, who threaten me hard and lay snares for me, I 
know of nothing to answer, except the saying of Reuchlin, 
The poor man has nothing to fear, for he has nothing to lose. 
I have neither goods nor gold, and I want none. I have had 
good reputation and honor, which I am now continually spoiling, 
s | have begun. Only the frail body, weakened by great and 
continual danger and misfortune, is still left. Let them destroy 
this by artifice or power, for the glory of God, and truly they 
do me a mighty injury ; they shorten the time of my life per- 
haps an hour or two, and help me so much the sooner to hea- 
ven.” 

In the mean time, Sylvester Prierias published a reply * to 
Luther’s answer, in which answer Luther had defended himself 
against his first attack. This reply of Prierias was more bene- 
ficial to Luther than the most thorough defence. For the Domi- 
nican turned the whole dispute upon the question of the power 
of the church and of the pope, and here, with incredible rash- 
ness and boundless impudence, set up principles which even ex- 
cited the indignation of the most learned defenders of papal 
prerogatives, and so much the more as they were stated in the 
most revolting language. ‘That the pope has directly from God 
himself, the supreme power in the church and the prerogative 
of deciding infallibly in all matters of faith —that all bishops re- 
ceived their authority from him alone, as the rest of the apostles 
had also probably first received it from Peter—that the whole 
world cannot take away the power of the pope, nor even restrict 
or limit it—that even councils derived their power, not from 
God, but from the pope—that he would be bound by none of 
their decisions, even though founded on divine authority —that 
he, on the contrary, can annul all their decisions which are not 
of this kind, but cannot himself be judged or deposed by any 
council, nor even by the whole world, although guilty of so 
much scandal as to carry crowds of men, together with himself, 
to the devil ;+—these were the new truths which Sylvester im- 
ayes to the world, and me the — of which he hoped to pros- 


4 TI I. lens p. 62. 


_+ “Etamsi ita sit scandalosus, ut populos catervatim secum ducat ad 
diabolum.” 
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trate more than one Luther in the dust. Nothing, says Eras- 
mus, contributed more to conciliate the minds of the people in 
favor of Luther, than this reply of the Dominican ; and the pope 
found himself compelled to impose silence on this unskilful de- 
fender of his authority.* But Luther knew how te avail him- 
self of the advantage he had thus gained. Instead of any an- 
swer, he published his opponent’s piece with an appendix in 
which he developed the most striking consequences of his prin- 
ciples, and placed them in the most obnoxious light of which they 
were capable. This would probably have had a still greater 
effect, had he not, in the first ebullition of his enkindled rage, 
indulged the most stormy vehemence, which, with many, again 
diminished the indignation excited by his opponent, and which 
was so favorable to himself.+ 

But still more propitious for the cause of truth and its general 
diffusion, were some other writings which Luther published 
about this time. According to his often repeated assurances, he 
had begun the whole contest solely with the noble design of 
opening the eyes of the blinded multitude, who were led astray 
by their guides ; and to this purpose he remained true. While 
he was answering the replies of his opponents in their own lan- 
guage, { he at the same time presented his opinions in public 
sermons, in the language of the common people, and thus 
brought the learned controversy to be especially an affair of the 
people ; and the way itself in which he did it, justified his pur- 

e. ‘The Dominicans, who denounced him as the most abomi- 
nable heretic, from all their pulpits, intended also in this way to 
make the contest an affair of the people, availing themselves of 
all monkish arts to embroil the people in the strife. But Luther 
(who often enough showed, in the sequel, that he, better than all 
the Dominicans, understood the art of winning the affections of 
the people to his side), despised the base attempt, since his object 











* “Respondit Sylvester Prierias tam feliciter, ut ipse pontifex in- 
dixerit illi silentium.— Nulla res magis conciliavit omnium favorem 
Luthero.” Epp. L. 19. ep. 71. 

+ T. Jen. Germ. p. 58.— “Had not Luther injured himself by his 
own weapons,” says Erasmus, “by daily writing more attrocious 
things, he would have owed much to the folly of his enemies.” Epp. 
L. 14. ep. 25. 

t The Latin, then generally used by authors in Europe in their 
publications.—Tr. 
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was, to instruct his hearers. In these first publications written 
particularly for the common people, he did not so much as name 
his adversaries. He complained not of undeserved persecution, 
or unrighteous oppression. He sought to excite neither sympa- 
thy nor hatred ; but simply presented what he had discovered 
as truth, and truth which was useful to the people, and in lan- 
guage artless and simple, but so much the more intelligible and 
impressive, and disclaimed even the artifice of simply making it 
more attractive by passionate allusions to the contests that had 
arisen about it. In this tone were written his first sermons on 
indulgences, his exposition of the seven-penitential psalms, and 
his explanation of the Lord’s prayer; and in a short time also, 
these productions spread, throughout all Germany, a clearer light 
among the common people, although he had intended them 
only for his own hearers, whose instruction he regarded as his first 
duty. Among these smaller works, however, his sermon on 
penance is especially remarkable, as it shows the development 
of his convictions and the progress of his conceptions most 
visibly in the very order in which they followed one another 
in his own soul. * 

He here begins with the grand principle, that the forgiveness 
of the guilt of sin, is entirely distinct from the forgiveness of the 
penalty or the remission of the satisfaction to be made for it. 
This remission, he maintains, only reconciles the man externally 
with the christian church, but the forgiveness of the guilt first 
reconciles the man with God, and deserves peculiarly the name 
of forgiveness, as it is this alone that can give peace of con- 
science. Hence he derives the weighty inference, that man 
may be saved without remission [indulgence], as remission can 
contribute nothing towards the pardon of guilt—that faith in the 
promise of God, is the only means of obtaining this pardont—and 
that neither pilgrimages, nor indulgences, nor even the best 
works are sufficient to merit it. He already understood and 
taught that most important principle, that sin must first be for- 
given before a man can perform good works, as he cannot per- 
form good works without a peaceful conscience, and he can ac- 
quire neither a joyful heart nor a peaceful conscience, without 


* T. I. Jen. Germ. p. 63. 

+ “It depends altogether upon faith, which alone renders the sacra- 
ments effectual to what they import.” This is one of the positions 
which Luther was subsequently called upon to recant. 
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the forgiveness of sin. Nor did he indeed then hesitate, from the 
principle that simple faith in God’s promise, without works, can 
procure forgiveness of sins, to draw the conclusion, which spon- 
taneously presents itself, that neither popes nor bishops can 
contribute any thing else to the object, except to announce God’s 
forgiveness to the man. This conclusion, which must then have 
seemed incredible and which still so strikes many ears,* he car- 
ried out in the most definite language and with an assiduity 
which would most cautiously avert all mis-conception and pre- 
clude all limitation. ‘‘ In the sacrament of penance and the for- 
giveness of guilt,” says he, p. 64, “neither pope nor bishop 
does more than the most ordinary priest ; nay where there is no 
priest, any christian, though a woman or child, does just as 
much. For any Christian can say to you, God forgiveth 
thy sins in Christ’s name! And you can lay hold of that word 
with a firm faith, as though God spoke it to you, and you are 
certainly forgiven in this faith. So absolutely does the whole 
thing depend on faith in God’s word. — And this power of for- 
giving sins,” he says further on, “ is nothing else but for a priest 
joyfully to pronounce a decision, (nay, so important is it, that 
any Christian may say it to another, if he sees him troubled and 
anxious in his sins), be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven! And 
whoever receives and believes it as a declaration of God, to him 
they are certainly forgiven. But if there is not faith, it avails noth- 
ing, even though God and Christ himself should pronounce the de- 
cision.”” On this one principle, that faith alone procures the for- 
giveness of sins, rested, not only his whole system, but also the dis- 
tinction between his and the scholastic system ; and hence may 
fully be explained the reason why, through his whole life, he in- 
sisted upon it witha firmness so inflexible as to be unwilling that 
this idea should ever be so much as presented in any other point of 
view but that in which his own soul first descried it ; and why 
he often spoke, in such strikingly severe expressions, concern- 
ing that unbelief which relies on good works, and, in this very 
discourse, explained this unbelief to be the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which can never be forgiven, as it renders all other sins 








* The good Léscher still felt himself bound, in order to remove all 
scandal out of the way, to annex to the position in which Luther 
maintains this conclusion, the following note: “ Luther does not here 
deny, that the ministers of the church ministeriaily (Svaxovixws) confer 
the remission of sin.” Liésch. T. I. p. 440. 
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unpardonable.* This principle seemed indeed powerfully 
enough to fortify his system against every attack. But now the 
time was come when he had no longer to. defend it merely 
against the assaults of individual opponents, but the suppressing 
hand of a higher power. 


End. of the first book. 


Remarks BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Without entering on any extended analysis of the character 
of Luther or of his doctrines or his achievements, it may not be 
improper here to subjoin one or two remarks. The preceding 
extract has brought us more acquainted with the early life of 
the great reformer, as well as with the peculiar circumstances 
amid which the Reformation itself took its rise. It would 
doubtless be interesting and instructive to most of the readers 
of the Repository, to go on with our author still further in his 
masterly development of the progress of this great change in 
the opinions and the lives of so large a portion of the christian 
world. But there is not room for this in a miscellaneous _peri- 
odical. ‘The subsequent facts, too, in the Reformer’s life, are 
already better known to our reading community. 

One of the first and most important remarks to be made in 
view of the preceding extract, regards the genuine and deep 
piety of the man whom we revere, under God, as the grand 
cause of the Reformation. We have heard so much of his 
headstrong passion, and of his ambition too, from historians and 
declaimers who had but little heart to sympathize with him or 
to care for his cause, that many readers hardly know whether 
to regard Luther as a man of distinguished piety, or of even any 
piety at all. Hume, and other writers before him on the con- 
tinent, would gladly have us believe that the Reformation owes 
its birth to the ambition of a disappointed monk. But never 


* That the conclusion was even at that time drawn, from these se- 
vere expressions, that Luther disparaged good works, is evident from 
one passage of this very sermon where he rebutsthisreproach. “That 
no one may again accuse me of forbidding good works, I say, that 
one should most deeply sorrow, and grieve, and repent, and per- 
form good works.” 
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was there a more groundless calumny. It was born from an in- 
expressible love and longing for the truth, and nurtured to its 
manhood by an equal longing for the spread of truth. ‘The 
early scenes between Staupitz and Luther, evince most clearly 
the very soul of the Reformer and the spring of his subse- 
quent movements. His feelings were, indeed, a torrent — 
sometimes, a tornado. But they were ever guided in what he 
at least conscientiously believed to be the course of duty. And 
without such a tide of feeling, what could he have effected in 
such a day! But machinations, plots, ambitious schemes, he 
knew not — except as he beheld and abhorred them in his ad- 
versaries. In fact he had, in his early efforts, just no plans at 
all, besides the one purpose of doing what he could to purify 
the church in which he was born and which he profoundly re- 
vered. 

Luther had much of native veneration in his character ; much 
of what is sometimes called, in the looser sense, native religious 
principle. He was born to revere; and what he had early re- 
vered, he wished always to revere. Hence his tenacious respect 
for the pope, on to the very eve of his excommunication. 
Hence, too, his willingness to be surrounded by the old images, 
as long as he lived. This temperament prepared him, 
when his heart was changed, for the most profound devotedness 
to the cause of God and of truth, while it utterly unfitted him 
for projects of guile and ambition. 

Another remark which may here be hazarded, is, that Lu- 
ther, as a reformer, was much better fitted for the task of de- 
molition than for the work of construction. Whether this was 
the effect of his temperament, his education, or his circumstan- 
ces, or of all combined, we need not here stand minutely to in- 
quire. ‘The fact itself, if fact it be, is one of no small import- 
ance, when estimating the degree of authority due to his positive 
opinions. Step by step, Luther was led to see the abomina- 
tions by which he was surrounded. By reading the word of 
God and the early fathers of the church, his eyes were gradual- 
ly opened to the usurpations and corruptions of popery. And 
as he saw one thing after another to be an abomination, he put 
forth his hand to its demolition. But what to erect in its place, 
he did not so well know. He saw, for instance, that transub- 
stantiation was an absurd figment; but, induced perhaps by his 
characteristic principle of veneration, he could not think of pro- 
nouncing the consecrated elements the mere emblems of the 
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body and blood of his Lord. The worship of images he also 
saw to be wrong; but yet he did not wish to part with their 
presence, dangerous and beguiling as might be such aids to de- 
votion. He saw, likewise, the error of the Pelagian and scho- 
lastic notion of free-will ; and here, as he found nothing to ven- 
erate in unregenerate man, instead of stopping half-way, he fell 
to the opposite extreme, and pronounced the human will in such 
a state of “‘ slavery and impotence”’ as would seem to annihilate 
the very existence of will, and with it, the possibility of either 
sin or holiness. ‘“ Free will, after sin,” said he, “is a thing 
merely in name, and while it does what it can, it sins mortally.” 
He saw, in noon-day light, the absurdities of papal phariseeism, 
salvation by human works; nay, he felt, in the depths of his 
own soul, our perfect dependence on Christ for a free pardon. 
But while he thus saw, that the pope’s pardon was a figment, 
saints’ merits a lie, and his own works a broken reed, and that 
Christ’s pardon must come simply through faith, yet his specu- 
lative views of the very essence of this faith, strange as it may 
now seem to us, were at a wide remove from the simplicity of 
the gospel, and were in fact but too deeply tinctured with man- 
ifest absurdity. I say his speculative views; for we cannot 
doubt that his heart was pervaded by this true faith ; and it 
was only a casual though striking coincidence in his own reli- 
gious experience, occurring in his half-enlightened state, that 
led him to the mistake which his mind afterwards retained with 
such characteristic pertinacity. 

But this last point is of sufficient importance in its nature and 
its subsequent effects among a portion of protestants, to demand 
a moment’s further attention. Says Luther, near the close of 
our extract (p. 292,) “‘ Any Christian can say to you, God for- 
giveth thy sins in Christ’s name. And you can lay hold of 
that word with a firm faith, as though God spoke it to you, and 
you are certainly forgiven.” ‘The sequel leaves no room for 
doubt as to his meaning. ‘The very essence of the first act of 
faith, is a firm belief in the individual that his sins are forgiven 
for Christ’s sake. And this faith is the procuring cause of their 
pardon. Such was his view;—a view at once unsupported 
by Scripture, and deeply fraught with absurdity, as well as 
mischief. For, if faith is the sole procuring cause of pardon, 
(which was the cardinal doctrine of Luther and all the Reform- 
ers), then pardon cannot precede faith, either in time or in the 
order of nature. For me, then, to be called upon, as the first 
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exercise of faith, to believe my sins already pardoned, is ab- 
surd. And for me thus to believe it, instead of being an act of 
faith, would be only “ to believe a lie.” 

From this early egg of antinomianism, have resulted, from 
time to time, some rather numerous and noxious broods of error. 
Nor is the progeny yet extinct, though Edwards, Bellamy, and 
other New England writers have done much to exterminate 
them from this portion of the protestant churches. Though 
Luther was not himself an antinomian, it is deeply to be regret- 
ted that such an error should be able, with any plausibility, to 
trace its pedigree to so high asource. And where antinomian- 
ism does not by any means appear in its full form, yet this sin- 
gle mistake as to the essence of faith, is one of the most perilous 
heresies to the souls of men. Should a sinner, without any of 
the sorrow for sin on which Luther insisted so much, (and 
which went in his own preaching as a ready antidote to his er- 
ror), once fancy his sins pardoned, and then be told, on high 
authority, that this fancy was the very essence of faith, what 
could be more perilous to his prospect of a saving change! And 
how often do the preachers of the gospel in fact find, that the 
first thing which a convert has to mention in regard ‘ to the rea- 
sons of his hope,’ is the impression he has received, that his 
sins were pardoned! ‘This, as was doubtless signally the fact 
in the case of Luther, may be a powerful impression attendant 
on a saving change; but in itself, it can be neither such change, 
nor even any proof that such a change has taken place. 

It may further be remarked, in respect to Luther, that his 
chief value to the world, is to be found in the devout, bold, per- 
severing spirit that he brought to the work of reformation, and 
the powerful hand with which he was enabled to prosecute it. 
Just such a man was needed to bring forth into distinct and em- 
bodied existence a class of men who had been increasing in the 
Romish church from the days of Wiclif, and immensely to in- 
crease their numbers, and lead them on to victory. But while 
he gave distinctness and c<itect to the doctrinal knowledge al- 
ready found among these men, he added but little to the stock 
of this knowledge. While he was the bold and able commander 
which the emergency required, like most of such commanders, 
though unlike om own Washington, he possessed but a mod- 
erate share of what is most needed for organizing and guiding a 
peaceful community. 

And yet, we may finally remark, Luther was no radical. 
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He never destroyed for destruction’s sake. He never acted on 
the law of antipodes, even in regard to popery itself. In fact, 
he had rather a surplusage of the conservative in him, and in- 
wardly and forever abhorred the spirit of radicalism, and came 
forth from his secure “ Patmos,” on a well known occasion, at 
the peril of his life, on purpose to suppress the risings of this 
spirit among his followers. Were some, now springing up 
among us, to study more deeply the character of Luther and 
other ‘jeading Reformers, in this respect, they might possibly be 
less ready to brand, with the epithet of rashness, the memory of 
those mighty minds, and might perhaps be led wholly to sup- 
press the now half-stifled sigh that we occasionally hear for the 
restoration of some portions of that popery which it cost the Re- 
formers and the Puritans so much toil and suffering and sacri- 
fice of educational predilections, to throw off. Had Luther not 
existed, some other Luther would have arisen, in a subsequent 
age, to burst the bondage and do the work of reformation more 
thoroughly. But perhaps it would not have been done with 
half the discretion. While, then, we intelligently bless God for 
his existence, we shall not, with half-fledged and feigned wis- 
dom, ungratefully throw away any portion of the benefits God 
has thus caused to descend upon us. 


ARTICLE II. 


EccresiasticaL HisrorioGrRaPHy in GERMANY. 


By the Rev, F. A. Rauch, D. P. Prof. in the Theol. Sem. of the German Reformed Church, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


$1. Probable cause of the great number of Church Historians. 


Since the middle of the eighteenth century Germany has 
been favored with numerous church historians each competing 
with the other for the laurel of victory. The field of church 
history is wide and fertile ; in its sphere are contained the high- 
est interests of man. Its theme is eternal truth as revealed 
through our Saviour ; it leads us through all the attempts, which 
man, either in becoming humility, has made to unfold the trea- 
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sure of revealed wisdom and bring it nearer to our hearts, or by 
which he, in his perverse pride, has substituted hisown opinions 
in the place of the glorious spirit, that breathes in every word of 
the blessed gospel.— It is certainly interesting to learn from the 
history of the world, how man from a state, in which he knew 
nothing of those arts, which rest on the use of iron, of the plough 
and of fire—in which he fought with animals for his food and 
his dwelling —in which his language was but the stammering of 
a few inarticulate sounds—in which he wandered from place to 
place with no other property than his bow and arrows, —rose 
gradually to the present state of cultivation, in which the world 
of atoms is under his control and every sea and stream at his 
command, in which the products of one climate are exchanged 
for those of others and in which science, art and literature have 
reached their highest summit. But church history exhibits a 
spectacle infinitely more interesting. Here it is not the desire 
for dominion, not the wants of our sensual life, no accidental mo- 
tives, that excite man to action; it is the eternal truth, it is the 
solution of the problem of our destination on earth and here- 
after, and what none of the wisest in ancient times knew, what 
could never enter their history, the manifestation of that relation, 
which man bears to his God.— Each one may learn a lesson 
from church history appropriate to himself, but one truth belongs 
to us all in common, that the spirit of our beloved religion for- 
ces its way through the darkest ages and triumphs over the most 
daring attempts to corrupt it; that we are all in the hand of the 
Lord and must serve him either with our will or against it, 
either as his slaves or as his children. Whatever man may in- 
tend by his actions, they must promote the great plan of our 
Redeemer even then, when he with a feeling of entire security 
fondly expects the victorious success of evil designs. Blinded 
by wealth, misled by the ignorance of nations and the weak- 
ness of emperors, the catholic priesthood changed their power 
over the conscience into the power of the sword, until by de- 
grees their arrogance and sinfulness, concentrated in their popes, 
and undauntedly inflicted on an already unwilling generation, 
called forth from his security a monk, who giving the signal to 
rebellion, snatched from their hands one half of Europe and in 
accordance with divine Providence secured to all Protestants by 
the ever blessed reformation those rights, which we now know 
how to esteem and how to protect, after our forefathers once 
longed in vain for them. 
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Whilst we seek in the general interest, which church history 
has for every one without exception, for the nearest cause of so 
many excellent works following each other in close succession, 
the more remote it may be found, partly in the circumstance, 
that through the influence of Neology the doctrines of the 
christian religion had sunk down to merely Aistorical interest, 
and partly in the demands, which the progress of science and 
literature make on the church historian. ‘These demands are 
so manifold, that it is beyond the power of one individual to 
satisfy all of them and only the united efforts of various talents, 
elicited by the deficiencies of their predecessors, may approach 
the ideal of historiography. For it is implanted in our nature, 
that though all our attempts are circumscribed, we cannot re- 
press the ardent desire to look into infinity. 


§ 2. Demands on the Historiographer. 


The object of writing a church history must be this :—we 
wish to represent all those doctrines and actions, which have ex- 
ercised a decided, incontrovertible and obvious influence on the 
present state of the church. Men disappear from the scene of 
life and their opinions are soon forgotten, but the aim of history 
is to show, that they were necessary links in the chain, which 
connects the most distant times with the present. Yet depend- 
anton the riches or poverty of sources, there may be many 
flaws in this chain, and although all ecclesiastical changes have 
proceeded the one from the other like a stream, we meet with 
instances where but a wave of this stream is yet visible. Never- 
theless, this internal connexion of all opinions and actions is the 
great end of history ; and the historian’s first principle must be 
to render this systematical harmony manifest, which to the 
superficial reader is drowned by the great number of apparently 
accidental and disconnected facts. ‘That, however, which con- 
nects all of them and makes of infinitely many external deeds 
one internal whole, is in church history the eternal truth, which 
as their common exciting cause and turning point, either direct- 
ly orindirectly manifests itself through all opinions, and actions, 
even if they were gross errors. To effect this manifestation of 
truth in his representation, the historian must carefully separate 
that which has proceeded from the peculiar power of the chris- 
tian religion, from that which either the individuality of persons 
or principles foreign to the christian spirit has added. 
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§ 3. Proper use of Sources. 


From this brief allusion it will sufficiently appear that a mere 
investigation of historical data will not suffice, though it may 
require great learning and much acuteness to establish those 
which are correct and refute those, which are erroneous. For 
it is not on account of themselves that these data are desirable, 
but on account of the actions related by them. Every action, 
however, whether expressed by word or deed, is what it is only 
by its design. This design is its soul constituting its moral 
worth. ‘The historian desirous of attaining historical truth must 
ascertain not only the action, but its design also; otherwise he 
has a phenomenon without understanding it. It is only when he 
succeeds in divining this design, that history, else merely an ex- 
ercise of memory, becomes a matter of mind ; it is only thus we 
obtain historical certainty and a faithful representation of past 
actions; otherwise, it is a mere noticeof external occurrences, 
which disconnected in themselves cannot give us a correct picture 
of the past. Yet it is difficult to present that which is past, fresh 
to the mind, whilst it is easy to mention mere occurrences. 
The historian has but data which record actions, yet the data 
are not the actions themselves and admit frequently of different 
interpretations, especially as regards the design of the actions. 
This difficulty is not met with in natural sciences, There the 
philosopher has the subject on which he treats fully before him 
and can investigate all its particulars, none of which can with- 
draw itself from observation. All he has to do is to observe 
accurately and describe faithfully. ‘The church historian on the 
other hand must represent what is past and revive as it were by 
a new creation actions and their designs though they belong to 
by-gone ages. Here he alone who knows how to enter the 
spirit of history as a whole, will succeed in explaining each in- 
dividual action. 

Difficult as the critique of historical sources may be, and im- 
mense the learning oa judgment which it demands, infinitely 
more difficult is the task of divining the design of the agent in 
his deeds and their connexion with the whole, especially if con- 
jectures and hypotheses are not to be indulged in, or at least do 
not admit of historical certainty. How inefficient on the other 
hand the attempt is to explain every action by a causal nexus, so 
that the effect of each on the other becomes the cause of a third, 
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ete., in an uninterrupted chain, in which every thing occurs ac- 
cording to an irresistible necessity, may be seen by a mere glance 
at the Tesults of such historians, as have made it. Whatever 
opinion a divine may have held, it is in their view to be inter- 
preted by his education, by his early impressions, or by the 
spirit of his age rather than by the power of truth, to which his 
investigations were alive. Even our Saviour’s doctrines they 
have been daring enough to retrace to impressions received from 
the Essenes or the Sadducees, or from a comparison of the doc- 
trines of the Sadducees and Pharisees, or to his education among 
the Alexandrian Jews.— The highest and most fertile of all 
causes and effects is no doubt the mind, and the more deeply 
we become acquainted with the spirit of church history, the 
more we shall be inclined to see in what we call causes means, 
and in what we call effects ends. ‘Thus order, connexion, syste- 
matical harmony and a final aim are perceptible in history, all 
of which we must feel unwilling to consider as the products of 
a mere causal nexus, which having once received an impulse to 
go forward, like the fatal necessity of the Epicurean system, pass- 
es from generation to generation, working deeds in all of them, 

neither designed nor unde rstood by the agents. ‘Thousands of 
facts confirm this teleological principle of politic val and ecclesias- 
tical history, and if there are some, which render it doubtful, 

they must be explained by their connexion with the rest, 

and that opinion which offers the greater satisfaction to the un- 
derstanding is to be received until more light shall have pro- 
duced more probability. 


§ 4. Moral character of the Historian. 














To write a history in this way, great flexibility of mind is re- 
quired to enter readily the spirit of every age, the situation, the 
moral and religious character of every individual. But of equal- 
ly great importance is the moral character of the historian. 
He must have freed himself by religious principles, and by the 
aid of God, from the dominion of every low passion ; he must 
have fought that severe struggle with himself, by which alone 
man gains the victory over his sensual nature. An envious, re- 
vengeful, haughty and ungrateful nature will not feel disposed 
on the one hand to acknowledge envy, haughtiness, revenge- 
fulness and ingratitude as vices, but rather attempt to beautify 


or excuse them, — history has to represent them ; and 
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on the other hand he will be slow in acknowledging the oppo- 
site virtues, but will seek for motives, that selfish in themselves, 
diminish the moral value of the action. ‘Thus the Catholics 
have frequently asserted, that Luther’s motive in engaging in 
the ever blessed Reformation was a desire to get married, 
and that the princes, protecting his cause, wished to enrich 
themselves by the possessions of the church. 


§ 5. Piety of the Historian. 


It is only when no deed recorded by history, no word attracts 
our attention or gains our favor on account of him, who did or 
spoke it, but solely on account of their moral or religious ten- 
dency, that history becomes what it ought to be. But the his- 
torian who, destitute of piety and moral principles, prefers being 
witty or satirical to being just, will, like Voltaire, never succeed 
in giving us historical truth. He may be able to ask: whether 
an action was useful? whether the best means of realizing a 
plan had been employed? but the questions, what is good ? or 
what is truth? he will be unable to answer— for this requires 
a willingness to waive all other considerations, and live with 
heart and soul to the will of God, by which alone all can have 
an idea of what is right or wrong. It is by the spirit of religion 
that we can understand its truth, and he that has not the former, 
can neither have the latter nor impart it. 


§ 6. Views of the Historian on the Church of Christ. 


It is the history of the Church, that is to be written; much 
therefore depends on what the historian understands by the 
Church. His notion of it may be considered his fundamental 
view, upon which he raises the superstructure of his history. 
The different views on this point give the different works on 
ecclesiastical history their principal characteristic distinction. [| 
deem it therefore expedient for my purpose to point out the 
prevailing ones. 

The christian church has reality only through the Holy Ghost, 
which as the spirit of truth and love is the principle of faith. 
Nothing that does not proceed from it, is to be considered as a 
part of the christian church. Whatever on the other hand is 
Sgr by this spirit, belongs to the church of Christ. The 

oly Spirit does not therefore exclusively acknowledge any par- 
ticular sect or nation, but has selected himself a congregation 
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out of all nations and all ages, so that a person may attain 
salvation to whatever denomination or people he may happen 
to belong, if he has only been regenerated by the Spirit of truth 
and by the grace of God, and has become a member of the in- 
visible church of Christ. 

Nevertheless this invisible church has become visible by its 
existence on earth. For becoming visible, that which in itself 
is but one, has shot forth different branches from one root, ac- 
commodating itself from eternal grace and love to the difference 
in national and individual characters. ‘Thus the one church has 
manifested its riches and power by the formation of many de- 
nominations, all of which however must be united in the funda- 
mental truths of our religion, and thus be identical with each 
other. By this union, by basing itself upon the fundamental 
truths of the christian religion, each denomination claims the 
title of a christian communion. The peculiar manner on the 
other hand in which they understand particular passages of the 
Bible, and in which they express their faith by external rites, 
causes the difference.— When denominations acknowledge their 
common origin and basis, they will love each other, and main- 
tain a brotherly connexion with each other, since the same 
spirit that unfolds its riches to our eyes by many reflexes unites 
again those differing by love and truth. But when they look 
more upon those points, in which they differ than upon those in 
which they are united, the difference between them will result 
in opposition, each denouncing the other and each claiming the 
exclusive privilege of solely possessing truth and salvation and 
condemning all the rest as inerror. ‘This is the spirit of Catho- 
licism and remains the same wherever this sectarian feeling is 
cherished by a denomination, though it honor itself with the title 
of Protestantism i.e. of protesting against all the Roman Catho- 
lic exclusiveness. Whilst the historian must keep aloof from 
such contracted and narrow views, whilst the eye of his mind 
must seek only for truth as manifesting itself in various forms, 
in all of which it is still the same, just as the light is neither di- 
minished nor changed by falling on different kinds of eyes, he 
needs to be no less careful lest he should fall into the opposite 
extreme, and from a desire to be liberal should like so many 
Neologists, become indifferent. He must perceive a necessity 
for the existence of various denominations. The stream of life, 
flowing forth from Christ, is so rich, that it by far exceeds the 
capacity of any individual or set of men either to understand or 
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represent the whole of it. It requires therefore different de- 
nominations, which like mirrors reflecting rays of the same spirit- 
ual sun represent in different reflexes the same truth and thus 
supply each the deficiency of the other. Four evangelists 
were necessary to write the life of Christ, each in his peculiar 
manner, and if one of them were wanting, the reeords of that 
life would be incomplete. So it ought likewise to be expected 
that for the same reason the present followers of Christ should 
be affected differently by the same truth according to their indi- 
vidual dispositions, and that whilst each dwells particularly on 
that side of truth, which strikes him most forcibly, all of them 
are necessary to give a complete idea of the whole truth. But 
how shall the historian be able to cherish such expansive views, 
if he, instead of being a thorough theologian, filled with the 
spirit ‘of truth, be either a narrow-minded sectarian or infidel ? 


§ 7. Style of the Historian. 


There yet remain some difficulties, which arising partly from 
the manner of representation, partly from the mode of arranging 
materials, present themselves to the careful historian. 'Tomake 
actions, the subject of history, clearly understood, the historian 
must delineate time and place, when and where they occurred, 
whether their duration have been short like the fight of David 
with Goliah, or long like the march of the Israelites through the 
desert; whether it have been the Mediterranean, on which 
Caesar sailed, or the wide ocean, which Columbus ploughed 
with his ships. Without these delineations, history merely re- 
lating facts in their succession, becomes a chronicle, dry, with- 
out imagination or spirit. If on the other hand the historian in- 
dulges his imagination too much, his history may easily resemble 
a romance. For romance, especially when written by the mas- 
ter hand of a Scott, borrowi ing its characters from history, by 
great accuracy in describing localities and the manners and cus- 
toms of different periods, may gain the appearance of historical 
truth. But though it is praiseworthy for a romance to approach 
history in its character, it is reproachful to the latter, to yield its 
dignity and office of instructing to the imaginative beauties of 
poetry and the desire of entertaining. 

Now in church history much is to be related, little to be de- 
scribed ; its subject is the church and her doctrines, and unlike 
that of civil history, exists less in space and time, than in the 
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mind, in the thought, in the spirit; its object is instruction, and 
its art to develop in clear and distinct language the principles, 
and to manifest the substance of christian doctrines by faithfully 
giving their history. Whilst the ecclesiastical historian must not 
beautify his subject nor attempt to give it any other interest, 
than that, which truth secures it, he must neither deface it by 
mingling his own views with or scattering his judgments through- 
out his relation. Each period forms a necessary link of the 
chain, which leads from remote antiquity to the present time, 
and on its part promoted the gradual advancement to the pre- 
sent state of cultivation ; it claims therefore the right to be 
judged by the spirit of its own age, above which it could not be 
expected to rise, though in its bosom the seed of a higher 
period was germinating. It is not only unjust, but renders a 
correct judgment impossible, if we make the more enlightened 
views of the present day a standard of those of any former age, 
and thus overlooking the necessity of their having once existed, 
endeavor to show our own wisdom by throwing ridicule 
and censure over them. ‘The only way to give the reader a 
correct idea of former periods, is to lead him into their spirit 
and to secure him a full insight not only into actions and their 


design, but also into their bearing on futurity, so that history may 
assume the form of a harmonious whole, the aim of which is to 
bring the truth of the christian religion constantly nearer to us. 


§ 8. Arrangement. 


Finally as the relation, so also the method of arranging histori- 
cal materials presents difficulties which are neither small nor few. 
The element of history is time in its succession. Every deed 
has a relation both to the past and to the future, and all actions 
may be considered as flowing in an uninterrupted stream. At 
the same time, however, no deed is isolated in its own time, but 
is surrounded by many that are contemporaneous. Hence there 
are two methods of arranging the materials of history. One 
observes the contemporaneousness of deeds, and goes by centu- 
ries: thus the qualitative unity, which our minds strive after is 
destroyed, the thread of facts being cut off, by which those 
deeds, which form one chain are linked together. The other 
method directs its attention principally to that quality, by which 
actions being united with each other form a whole, and divides 
according to the most important era in the continuance or expi- 
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ration of historical facts. ‘Thus, however, the tie, by which 
many contemporaneous actions are interwoven, is sundered 
and while a review of them is rendered almost impossible, 
the isolated train of facts itself becomes less intelligible, since the 
different functions of history in their development cannot be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of their contemporaneous rela- 
tions to each other ; for all require and determine each other 
mutually. Hence it is that whilst either of these arrangements 
is insufficient by itself, they will, if united, produce a complete 
picture of history. 


In casting a glance on the historiography of Germany, I do 
not intend to enter on the particular, but only on the general 
merits of each school. For of schools I must speak as well 
when adverting to historians, as to theologians, especially in a 
country where schools exercise so entire a sway as they do in 


Germany. 


§ 9. Orthodox School. Sectarian Historians. 


(a) Until the Reformation history was but a matter of mem- 
ory, a mere chronicle. Without being understood or consulted 
for their bearing, facts were related according to the time in 
which they succeeded each other. With the Reformation, 
however, an opposition had taken place in the church, which 
resulted in an entire separation. ‘The historian had from this 
time to exercise his judgment in reflecting on the nature of this 
separation, in tracing it back to its origin and principle, the truth 
of the gospel ; and the security with which Catholic writers had 
formerly rested on the infallibility of the pope, and of all eccle- 
siastical measures, originating with his holiness, was lost forever. 
On the one hand now we see the old church attack Protestant- 
ism, and anxious to defend her own immutability ; on the other, 
we find Protestantism ready to justify its progress and to refute 
the doctrines of Catholicism, by the truths of the gospel. Thus 
church history giving an account of this agitation, becomes sub- 
servient to the interest of these two great parties, and changes 
its hue from the very commencement down to the present 
day.— From the time of the Reformation to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it has therefore an apologetical and polemi- 
cal tendency, and if written with faithfulness, conscientiousness, 
and true piety, this kind of historiography, though deficient in 
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many respects, may in its time be expected to do good. Ex- 
aggerations will it is true take place, but as they will be found 
on both sides, those on the one, will be rendered harmless by 
those on the other. Seckendorf De Lutheranismo, 1691, may 
serve as an example. 


More impartial Historians. 


(b.) In the middle of the last century, when the Protestant 
theological world of Europe was divided into two great portions, 
Arnold in the name of the pious, and Thomasius in that of the 
new school, with equal warmth demanded impartiality of the his- 
torian. History, they asserted, ought to be a science independ- 
ent of party views; the life of the church, in whatever form it 
may present itself, is to be faithfully represented. Criticism is 
to be exercised, data must be investigated and compared with 
each other, and every fact must be substantiated by the neces- 
sary documents. ‘These facts are then to be connected accord- 
ing to their internal affinity, and hence history is no longer di- 
vided into centuries, but into periods. Again the composition 
must contain an exposition of its matter, the style must be ele- 
gant, the representation tasteful. ‘The contents, it was con- 
ceived, are in themselves rather dry, but imagination and lan- 
guage can and ought to secure the interest of the reader. Mo- 
sheim (born 1694, d. 1755), though his history is yet divided 
into centuries, takes nevertheless the lead of this period, and 
his works together with those of Buddens, deserve the credit to 
have been first in turning the reader’s attention to the internal 
spirit and doctrines of the church. 


§ 10. Heterodox Historians. 


During the period of Mosheim, Wolf's philosophy prevailed 
throughout Germany. As this on its part had forced Leibnitz’s 
metaphysics to evaporate their spirits, so the so called popular 
philosophy rendered Wolf's stiff and lifeless method of philoso- 
phizing still more shallow. Before Wolf, philosophy in Ger- 
many had been the exclusive property of the learned; Leib- 
nitz himself wrote only in Latin and French ; Wolf, advised 
and guided by Leibnitz, composed most of his voluminous quar- 
tos in the German, and in a simple, intelligible, though stiff and 
methodical style. After this philosophy had become extremely 
superficial, the Germans turned their attention to the investiga- 
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tions of other nations, and with them received the English deism 
and the French naturalism. The time when this took place, 
honored itself with the title of the improved and enlightened age, 
and considered itself to be extremely wise. This self-conceit 
was however destroyed in a most mortifying manner, when I, 
H. Jacobi (born 1743, d. 1819), starting from Rousseau’s phi- 
losophy and I. Kant (born 1724, d. 1804), induced by Hume’s 
skepticism, introduced each a system of their own. Though 
these systems differ considerably, and though it was Kant’s 
Criticism particularly, that upset forever all so called “ natural 
religiqn,” their result with regard to the christian religion was 
nearly the same. According to both, God is incomprehensible, 
yet we are forced to believe in his existence. Both opposed 
the term revelation as used in the symbolical books of the Pro- 
testant churches. ‘That the revelation should be inspiration, 
that the ideas revealed, should be thoughts, which God ina 
miraculous manner had implanted in the minds of sacred writers, 
they questioned. Thoughts can only proceed from the power 
of thinking: how then, —they asked—can divine thoughts in 
man be distinguished from his own? Or how can thoughts of 
God become at all those of man, without proceeding from the 
power of thinking in the latter? Or how could man understand 
those thoughts without thinking them himself? And in the lat- 
ter case, would they not be Ais thoughts, by whatever process 
he might have obtained them ?—Jacobi, therefore, maintained 
that man has an innate consciousness of God, with which a con- 
viction of his existence is connected, which surpasses even the 
certainty of our self-consciousness. ‘This conviction he calls 
faith, and its development in history he calls revelation, since 
that, which before was concealed, becomes daily more mani- 
fest.— Kant, who admitted no knowledge except it could be de- 
duced from our own understanding and mind, arrived at the con- 
clusion, that we can know nothing of God, neither by revela- 
tion nor by reason. Not by revelation; because unless man 
had an idea of God before receiving a revelation, he would not 
be able to ascertain whether what was revealed to him, was 
God or not, and because unless he was convinced of the exist- 
ance of God before the revelation was made, he would naturally 
doubt whether the revelation was really from God. Not by 
reason ; for reason can only know itself, and external nature ; 
but in neither can it ascertain the existence of God. We know 
nature only as it appears to our senses, without having it ever 
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in our power to say, what it really is. God (who is a vooupe- 
vov and not a gasvouevor), who does not appear to our senses, 
cannot therefore be ascertained by our knowledge of nature. 
Again, reason, being the power of all knowledge, may indeed 
discover among many other ideas also that of an eternal and al- 
mighty being as the first cause of all, but whether this idea cor- 
responds with the reality, it must leave undecided. He, there- 
fore, sought for what he could neither find in revelation, the pos- 
sibility of which he did not altogether deny, nor in reason, which 
according to him can know notliing of what is supernatural,— 
in the postulates of our moral sense, which force us to believe 
that the ideas of a law, of the liberty of will and of the immor- 
tality of the soul are true, and that God must exist as the being, 
that will render to every one as he has deserved on earth. This 
demand of our moral sense is what Kant termed faith ; the 
word revelation on the other hand is to him a metaphorical ex- 
pression, which can only be understood of a psychological pro- 
cess, by which our own ‘moral sense unfolds what already slum- 
bers in it as a germ (oneguartixwes.) 

From this time faith in the christian religion was shaken to a 
considerable extent in Germany, and though at the side of the 
Rationalists ( a name, which became current in place of Natu- 
ralists) the Pietists, to whom our next paragraph will advert, 
constantly exercised a beneficial influence, the former became 
more numerous, had greater talents among them, and wrote more 
than the latter, especially in church history, since religion had 
for them only historical interest. ‘The former principle of im- 
partiality was now converted into that of indifference to the re- 
ligious tendency of all historical facts. But indifference is the 
true element of vagueness and the absence of all truth, since the 
latter bears with it an irresistible interest. Thus their history 
was without any proper basis, and the historians in their frivoli- 
ty and contempt of religion, put any construction upon facts 
that happened to suit their designs. They attempted indeed to 
justify their statements, but only by their subjective reasoning, 
by psychological reflections, by practically showing —as they 
expressed it—the origin of deeds and opinions in the lowest 
and meanest motives, in avarice, pride, ambition, revenge, party 
spirit, from which as the roots, they maintained, all ‘Teligious 
rites and institutions to have sprung forth. Thus we see the 
much praised impartiality with regard to creeds and confessions 
changed into a — e against truth, for what they called his- 
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torical truth, consisted but in establishing historical data. In- 
stead of giving many instances of the contempt, which they man- 
ifested for religion, I will only mention Spittler’s ecclesiastical 
history, which is nevertheless, on many accounts, an excellent 
work. It begins with the follow ing words: “ The world never 
experienced a revolution, that was so insignificant in its begin- 
ning, and so remarkable in its widely spread consequences, as 
that which was caused 1800 years ago by a Jew, called 
Christ.”* Voltaire’s witty words were then fulfilled, “that 
church history is a gallery of human folly.” Wit, satire, humor, 
ingenuity, are now presented to the reader, in the place of truth. 
The principal writers of this period are: Spittler (born 1752, 
d. 1810), Grundriss der christlichen Kirchengeschichte, repub- 
lished by Planck. Henke (born 1751, d. 1809), Allgemeine 
Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, 3 vols. Planck (born 1751), 
Geschichte des Protestantischen Lehrbesriffs, 6 vols. Woltman 
(born 1770, d. 1817), Geschichte der Reformation in Deutsch- 
land, 3 vols. Menzel, etc. etc. 


Transition. 


After this school had carried out its principles to their full ex- 
treme, after its levity, selfishness and infidelity, its wanton de- 
struction of all positive contents in our religion, its poverty of 
ideas and want of spirit, the lameness of its theories, and its 
despicable views in every science, had exhibited themselves 
fully and without disguise, a general dissatisfaction and disgust 
with it seized nearly every portion of Germany. This change 
was not caused by education, nor by views which could be tra- 
ced historically to their date and hour,— but it took place sud- 
denly and at once ; not in the ripened minds of the learned, but 
among the youth. As if from idiosyncrasy they turned against 
Rationalism ; and their teachers, who favored infidelity , themselves 
no longer possessing faith, had the mortification of seeing the 
seed they had sown produce fruits neither wished nor designed 
by them. It was s then, that every science underwent a change, 


* The same irreverence we find in J. G. Eichhorn’ s history of the 
world (1799), Vol. I. p. 274. “Seventy years before the Jews met with 
this severe catastrophe, Jesus had risen among them, who by a better 
philosophy of religion, which he drew out of the old Mosaic, bad effected 
a spiritual revolution, which by degrees spread itself over all parts of 
the world, and a great portion of its inhabitants.” 
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that philosophy, formerly opposed to religion, declared itself its 
servant, and willingly acknowledged the supremacy of Chris- 
tianity, that faith in Christ, as the only Saviour of the world, 
forced its way irresistibly among the rising generation ; and it was 
then, that ecclesiastical historiography altered its principles. 
History, as has been shown above, had lost all its objectiveness, 
and was only the manufacture of historians, of their reflections, 
and psychological reasons. After the consequences of such a 
historiography had manifested themselves sufficiently, it was de- 
manded that the historian should neither be a sectarian, or anti- 
christian, but siding with no party whatever, should give facts 
as met with in their respective sources. Schmidt (born 1772, 
d. 1829) wrote the first work in this manner. Handbuch der 
christlichen kirchengeschichte, 6 vols. ; unfinished. He explored 
sources, made copious extracts, and arranged them so that the 
text is merely the thread which unites them. The most ac- 
complished work of this kind, however, is that of Gieseler, 
which is almost entirely made up of citations, so that in a coun- 
try, where access to sources is difficult, it may be recommended 
as one of the best substitutes for them.* ‘The principal good 
traits in this book are, faithfulness, a ripe judgment, readi- 
ness on the part of the author, to submit all his views to histori- 
cal truth, a desire to have the reader decide for himself, without 
assuming the office of intellectual guardians ; perfect liberality, 
without indifference to religion, or its various forms; a convic- 
tion, that to enter the spirit which breathes in church history, 
we must possess it ourselves. Yet what distinguishes this his- 
tory decidedly from all prior to it, is this. Previous to Gieseler, 
all writers have dwelt so long on the first parts of their works, 
that they had neither time nor strength left, either to perceive, 
or to describe, the great total change, which had been caused in 
the life of the church, by the Teutonic nations. Gieseler is 
the first, except Raumer, in his “ Hohenstaufen,’ who suc- 
ceeded in pointing it out, so that in this respect his history stands 
unrivalled. 

To this school _may justly be attached the history of Engel- 
hard, 4 vols., which by an admirable brevity comprises in its 


* A work like J. G. Eichhorn’s “ Antiqua historia ea ipsis veterum 
Scriptorum (Greecorum et Latinorum) narrationibus contexta,” or one 
like that of Raumer, on the Latin historians of the middle age, would 
answer this purpose still better. 
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few volumes more facts, than many much larger works. The 
fourth volume contains a rich collection of literature, and of 
quotations, and proves the profound knowledge, which the author 
has of sources. Yet to him, every action is a mere occurrence, 
a phenomenon, to whose internal nature, purpose, or design, 
the author feels entirely indifferent, so that that truth, on ac- 
count of which alone we study church history, does not every 
where appear. Both Engelhard, and Gieseler desire to give 
pure history and nothing else, to attach fact to fact, without ex- 
pressing any opinion of theirown. ‘This is laudable and noble ; 
yet the mere facts and their arrangements do not give a full 
history. 


Evangelical School. 


In a former paragraph, I have alluded to the fact, that both 
Rationalists and Pietists coincided in the wish, that church his- 
tory should be impartial. ‘They remained united, however, 
only until this impartiality was converted into indifference, and 
finally into anti-christianism, when a reaction took place in the 
bosoms of the Pietists, against the Rationalists. At first Mil- 
ner’s work, whose design was practical christianity, satisfied 
their wishes; afterwards a more poetical representation was 
looked for, since the shallowness, the dry and lifeless manner of 
the rationalizing school, had on this point also, caused a coun- 
teraction. ‘This desire found its satisfaction in Stollberg’s large 
history, though it was written in the spirit of Catholicism. 
Stollberg (born 1750, d. 1810), Die Geschichte der Religion 
Jesu Christi, 18 vols., 1811 —18, continued by Kerz, 7 vols., 
1824 —31. Works however, like those of Stollberg and Milner, 
wanted a solid foundation, and it was only Neander that gave 
this school, whose friends might be called Supernaturalists, a 
scientific character. We are struck at once with the learning of 
Neander, his thorough acquaintance with historical fountains, 
and his independent investigations into antiquities, which fre- 

uently produce entirely new results, confirm what was be- 
bre doubtful, and explain what had already been acknowl- 
edged. He has likewise entered regions inaccessible, or un- 
known before, as may especially be seen from the third volume 
of his work. It is on this account that his history must become 
voluminous, though it is the great art of historiography, to select 
from the large mass of materials what is most important, and to 
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connect with ease, what has been gained by labor and persever- 
ance ; to articulate facts, as in an organization, of which one 
member supports another. In this latter respect, Neander 
has not perhaps been so successful as others. The design of 
his work is the edification of the reader, and he endeavors to 
effect this by the whole representation, and occasionally by 
pious and devotional reflections. Personal piety is his highest 
aim, and he desires to show its development in historical char- 
acters, as qualified by circumstances and education, and to ex- 
hibit how, from this individual piety — which in his view is pe- 
culiar in every person, according to the disposition, intellect, etc. 
—many differences in doctrine have proceeded. Hence he 
does not acknowledge the idea of the christian church in the 
common sense of the term, nor a perfect agreement in faith, but 
considers symbolical books a misfortune, limiting the free culti- 
vation of individual piety, in which every one would have a 
faith of his own, though derived from the one faith. 

In the latter respect, the recently published work of Guericke 
may be said to be more definite, and more decided. In the 
opinion of Neander, it matters little whether a man is an Arian, 
a Nestorian, or a Calvinist, if he be only pious: Guericke re- 
gards symbolical books as necessary, and is a zealous Lutheran. 
He desires a union between church and State, whilst Neander 
is strongly opposed to an established church. Guericke admits 
that the church should be a visible body. Neander is in favor 
of no constitution. Guericke’s design is likewise to promote 
personal piety, and to oppose Rationalism, both in its frivolity, 
and indifference. Yet he dwells less on the development of 
piety in individuals, than on the life of the church ; her spirit 
lives in him, as bis history testifies, though in the form of feel- 
ing, and not in that of pure science, which, if the right kind, in- 
cludes the former. 
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§ 12. Influence of the so called “newest philosophy” on 
Historiography. 


wan 


The results of Jacobi’s and Kant’s philosophy were the 
same with regard to religion, as 1 have mentioned in a former 
paragraph; but there was a great difference in the process, by 
which they attained them. What Jacobi called “faith” was 
based on an instinctive feeling, that constrains us to believe, and 
the term “faith” was according to him to be extended even to 
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empirical and sensual knowledge. We must believe that things 
are as they appear, orelse question our knowledge of them. 
Kant’s “fazth’’ on the other hand originated in the postulates of 
the so called practical reason, or of the moral sense. With the 
followers of the latter, after they attempted to reconcile the de- 
mands of Rationalism with revelation, reason became the me- 
dium, by which to try the truth of a dogma, so that revelation 
was considered true, if it revealed nothing contrary to reason; 
while its truths, like the light of the sun to the nature of the eye, 
would conform to the wants of reason. As, however, the light 
is the medium, through which alone the eye is enabled to see, 
and on which it depends for sight, so reason is entirely dependent 
for eternal truth on revelation. Those on the other hand, who 
embraced Jacobi’s system, made religious feeling, whose seat 
was the heart, the touchstone of every revealed truth, and the 
source of all piety. The immediate effects of Kant’s opinions 
on historiography gave it a more moral tendency ; the extreme, 
to which this was carried, called forth the opposite, and instead 
of a history made up of psychological reasoning, we receive one, 
in which facts are attached to facts, without ever polluting his- 
torical truth by intermingling individual opinion. Neander and 
his school, on the other hand, united the spirit of Pietism with 
the principles of Jacobi. ‘The soul of faith according to them 
is personal conviction. Whatever faith be, ifit be based on con- 
viction, it is sufficient. This conviction must rest on religious 
feeling, which imperatively demands acquiescence in it; yet 
qualified by this feeling, which differs in every one, it must be 
peay characterized in each Christian, and should it, therefore, 

forced into a dogmatical system, or be modelled by symboli- 
cal books, it would be cramped, and its free development would 
be impeded. 

Hegel’s school, that again insists on the necessity of symboli- 
cal books, and on preserving their binding authority, opposes that 
of Neander. Without entering however further into particulars, 
I shall try to give in as few words as possible, a sketch of the 
manner, in which Hegel’s school desires ecclesiastical history to 


be written. 
The idea* of the church, as existing in Christ, and in its 


* Without pretending to give in a short note an accurate definition 
of the term “idea,” as used with a slight shade of difference by Schell 
ing and Hegel, I intend only to show by an imperfect comparison the 
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eternal nature being invisible and unchangeable, beyond space 
and time, becomes visible by the grace of God in doctrines, dis- 
cipline and rites, thus receiving existence on earth, has an exter- 
nal history, for it is the nature of life and of spirit, that what 
they contain in the abstract they unfold and manifest. This 
idea of the church, as existing in Christ, is without differences 
or oppositions, is a totality ,aunity, one whole. But accommo- 
dating itself to the consciousness of man, in which it exists — 
ually, it shoots forth many branches, and develops itself i 
many degrees and under many forms, yet in each of them it is 
contained, and that which affiliates them, and thus makes them 
members of the same body, is the eternal idea of the church, 
from which all proceed. This historical dev elopment of the 
idea of the church does not alter it, nor change any thing in it, 
but serves to render it more clear, more distinct, more manifest 
by exhibiting it under many different aspects, in all of which it 
is the same, though none of themcontains it fully. As one life 
pervades root, tr unk, branches, leaves, blossoms and seed, as one 


sense, in which it is to be understood above. We speak of genera 
and species, in the animal world. ‘These genera are not the products 
of a mere arbitrary division, which man made for his convenience ; 
they do nut exist merely in our thoughts and through them, but they 
exist really, and every genus preserves itself in its species and its in- 
dividuals from time totime. The genus as such, is invisible (the mere 
potentia, Suvauic) but in developing itself,(in proceeding from dSuvapus 
to évepyela, from potentia to actus) it produces species and individuals, 
in which it becomes visible. If we now would classify animals, we 
can do it only by referring the single individuals to their genus, by 
which they are distinguished from other individuals. This genus is 
the same as “idea,” comprising all its species and individuals under it. 
Living and becoming visible in its species and individuals, it is, how- 
ever, more than they, and no single individual is the genus itself, 
though each contains it. Ifnow all genera again are considered in 
subordination to one, that is highest, then this will be the idea, which 
runs throughout all of them. Compare Bockshammer on the Free- 
dom of the Human Will, translated by Kaufman, p. 18, note. 

It is extremely difficult, even for those who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with the German genius, to understand Hegel’s philosophy, and it 
seems to me, that it would be utterly impossible to any one, who would 
not be willing to spend years in studying it. Without eulogizing this 
system, or any philosophy, I would say, that Hegel opposes noth- 
ing so strongly as Pantheism. Every page of his works goes to prove 
this. 
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blood pulsates in all the members, so all the different portions of the 
visible church on earth are penetrated by the idea of the invisi- 
ble church. This idea is not only the centre, but lives also in 
the periphery, which springs forth from it. It is not only the 
fountain of all light, but springing forth, remains in contact with 
itself in all its expansions. 

Neander likewise makes the idea of the invisible church the 
principle of historiography, but maintains that the visible church 
on earth is at variance with this idea, that consequently it is not 
the product of the latter, but of opinions and actions, which de- 
pend on a combination of circumstances. 

The first and most indispensable requisite in the historian, 
according to Hegel’s school, is not only the acknowledgment of 
this idea of the invisible church as realizing itself in history, but 
to exhibit all ecclesiastical actions and all systems of divinity as 
proceeding from it or as being at least indirectly qualified by it, 
not indeed in an abstract way, but by being communicated to 
the mind of man and by living and acting in it. The historian 
must resist the desire to handle history according to his views, 
make decisions of his own and the like, but must yield all personal 
wishes and opinions (ne inferas, sed efferas) to the truth of the 
idea of the church, which has articulated itself into comprehen- 
sive epochs, before ever an historian thought of dividing it; just 
as the natural historian does not divide the tree into trunk and 
branches, but the life in the tree has performed this function it- 
self, and the natural historian has only to observe this and to 
follow. ‘Thus the study of ecclesiastical history would become 
the same as that of pure systematical divinity, with the only 
difference, that the various parts of truth appear frequently in 
history according to the fullest development of which they are 
susceptible, when they strike a nation or some of its individuals 
more forcibly than all the others. Hence ecclesiastical history aids 
and illustrates systematical divinity. Neither must the historian ev- 
er indulge the opinion, that any event in church history could have 
been otherwise than it really occurred, as if any actions or series 
of actions were accidental; it is much more the triumph of his- 
toriography to prove that the different periods and their regular 
succession were necessary, as it is necessary for the seed first to 
sink the root into the soil, and then shoot forth its trunk, and 
afterwards the branches, etc. But whilst each period of ecclesi- 
astical history was necessary, none can claim the privilege to be 
the last, but must suffer itself in the progress of time, and of 
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greater religious knowledge to become elements of a new one, 
that rises from it. It is thus that though the subject of history 
is past, its contents are not, but are preserved as the seeds of 
new productions, until the whole shall be complete. 

As a model of this kind of historiography, | would mention 
Marheinecke’s Geschichte der Reformation. Hase’s work on 
ecclesiastical history approaches this school considerably. 

In closing these imperfect remarks on historiography, I 
would state that it has been my design to characterize schools, 
and not mere single historians. It is only then that a correct 
view of the state of any science may be obtained, when we see 
its gradual advance, while a mere notice of individual writers 
can give only an imperfect idea of their value, and the state of 
science, just as a leaf broken from the stem, can convey but a 
very inadequate notion of the whole plant. 

Though historiography in Germany is not yet what we fond- 
ly hope it will soon be, it must appear sufficiently from the above, 
that it is freeing itself from the dangerous influence of Rational- 
ism. Where the genius of a nation is constantly making new 
efforts, none of which can satisfy its expectations, there is no 
danger but that truth will at length prevail. 

The following writers have been made use of: Marheinecke ; 
Rosenkranz ; Hase ; Bauer; Lehnert ; and others. 


ARTICLE III. 


Bisuorp But ter. 


By J. Alden, Prof. of Rhet. and Polit. Economy, Williams College. 


We do not propose to review the writings of bishop Butler. 
We should almost as soon think of reviewing the writings of the 
apostle Paul. We donot claim to have discovered in his works 
any excellencies that have not heretofore been known and ap- 
preciated. We know not that we can express in a single sen- 
tence the design of this article. Perhaps this ought to prevent 
its appearance in print; we claim then the privilege of an ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

Vor. X. No. 28. 41 
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We should not vary far from the truth were we to say, that 
our leading motive in selecting the name of Butler as the sub- 
ject of remark, is to call forth our feelings of reverence and ad- 
miration —an exercise salutary and i important in these democrat- 
ic days. Intelligent, unfeigned admiration of excellence is, to 
say the least, as beneficial in its influence on the intellectual and 
moral character as the study of languages, or mathematics, or 
philosophy. 

We repeat we have made no new discoveries in Butler. 
We shall not presume to inform our readers that he was possess- 
ed of one of the best intellects, England or the world ever saw. 
This were performing a work of supererogation, a fault Protes- 
tant as well as Romanist writers are prone to commit. 

Butler is known to the greater number of readers as the au- 
thor of the Analogy. ‘This work is praised by all, read by a 
goodly number, and understood and relished by a few. The 
many regard it as an impregnable fortress erected for the defence 
of Christianity —of the plan of its structure, its engines, and 
artillery, they are ignorant ; still, the impression of its strength 
is sufficient to spire confidence on the part of friends, and pre- 
vent attacks on the part of foes. We do not think that the 
Analogy can be too highly estimated. We think it worthy of 
all the praises it has received, even of those bestowed on trust 
and imitation. We yield to none in our admiration of its merits, 
and we demur to many of its alleged defects. We do not think 
it open to the charge of obscurity and harshness of expression. 
We have felt indignant when critics have recommended that it 
be rewritten, and improved by means of a more modern and 
elegant style. It is true its pages are not always as clear as 
those of Addison ; nor are the waters of the deep lake, even 
when free from impurities, as clear as the brook that brawls over 
its pebbly bottom. It is true its sentences are not construct- 
ed with the mellifluous cadence of Gibbon, the more chast- 
ened music of Burke, or the perfect rhythm of Hall; nor 
does the nature of the work allow it. No doubt he might have 
given more of polish to his sentences, but we are not sure that 
the work had thus been improved, and rendered less exceptiona- 
ble on the score of taste. The smoothness that becomes the 
alabaster ornament, and the delicacy of hue that gives charm to 
the Fleur de Lis would not be in taste in every species of 
architecture and coloring. 
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Whether obscurity pertains to a work, can be determined on- 
ly when the design is regarded. ‘The design of the Analogy is, 
we suspect, not always understood. Many peruse it expecting 
clear and complete demonstration ; of these, some fancy they 
find it because it is Butler, and others lay aside the book with 
dissatisfaction if not disgust. Now to give formal and complete 
demonstration to any truth, to place it in its clearest absolute 
light was no part of his object. His design was to collect the 
dim and scattered rays that had hitherto been unobserved; to 
bring them together so as to render visible the many objects 
which had otherwise remained unseen by them. His object 
was to bring light out of darkness (darkness at least to other 
minds) ; if we keep this in view, instead of complaining that 
the brightness of noonday is wanting, we shall be astonished 
at the amount of light he has furnished. 

We have reason to think that the Analogy is sometimes re- 
cited in our literary institutions without any clear comprehension 
of its scope. We hold this to be a sore evil under the sun. 
We hold that teacher to be guilty of no small moral obliquity 
who allows his pupils to think they understand Butler when 
they do not. The remark is true in regard to every species of 
knowledge, but especially so with respect to subjects of an in- 
tellectual and moral nature. 

The Analogy can be studied to advantage only when there 
has been a previous thorough training. It may properly form a 
part of the later studies of a collegiate course, provided a rigid 
system of instruction and requirement in languages and math- 
ematics has been adhered to in the earlier part. ‘The man that 
can read and comprehend the Analogy possesses a well disci- 
plined mind. He is prepared to read and understand any sen- 
sible writer, and to think soberly and for himself. 

The introduction of the Analogy into our smaller schools 
leads not merely to a waste of time, but to other serious evils ; 
But if in this free and enlightened land, parents choose to have 
their children study Butler or Sanscrit, before their articulation is 
distinct, or at least before their orthography is completed, it is 
not for us to deprive them of their “ inalienable” rights. 

The Analogy, we suspect, has not been directly useful in the 
conversion of skeptics. We were about to say that no man 
capable of reading Butler could be in circumstances needing 
conversion to the christian faith ; but we recollect the influence 
of passion and prejudice on the perceptions of reason. For 
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direct and immediate effect ; we regard Fuller’s Gospel its own 
Witness, and many other works we might name, as superior. 
We mention this because we have known instances where But- 
ler has been commended to the perusal of those who were in 
doubt in respect to the truth of Christianity, when some direct 
statement of the Evidences had been better adapted to the 
case. 

But, as we have before remarked, the Analogy has given 
confidence to friends and prevented the attack of foes. If it 
had been useful in no other way, the author had been worthy 
of everlasting remembrance. 

It has not added (nor was it a part of its design,) to our 
knowledge of theology. In this Butler’s scholarship was not 
profound. His views of the great cardinal doctrine of the gospel, 
redemption through the blood of Christ, was faint and indistinct. 
In this respect he stands in strong contrast with his peer in in- 
tellect, our own immortal Edwards. ‘The one viewed the atone- 
ment as having some necessary connexion with our salvation — 
the other regarded it as the sum and substance of the gospel, 
and by one sublime comprehension regarded the history of the 
world as the history of redemption. 

Great as are the merits of Butler as the author of the Analogy, 
we are disposed to rate his merits as a moral philosopher still 
higher. It is as the great expounder of our moral constitution 
that we love to contemplate him, rather than as the defender of 
the christian revelation. In the latter cause others, though 
possessed of inferior power, have done equal service ; in the for- 
mer, among uninspired men, he stands alone. To him of right 
belongs the epithet unworthily bestowed on the apologist for 
tyranny,* “the chancellor of human nature.” 

His moral system is contained in his Essay on the Nature of 
Virtue and in his Sermons. Not that he has constructed a formal 
system — he has brought out great fundamental truths that lead us 
to nature’s system. It is not our purpose to state at large his 
contributions to moral science. He may almost be said to have 
given it existence. It would scarce be exaggeration to say that 
whatever of truth in relation to that science has appeared since 
his time is but the development and expansion of his teachings. 
Before his exhibition of our social nature, and his reasonings in 
proof of the supremacy of conscience, the systems of utility and 
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selfishness have fallen, or are destined soon to fall. In regard 
to the great foundation truths of morals, he is pronounced by 
those best qualified to decide so great a question worthy the 
name of a discoverer. * 

It is as a moral philosopher that Butler has exerted and is 

destined to exert his greatest influence. This will appear if we 
consider first, the influence of moral science. There are those 
who regard it as having but little influence on the minds and 
actions of mankind. T hey regard all abstract speculation as 
something apart from real life, as foreign from those influences 
which give to society “ form and pressure.” But this is a 
superficial view of human nature. In truth all men are led by 
speculative theory. ‘The mass are governed in their actions by 
current rules, maxims, and proverbs which had their origin in 
speculative theories. These maxims often continue to exert a 
mighty influence long after the theories from which they sprung 
have exploded. Unhappily the theories which have given birth 
to most of the current maxims of the world have been false, and 
their influence, of consequence, disastrous. The attentive stu- 
dent of history and human character has seen the influence of 
unsound speculative views on almost every subject, and es- 
pecially in regard to morals. How much of the wo this world 
has witnessed, can be traced to vicious theories of morals, theo- 
ries, it is true, originating in the depravity of the human heart, 
but giving to it a direction, and a development it had not other- 
wise attained. 

Since morals lie at the foundation of human happiness, since 
the views we entertain on moral topics will give complexion to 
the whole current of thought and action, he exerts a mighty- and 
lasting influence who fixes moral principles on the basis of truth 
and nature. He who unfolds the mechanism of the celestial 
framework and renders it in some degree subservient to the pur- 
poses of man, has performed a noble work. Is it a less noble 


* “In these sermons, he bas omaha truths more capable of being ex- 
actly distinguished from the doctrines of his predecessors, more satis- 
factorily established by him, more comprehensively applied to partic- 
ulars, more rationally connected with each other, and therefore more 
worthy of the name of discovery than any with which we are acquaint- 
ed; if we ought not, with some hesitation, toexcept the first steps of 
the Grecian philosophers towards a theory of morals.” Mackintosh’s 
Ethical Philosophy. With some of Sir James’s remarks on Butler 
we by no means agree. 
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and important task to unfold the complications of the human 
soul, and point out the principle that shall correct its anoma- 
lous workings, and restore proportion, life and beauty ; such 
was the task of Butler. 

Again. Consider the influence of Butler through means of 
his disciples. Stewart, that most accomplished teacher, derived 
his views of morals from Butler. How many thousands have 
imbibed them from his eloquent lips and his attractive volumes. 
Brown, it is asserted, drew from the same storehouse those 
truths which his own enthusiasm and fancy made so captivating 
to his crowded hearers, and in his printed pages have carried 
conviction to so many minds. Chalmers,* the most effective 
mind that Scotland at present possesses, employs his matchless 
expansive powers on the deep truths of Butler. The author 
of the best Moral Philosophy that has yet appeared remarks : 
“The author to whom I am under the greatest obligations is 
bishop Butler. The chapter on conscience is, as I suppose, 
but little more than a development of his ideas on the same sub- 
ject. How much more I owe to this incomparable writer I 
know not. As it was the study of his sermons on human na- 
ture that first turned my attention to this subject, there are, 
doubtless, many trains of thought which I have derived from 
him, which I have not been able to trace back to their source, 
as they have long since become incorporated with my own re- 
flections.” +* These, and a thousand lesser lights who owe 
their brightness to this great moral luminary, attest the influence 
he is exerting on the world. We think it clear then that it is 
through means of his moral speculations that he is destined to 
exert his greatest influence. 

The progress of his principles has been comparatively slow ; 
in a Jong time after their publication they seem to have been 
‘unknown rather than rejected.’ In later times their slow pro- 
gress has been owing to the popularity of Paley. ‘The merit 
of Paley’s other publications, his power of placing things in an 
atmosphere of light, caused his Moral Philosophy to be received 
almost without question. His book was for many years used 
as a text book, in almost every seminary in our land. The 


* “T have derived greater aid from the views and reasonings of 
bishop Butler, than I have been able to find besides, in the whole 
range of our existent authorship.” Bridgewater Treatise. 


t Preface to Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. 
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injury he has inflicted on philosophy is incalculable. That 
“ he carried moral philosophy backward,”’* always an ortho- 
dox, is fast becoming a catholic sentiment. His reign is well 
nigh over. The lovers of utility must pass over to the ranks 
of Bentham, or they will soon find their numbers piteously 
small. 

Butler has done for moral, what Bacon did for physical sci- 
ence,— pointed out the proper method of study. There were be- 
fore the time of Bacon, some physical inquirers that questioned 
nature aright; and so before the time of Butler there were 
some moral inquirers who caught glimpses of truth, and at times 
pursued the proper method of investigation. But in either case 
the examples were so rare, that Bacon and Butler may with 
propriety be regarded as the great directors in the studies of na- 
ture and morality. 

Later writers have dwelt much on the application of the in- 
ductive method to intellectual and moral science ; Butler with- 
out any scientific flourish, practised it. So far as induction is 
capable of application to the moral subjects, he applied it. He 
has not furnished theoretic rules but examples, examples of so- 
ber and accurate observation. ‘The man that has made himself 
acquainted with Butler’s manner, who has become familiar with 
the workings of his mind, who can gaze on truth steadily and 
long tll it shall stand forth clearly in its full proportions, is pre- 
pared to enlarge the boundaries of science. As this mode of 
study shall be applied to intellectual science, it will advance, and 
be freed from the uncertainty and suspicion that attends it. We 
hold it important that the student of mental as well as moral 
science should take lessons from Butler. The thorough study of 
his works would form the best preparative to entering on that 
study. Then there would be no fondness for fanciful theories, 
formal systems and startling paradoxes. What is true in regard 
to mind, would be the question ? and sober observation would 
afford the answer. What are the facts in regard to memory ? 
What are the circumstances favorable to its most accurate ex- 
ercise ? What is true with respect to imagination? What is 
its influence on the character, intellectual and moral? How 
shall reason be brought to its highest perfection ? What are 
the facts in regard to our various passions? How do they 

* See Dr.Channing’s Review of the Works of Paley, in Ch. Ex- 
aminer. 
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affect our intellectual judgments ? How influence the forma- 
tion of our character? How to be eradicated or restrained ?— 
these and a thousand similar questions would be asked and an- 
swered aright; and what knowledge would be more practical 
and useful than that which the answers to such questions would 
contain. Would it not then be seen and felt that the science of 
mind is but the science of human nature, the most practical and 
important of all ? 

hile we thus present Butler as a model and director in the 
study of intellectual and moral science, we are led by contrast 
to speak of Coleridge whose followers are making vigorous 
efforts to assign to him the station which we think belongs to 
Butler. We are aware of the hazard of contempt we run by 
expressing any skeptical doubts as to his claims to be regarded 
as the prince of philosophers. But we have read Butler too 
much to be afraid of confessing our ignorance, and are of too 
‘ tough a pellicle’ to be troubled by the sneers of any man. We 
are not to be deterred from expressing our opinion if we see 
fit, by any oracular assertion that it is too late for any man who 
regards his reputation, to say he cannot understand Coleridge. 
We freely confess that we have met with many passages of 
whose meaning we have not the slightest apprehension ; nor have 
we been so fortunate as to meet with any of the admirers of Cole- 
ridge who could afford us any assistance. We find much that 
we can comprehend, much that indicates extensive learning, 
superior intellect, and a thorough acquaintance with the English 
tongue ; but we have not found that which could lead us to re- 
gard him as a master and model in philosophy. ‘That he isa 
writer of uncommon power, that many valuable apothegms are 
contained in his works, we cheerfully admit; for these we are 
willing to render deserved honor. But when we are called 


upon to do homage to him as the ———— of philosophy, 


to turn away from the lessons of Butler and Locke and Beattie 
and Reid, etc. as from material or superficial writers, when called 
upon to part with all we have gathered from writers whose 
strong English sense often led them right even when their the- 
ories were wrong, and receive the “glorious fragments” of his 
system yet to be, we demur. We think much would be lost 
by exchanging the straightforward, strong sense of the Eng- 
lish school, for the often dreamy, indefinite profoundness of 
Coleridge. 

When we are asked why we should follow Butler as a mas- 
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ter, we can point to his discoveries, his contributions to philosophy, 
to his steady perception and natural exhibition of truth, the 
cautious, modest, common-sense, practical spirit that pervades 
his works. 

When we ask why we should follow Coleridge as a master, 
we indeed hear much respecting his discoveries, but we are not 
told what they are; when we ask, we are told of his amazing 
power, the quickening nature of his writings, their power of 
turning the thoughts inward, as though no other writer promoted 
self-introspection by precept and example. Now we do not 
assert that he has not made important contributions to philoso- 
phy, but we have not been able to learn what they are. In his 
writings we meet with important truths, but none that we did 
not recognize as expressed by other writers. We cannot see 
that the distinction between reason and understanding, which 
his followers think so highly of, is new, except inname. Many 
of the English philosophers had taught that some truths are 
necessary and intuitive, and that others are contingent and are 
seen in the light of evidence — The one self-evident, the other 
the result of a discursive process: now to call the act of the 
mind by which we become acquainted with one class of truths 
anact of the understanding, and the act of mind by which we 
become acquainted with another class of truths an act of the 
reason, is, it seems to us, a no very marvellous stretch of origi- 
nality. We are not sure that we understand the distinction, 
which one of his disciples thinks it worth the labor of a score of 
years to establish, but, we would remark, we have had the bene- 
fit of explanation from one of the most intelligent of Coleridge’s 
admirers. We object then to taking Colendge as a leader in 
philosophy till we meet with some reason for so doing. His 
friends must condescend to tell us in plain English what he has 
done, the advantage of the spirit and style of his philosophy 
over that we are admonished to felinquish. 

The philosophy of Butler is in its spirit eminently practical. 
It teaches to bring home the profoundest truths to the business 
and bosoms of men. It is opposed to the abstraction, the lack 
of sympathy with reality which characterize too many philoso- 
phers. It is practical, not in the radical, but in the true and 
elevated sense of the term. ‘Through want of this, a vast 
amount of intellect and learning has been wasted. A wheel 
may be of mighty power, yet if it be not fitted to other parts of 
the machinery, it will be useless. 

Vou. X. No. 28. 42 
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Butler furnishes the best examples of reasoning with which 
we are acquainted. We dwell on this as a separate theme, in- 
asmuch as some may be induced to study his writings and to 
improve themselves in logic, who may be prejudiced against 
philosophy. 

The readers of the Noctes Ambrosiane at once the pride and 
disgrace of Blackwood’s Magazine, will recollect the question of 
the shepherd, “ Mister North, what is logic?” and the answer 
of North, “ I dont know, if I did I would tell you.” ‘The shep- 
erd then hesitatingly expresses his suspicion that it was the same 
as ‘good sound sense” —a definition we like above all others. 
We are sure we like good sound sense, for we like Butler, and 
Mr. M’ Laurin, and Foster, and many others we might name, but 
we do not like every thing that goes under the name of logic. 
It gives us pain to hear and read a man who thinks more of his 
logical framework than of the subject in hand. He ought to 
look directly and steadily at the truth, be sure that he under- 
stands it himself, and then consider the best way of communicat- 
ing it to others. So that this can be clearly done, the less of 
logical form the better, the less likely the truths to be moved 
out of their appropriate places. If more can be done to make 
the truth clear by an illustration than a syllogism, let him not 
hesitate to use it, nor fear the reputation of possessing imagina- 
tion rather than logic. Burke’s illustrations are often his most 
effective reasonings, that is, he thus brings out, and brings home 
to the heart a truth in the most impressive manner. The 
truth is much more likely to be remembered, and acted on, than 
if supported by the most crabbed syllogism the genius of Aris- 
totle could construct. Butler has none of Burke’s power of 
illustration, yet he affords us specimens of natural logic. He 
presents truths in their natural relations, so that they are not on- 
ly seen, but as it were felt to be true, by those to whom they 
are addressed. 

In what is commonly understood by logical acuteness, But- 
ler was inferior to Edwards. With respect to the latter, we 
agree with Sir James Mackintosh in regarding “ his power of 
subtile arguments,” as “ perhaps unmatched, certainly unsur- 
passed among men.” But Edwards sometimes mistakes words 
for things, a fault never committed by Butler. In the close 
chains of reasoning on the part of the former, the connecting 
link is sometimes a scarcely perceptible variation in the mean- 
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ing of aterm. Many specimens of this could be pointed out, 
especially in his ‘Treatise on the Will. 

But despite his occasional errors he is one of the very best 
reasoners the world has produced, and the son of New-England 
who does not often peruse his Treatise on the Will, Original 
Sin, Nature of Virtue and God’s chief end in Creation, i is false 
to his trust. 

Butler was remarkably free from self-confidence and dogma- 
tism. In this he presents a strong contrast to many philoso- 
phers, falsely so called. ‘The ignorance of man was one of his 
favorite themes. With all his strength he knew the weakness 
of the human mind, and was careful to keep its inquiries within 
legitimate bounds. His modesty and reverence for superiors 
and distrust of himself is finely exhibited in his correspondence 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

He was remarkable for comprehensiveness of mind. This 
term is employed in delineating the character of almost every 
eminent man. There is a glorious indistinctness about the terms 
comprehensiveness and depth which renders them admirable 
substitutes for thought. But these terms have a legitimate 
meaning. There is such a quality as comprehensiveness of 
mind. Butler affords one of the best examples of it. We never 
find him following a chain of reasoning attentive only to the 
connexion of the links. He always views the truth under ex- 
amination in connexion with truths already known, and we nev- 
er for a moment find him pursuing as true, a proposition that 
clashes with any truth previously acquired. He embraces the 
whole circle of related truth at a single view. 

We have thus glanced at a few of thecharacteristics of bishop 
Butler. We have received our reward in the pleasure attend- 
ing their contemplation. We shall rejoice should any be led to 
a higher reverence for, and a more diligent study of his works. 

[ Many of our readers will be pleased with the remarks which 
are made on Coleridge by the writer of the preceding piece. 
We trust such readers will not find fault if we occasionally ad- 
mit articles which may contain remarks indicative of a higher esti- 
mation of Coleridge and his works than the author of the above 
article seems to entertain. Enprror.] 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Historica anp Grotocica, Deuces Comparep. 


By Edward Hitchcock, Prof. of Chem. and Nat. Hist. Amherst College. 


In the number of the Repository for January, 1837, we came 
to the conclusion that the opinions of standard geological wri- 
ters of the present day on the subject of deluges, are reducible 
to three classes. 

Those of the first class, deny that any traces of a general 
deluge remain on the globe. 

The second admit that a general deluge has happened, but 
place the date of its occurrence previous to the existence of man. 

The third maintain that there are distinct marks of a general 
deluge which may have been identical with that of Noah. 

In proceeding now to make a direct comparison between 
these opinions and the facts both of geology and revelation, we 
may group the first two classes together ; since they agree in 
maintaining that no traces exist in nature of the Noachian del- 
uge. Let us now see whether such an opinion brings its advo- 
cates into collision with revelation. 

In the first place, we maintain that it is unreasonable to expect 
any traces of the Mosaic deluge in the secondary or tertiary 
rocks. 

Were we addressing geologists alone, an attempt to prove 
this position would be superfluous ; since they all assent to its 
truth. But we have seen that many very respectable writers 
still appeal to marine petrifactions in the solid rocks, that is, in 
the secondary and tertiary formations, as proof of the occurrence 
of Noah’s deluge. Indeed, this is the prevailing opinion among 
the religious reading part of the community. This is quite an 
advance upon the dogma of physico-theology which broke up 
and even dissolved the entire crust of the globe by the last del- 
uge ; yet in fact the two opinions are almost equally opposed to 
the principles of geology ; still it is not an easy matter to make 
their absurdity manifest to such as have not a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the science. We will, however, present the argu- 
ment in as popular a form as possible. 

It may be necessary here to premise, that in the secondary 
and tertiary rocks, we include all the stratified rocks containing 
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organic remains, except those in the Joose sand and gravel scat- 
tered over the earth’s surface, and called diluvium, and those in 
the deposits that are daily taking place, and which are called al- 
luvium. In other words, we include nearly all the solid rocks 
in which there are petrifactions. And in these we maintain, 
contrary to the prevalent opinion, that it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect to find any marks of the Mosaic deluge. 

In the first place, the action of such a deluge must have been 
for the most part violent and tumultuous, tearing up the surface 
in some places, and sweeping the detritus into others ; whereas 
a large proportion of the fossiliferous rocks appear to have been 
deposited i in quiet waters. 

Moses represents the deluge to have been produced by a rain 
of forty days and the breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep. ‘Those rains, that often in the present state of the globe 
produce wide-spread havoc, rarely continue more than a week ; 
yet they enable us to form some idea of a storm continued 
more than five times as long; and the impression left on the 
mind by this comparison is one of violence and desolation. ‘The 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, has always been 
understood to mean the pouring forth of water from subterra- 
nean reservoirs beneath the ocean ; though it may mean simply 
that the sea rose over the land.* But in either exegesis, the 
action of the rain must have been rendered more rather than less 
tumultuous by the inundation of the ocean. And when the 
waters began to subside, Moses represents a wind as passing 
over the earth to urge them from the land. So that both in 
their rise and fall they must have passed over the surface in cur- 
rents, more or less powerful according to loca] circumstances. 
How, in view of such facts, writers as distinguished as Linnaeus 
and Dr. Macculloch, can assert that “there is nothing in this 
history (of the deluge in Scripture) from which we can infer a 
state of turbulence or violence in the water, we are unable to 
see. Nor are we able to reconcile with such an opinion the 
fact that the ark was almost hermetically sealed, having in it 


* Prof. Stuart, by a faculty for which he is so justly distinguished 
of giving the meaning of the Scriptures definitely and accurately, has 
very happily expressed the literal meaning under consideration. Says 
he, “the fountains of the DIMM, the great deep, the ocean, were open- 
ed (43233), as well as the ‘ windows of heaven ;’ i. e. the ocean over- 
Sowa’ while the rain descended in vast quantities.” Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy, p. 150. 
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but a single window ; so shut up, indeed, that until its covering 
was removed, Noah could not distinctly see, from his lofty sta- 
tion, whether the earth was dry or not. Was it not thus closed 
because it was exposed to the violence of tumultuous waters ? 

Admitting now this turbulence, how could so large a propor- 
tion of the fossiliferous rocks have been formed of the finest ma- 
terials, and have contained so many organic remains with their 
most delicate parts uninjured? ‘These deposits, if made by such 
a deluge, ought rather to be composed of those coarse fragments 
which are now swept along by floods, with broken fragments of 
animals and plants intermingled. 

In the second place, the materials and entombed organic re- 
lics of rocks, formed by such a deluge, ought to be found con- 
Pree mingled together ; whereas the several groups of the 
fossiliterous rocks are actually arranged with great regularity. 
They are as regularly arranged, indeed, as the leaves of a book. 
Each successive group contains organic remains almost as dis- 
tinct from one another as the contents of successive pages in a 
book. Ina book, the paper and the form of the type remain 
essentially the same ; but are differently grouped, so as to make 
out very different senses on different pages. So in the rocks ; 
while their general characters, mineralogical as well as palaeon- 
tological, remain similar in different strata, they are so modified 
in the successive layers as to reveal a very different history of 
the various periods in which they were formed. Had they 
been produced by the deluge of Noah, their mineral and organic 
contents must have been blended promiscuously together, just 
as we find them in that confused mixture of sand, gravel, and 
organic relics, spread over the surface of all countries hitherto 
explored, and which is denominated diluvium. 

In the third place, the duration of Noah’s deluge was too 
short to have allowed of the production of such immense num- 
bers of perfect petrifactions as the fossiliferous rocks contain ; 
and too short for the numerous distinct changes in the materials 
and organic contents of those rocks, which must have taken 
place during their deposition. 

The process of petrifaction, or the conversion of a substance 
into stone, whenever it has been observed, is a slow one. In 
those cases, indeed, where an organic substance is immersed in 
a solution of some compound of iron, as for instance, in copperas, 
it does not require many years to produce a considerable degree 
of mineralization. In this case, however, the pores of the sub- 
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stance are merely filled with mineral matter, but the harder parts 
of the animal or vegetable remain; and we know of no facts 
that show how long it will require to effect. a complete substitu- 
tion of mineral for organic particles. ‘To imagine, however, that 
the whole period occupied by the Noachian deluge, supposing 
it to have been a year, was sufficient to have produced a single 
petrifaction, according to the laws that now operate in nature, 
is contrary to experience. But the fossiliferous rocks are of im- 
mense thickness; so that if those that have been described in 
Europe were to be laid one upon another in a particular spot, 
they would form a pile eight or ten miles in height. And the 
successive strata contain petrifactions of thousands of animals 
and plants, which must have been successively buried and con- 
verted into stone. In many of the layers, indeed, especially the 
uppermost, the process is only partial ; though in all the forma- 
tion, we find some instances of perfect petrifactions ; and through 
two thirds of the thickness, reckoning upwards, the exceptions 
to a perfect change are very rare. No reasonable man can be- 
lieve that such a vast work could have been accomplished by 
the diluvial waters, unless he suppose the petrifying power of 
the waters to have been at that time vastly more active than at 
present. But of this there is no proof; and since there are so 
many proofs of the constancy of nature’s operations at all times, 
we are not at liberty, without strong necessity, to sustain a fa- 
vorite theory by imagining an indefinite potency in the operation 
of causes in early times. ‘True, geologists have thought them- 
selves obliged to admit the greater energy of some natural pro- 
cesses in former periods, than at the present moment. And 
why? Because they think they see proofs of more powerful 
former action? Let similar proof be produced in the case of 
petrifactions, and they will admit a greater rapidity of the pro- 
cess of petrifaction in former periods: though the chemist would 
probably doubt whether this is a process that could be greatly 
accelerated by any conceivable circumstances. We admit, in- 
deed, that a miraculous agency might have petrified all organic 
life on the globe in a moment. But the moment we call in the 
aid of miracles to account for the phenomena of petrifactions, 
or any other effect, we of course exclude all natural operation 
and therefore all philosophical reasoning. We are willing to 
admit a miracle where a miracle can be proved, even in nature ; 
but we contend that when we have admitted any event to be 
miraculous, we must cease to attempt to explain it philosophi- 
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cally. For who will undertake to give us the dynamics of a 
miracle ? 

But the slowness of the petrifactive process is one of the mi- 
nor difficulties opposed to the diluvial origin of fossil organic re- 
mains. The rocks which contain them are divided into several 
distinct groups, and these into hundreds of minor strata, quite, 
and sometimes totally distinct from one another in their mineral 
and organic contents. Is it possible now, to conceive how the 
diluvial waters should have been successively charged with in- 
gredients so widely and often totally distinct ; so that now they 
should deposit only limestone, now limestone with clay, and 
then with sand ; now clay alone, and now sand only ; now the 
coarsest pebbles, and now the finest loam ; now gypsum, then 
chalk ; then rock salt. But the changes in the organic remains 
in different groups of strata are stil] more difficult to explain by 
diluvial action. For some of the larger groups, the secondary 
and tertiary series for instance, do not contain any animals or 
plants that arecommon. And in the lesser divisions of the stra- 
ta we find many new genera and species that appear for the 
first time as we ascend in the series, and then often again disap- 
pear from the next higher member. In a particular formation, 
however, there is a general correspondence among all the organic 
beings found in it; as if all were adapted to a particular set of 
circumstances ; while in the next formation, either above or be- 
low, the type of organic existence is changed, as if adapted to a 
new set of circumstances. If we find one animal, or plant, for 
instance, adapted toa tropical climate, we find all others in the 
same formation fitted to a similar cordition. If one animal ap- 
pears intended for living in a low marshy region, we find others, 
as well as the plants, analogous to those that now flourish best 
in such situations. If we find one marine animal in a rock, 
nearly all the other organic beings in the same rock are of ma- 
rine origin: though in such a case, there is an occasional mix- 
ture of fresh water or terrestrial remains, which appear to have 
been drifted into the ocean by floods and rivers. On the other 
hand if we meet with a few fresh water remains in a rock, we 
may calculate that nearly all in that stratum partake of the same 
character. In short, the evidence is perfectly irresistible, that 
the successive groups of organized beings in the different for- 
mations must have lived and died in different conditions of the 
globe, which are incompatible with one another so far as animal 
and vegetable life are concerned. How can all this mutual 
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adaptation of organic beings, the regularity of their groupings, 
the total diversity in some cases of their specific and even gen- 
eric characters, and the evident adaptation of their natures to 
diverse and changing circumstances. How is all this to be ex- 
plained, if organic remains be the result of a deluge of a single 
year! Really, it seems to us that it is hardly possible for the 
human mind to conceive of an explanation of the origin of or- 
ganic remains more absurd and opposed to facts. 

In the fourth place, the organic remains in rocks do not cor- 
respond with the animals and plants now existing on the globe. 
In the higher members of the tertiary strata, we find a few spe- 
cies which cannot be distinguished from those now alive. Yet 
the greater part of the species, even in the tertiary rocks, are 
extinct: and if we descend into the secondary class, out of the 
thousands of species that have been brought to light, it is said 
that not one appears to be identical with any now in existence. 
But if they were all buried by the Noachian deluge, how hap- 
pened our existing races of animals and plants to have escaped ? 
And how happens it that the deeper we descend into the earth, 
the organic remains become more and more unlike living beings ? 
If entombed by the agitated waters of a deluge, we ought to 
expect that our existing races would be found as often at the 
bottom as at the top of the fossiliferous rocks. There is no way 
of avoiding these conclusions, except by maintaining that there 
was an entirely new creation at the deluge ; and of species for 
the most part different from those that were destroyed by that 
catastrophe. We have, indeed, no serious objection to the sup- 
position that a new exertion of creative power was put forth 
subsequent to the deluge: but we suspect if it did take place, 
the new animals and plants created must have been of species 
that existed previously: for it seems to have been the express 
object of taking pairs of all animals into the ark, to continue in 
existence those species that were living before the flood. And 
we know that man was the same before as after the deluge. 
Yet no remains of antediluvian men have been discovered in the 
rocks. Nor can this difficulty be got over by saying that man 
may not have existed in Europe and America before the deluge : 
for organic remains have been obtained from many places in 
Asia, and have been found to agree with those of Europe and 
America in a want of conformity to the existing organic creation, 
aad the absence of human relics. 

But we will not any further multiply arguments, although it 
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might be easily done, to show that no marks of the Noachian 
deluge are to be expected in the secondary and tertiary rocks. 
For if any of our readers, in spite of the opposing evidence now 
presented, will still believe that the petrifactions abounding in 
these rocks are to be referred to that catastrophe, probably no 
further array of arguments would change their opinion. We 
can hardly believe, however, that any intelligent man, who will 
look at the subject even as we have presented it, until he under- 
stands it, will much longer hold on to a belief, which ought no 
more to stain the fair escutcheon of our theological literature. 

2. We proceed to say, secondly, that the Mosaic account 
does not require us to admit that any traces of the Noachian 
deluge would remain permanently on the face of nature. Even 
admitting, as we have done, that the seriptural account. would 
,2ad us to infer that not a little of violence and tumultuous ac- 
tion attended that event, it does not follow that its effects could 
be distinguished thousands of years afterwards. Currents of 
water could have affected only the surface of the globe, and 
their effects would be similar to those now produced by rivers 
and floods. Yet as they would be spread over the whole sur- 
face, and not so much confined as rivers, toa particular channel, 
they would be less striking, and sooner obliterated. ‘They would 
consist principally in the removal of the softer parts of the sur- 
face and the abrasion of the harder parts. But similar proces- 
ses have been going on ever since the last deluge, almost every 
where ; and whether, after the lapse of centuries, we should be 
able to distinguish diluvial from alluvial action, it is impossible 
to say. Perhaps the traces of Noah’s deluge might be all ob- 
literated. If they are all gone, then, the fact argues nothing 
against the scriptural account. 

Those geologists who deny that there are any marks of a 
general deluge on the globe, for the most part maintain, that the 
Mosaic account of Noah’s deluge, does not imply any violence 
or powerful movement in the waters. Ina former number of 
this work we have quoted the opinion of several of these wri- 
ters ; and it is unnecessary to repeat them in this place. We 
have made the supposition most unfavorable to the Scriptures, 
viz. that there was violence and tumult in the diluvial waters ; 
and therefore some traces of them must for a time have remain- 
ed. But we think that no man capable of estimating the effects 
of geological agencies will maintain that they must certainly 
have remained till the present time. 
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3. But thirdly, even if no real traces now exist, we maintain 
that geology furnishes presumptive evidence in favor of the oc- 
currence of such a deluge as that of Noah. 

In the opinion of most geologists, this science teaches us that 
there have been numerous deluges, more or less extensive, that 
have swept the earth’s surface since the commencement of the 
changes which its crust has undergone: And if causes have ex- 
isted sufficiently powerful to produce these catastrophes, in times 
past, why might not that of Noah have been one of the num- 
ber? ‘That different chains of mountains have been upheaved 
at various epochs from the bottom of the ocean, seems to be 
extremely probable. And if this was done suddenly, it must 
have thrown the ocean in violent commotion over lands already 
elevated. ‘The last occurrence of this kind may have constitu- 
ted the deluge of Noah. It is true, that a few able geologists, 
who will admit no diminution of energy in the forces that have 
acted on the globe, reject the opinion that mountain chains have 
been suddenly elevated ; and these writers will allow of the 
occurrence of only limited deluges, such as do now sometimes 
happen. On their theory, geology furnishes no presumption one 
way or the other in respect to Noah’s deluge ; and they sup- 
pose that event to have been miraculous. But in the view of 
the greatest number of geologists, the evidence of former power- 
ful deluges i is too strong to be resisted. ‘That ev idence, in res- 
pect to the last of these events, we shall now proceed to exhib- 
it, in a form as much divested of technicalities as possible, that 
our readers may be able to judge for themselves, which opinion 
on the subject is most probable. We have shown, that even 
on the supposition that geology is utterly destitute of proof res- 
pecting the Noachian deluge, or even of any general deluge, it 
does not bring science at all into collision with the Scriptures. 
But should we be able to make out a probable argument in fa- 
vor of a general deluge in former and comparatively recent times, 
even though we cannot fix its date, it will afford a presumption 
in favor of the Noachian deluge. 

Our object is to present the evidence, which has been relied 
on in geology, to prove a general deluge. And we wish for 
the present to leave out of the argument “all reference to Noah’s 
deluge ; and simply to inquire, whether there is geological evi- 
dence of an extensive deluge since the earth assumed essentially 
its present form. We have already attempted to show that it 
is unreasonable to look for any such evidence in the regular 
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strata of the globe. We must, therefore, confine our attention 
solely to the surface. And the position taken by those geolo- 
gists, who maintain that here we do meet with marks of a deluge, 
may be stated as follows. 

he phenomena of diluvium prove a powerful rush of water 
JSrom the north over the northern hemisphere. 

To make this argument understood, we must go somewhat 
into detail. And we shall, as far as possible, confine ourselves 
to the diluvium spread over the northern part of the United 
States: both because we have very extensively examined it 
with our own eyes, and because we apprehend that there are 
one or two important parts of the evidence, obvious enough in 
our country, which seem to be much less perfectly developed in 
Europe. 

1. The first fact that sustains the above position, is, that 
bowlders and diluvial gravel are found almost uniformly in a 
southerly direction from the rocks from which they have been 
detached. 

For such readers as are not much acquainted with the details 
of geology, a few explanations may here be necessary to the full 
understanding of this subject. 

There are scarcely any individuals, who have not observed, 
that the greater part of the earth’s surface is covered over with 
sand and gravel, rounded by water; although it may often be 
hid by the alluvial soil that from year to year is accumulating. 
Sometimes too, ledges of rock break through this deposit. In 
other places it is piled up into small hills, having that rounded 
outline, which results from the action of water. Indeed, no one 
can attentively examine these accumulations of sand and gravel, 
without being satisfied that they are composed of fragments bro- 
ken off from ledges of rocks and rounded and triturated by cur- 
rents of water, and by those currents removed away from their 
parent rock, and brought into their present situation. Such 
masses of sand and gravel are denominated dé/uvtum, under an 
impression that they must have resulted from a partial or gen- 
eral deluge. For all accumulations which could have been 
brought into their. present situation by existing streams, or any 
other agencies now operatirig, are not regarded as diluvium ; 
and it is only those deposits whose present situation cannot be 
explained by existing agencies, that are thus denominated. 
Now the position which we take is, that this diluvial sand and 
gravel, will, on examination, be found to have been swept in a 
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southerly direction from the bed of rocks whence it was origi- 
nally derived. 

Among this diluvium will often be found masses of rock lar- 
ger than pebbles, often, indeed, several feet in diameter, which 
are more or less rounded, and often lie for the most part above 
the surface. These are called bowlders, or erratic blocks. The 
famous rock, Horeb, is a large block of this description, detach- 
ed from the precipices of mount Sinai ; as is also the well-known 
Pilgrim Rock at Plymouth, in New England. In that portion 
of our country, indeed, bowlders meet the eye of the traveller 
almost everywhere, and are sometimes so numerous as to form 
a principal feature of the landscape. And even in the prairies 
and plains of the West, blocks of the same description, evident- 
ly strangers to the spots where they lie, are not unfrequent. 
They. may be often seen upon the pinnacles of mountain ridges, 
and by their peculiarity of mineral composition, may be traced 
to the rock from which they were broken off, at the distance of 
many miles, and separated by deep vallies. And these bow]- 
ders, as well as the diluvial gravel, are found to be carried in a 
southerly direction from their native place. We shall now refer 
to several examples, in the northern part of our country, of such 
transportation: and if our readers have not in their minds a 
very accurate and clear knowledge of the geography of that re- 
gion, they will find it necessary to have reference to a good map. 

We may begin with the territory of Nova Scotia: For we 
have the testimony both of Sir Alexander Croke,* and of our 
own countrymen Messrs. Jackson and Alger, + in their able ac- 
count of the geology and mineralogy of that country, that in 
searching for the origin of the numerous bowlders spread over 
the southern parts of that province, they found the parent ledges 
to the north of the bowlders. 

The same is true of the State of Maine through its whole ex- 
tent. The first time we passed along the coast from Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire to Portland, we noticed that the sur- 
face frequently showed bowlders of rocks quite different from 
those in the ledges under our feet. This was especially true in 
the vicinity of Portland, and although entire strangers to the 
geology of the surrounding region, yet having so often noticed 









* Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvianae p. 217. London, 1823. 


+ Memoirs of the American Academy, Vol. I. p. 302. New Series. 
Cambridge, 1833. 
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in other parts of the country the southerly transport of the 
bowlders, we did not hesitate to predict with confidence, that 
gneiss would be found in great abundance a few miles from the 
coast; a prediction which was fully confirmed by subsequent 
examination. In respect to that part of Maine lying easterly of 
Portland, we have the testimony of Dr. C. T. Jackson, geolo- 
gist to the State, that this same principle he found to be invaria- 
bly true. Ina private letter he says, “I discovered everywhere 
in Maine the fullest confirmation of your opinions respecting the 
last great cataclysm ; and the bowlders always led me directly 
to their origin as 1 proceeded north. ‘The current was every- 
where indicated to have been from the north-west towards the 
south-east.”” The same gentleman, in his recent Report on the 
geology of Maine, repeats these opinions, and gives several 
particular cases in which he traced back travelled bowlders to 
their parent rock, either north or northwest.* 

As we pass along the eastern part of Massachusetts, we find 
a great increase of diluvium and bowlders. The region north 
of Boston is remarkable for the vast number of the latter, poised 
upon almost every eminence, and often of great size, and for 
the numerous ledges of sienite and trap that appear as if they 
had been subject to powerful denudation. As we go south of 
Boston, into the counties of Norfolk, Plymouth, and Barnstable, 
we meet with such vast quantities of diluvial sand, gravel and 
bowlders, evidently of such rocks as form the ledges of the 
northern parts of the State, that we no longer wonder why those 
ledges appear as if they had suffered such powerful abrasion. 
We cannot doubt but the counties of Essex and Middlesex, 
with the southern part of New Hampshire, have had their sur- 
face pared off, and that the ruins are now before our eyes, all 
along the coast from Rhode Island almost to the extremity of 
cape Cod, and upon all the islands along that shore. 

But lest such a general view should be thought too indefinite, 
Jet us select some individual examples, in which we can trace a 
particular rock along an extended line. Some rocks are so 
peculiar in their appearance that they never can be mistaken 
wherever seen; and some of them occupy but a small space 
where they show their ledges in place. Now if we find the 
bowlders of such a rock scattered along a particular line leading 


* First Report on the Geology of Maine, p. 64, 65, 110. Augusta, 
1837. 
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from the ledge, while they are found in no other direction, and 
moreover decreasing in size the further we go from the na- 
tive bed, the conclusion is irresistible, that a current of water 
has some time or other driven them along that line, and left 
them at intervals. Now we can point out many such cases. 
A few miles, both north and south of Boston, for instance, are 
ranges of porphyry extending east and west only a few miles ; 
from Malden to Lynn on the north, and from Natick to Hing- 
ham on the south. If we approach these ranges from the west, 
and the most northerly one-from the north, we shall find no 
fragments of porphyry in the diluvium: But go from thence in 
a direction a little south of east, and we shall find these frag- 
ments to the shores of the ocean, and upon the Elizabeth Isl- 
ands and Martha’s Vineyard. One variety of this rock is of a 
blood-red color, and its ledges are found in Hingham; but we 
have seen large fragments in the central parts of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, more than sixty miles distant, in a direction a few degrees 
east of south. 

By looking at a geological map of Massachusetts, it will be 
seen, that along a meridional line, extending from the island of 
Rhode Island across Massachusetts, are successive and alterna- 
ting patches of graywacke and sienite, or some other associated 
unstratified rock. Hardly any rocks are more easy to distin- 
guish than the graywacke and these unstratified ones. Now 
let a person start from the region of sienite and trap rock, 
a few miles north-west of Boston, and travel southerly. Until 
he reaches the northern limits of the graywacke, which lies west 
of Boston, he will see no bowlders of that rock on the surface ; 
but those of sienite, granite, and greenstone, almost exclusively ; 
and even for several miles after he finds himself passing over 
ledges of graywacke, the fragments of these rocks will continue 
as numerous as those of graywacke. The latter, however, will 
increase, and the others decrease ; and even after he has crossed 
the southern limit of graywacke, and entered upon another re- 
gion of unstratified rocks, the masses of the former will be very 
numerous. ‘Those of the latter, however, will gradually in- 
crease until they predominate ; and will continue most numer- 
ous long after he has entered upon another region of graywacke. 
And thus at each successive alternation of these two rocks, he 
will find that the fragments of that which lies north of the other, 
have been swept southerly ; so that he must learn the nature 
of the formation beneath his feet, not by the bowlders, but by 
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the ledges. But in no case will he find the reverse of this pro- 
cess to have taken place. 

In Cumberland, the north-eastern township of Rhode Island, 
is a large bed of iron ore, occupying several acres at the surface ; 
and much of it exhibits the peculiarity of being spotted with 
white crystals of feldspar; so that the man most unacquainted 
with minerals, could at once distinguish this ore, by its great 
specific gravity and porphyritic appearance. Let one now ap- 
proach this bed of ore from the north, or the east, or the west, 
and he will meet with no fragment of it until close to the spot. 
But let him pass from the bed in a direction a little south-east ; 
let him go for instance toward Newport in the same State, and 
he will frequently notice rounded masses of this ore in the stone 
walls and fields, at first a foot or two feet in diameter, and rather 
common, but gradually diminishing in size and number, until he 
reaches the ocean; for even at the southern extremity of New- 
port, have we picked up large pebbles of this ore, between 
thirty and forty miles distant from its parent bed. In this very 
distinct example, we seem, not only to be certified of the occur- 
rence of diluvial action, but the precise direction of the current 
is pointed out. 

In the valley of Connecticut river we find very remarkable 
effects produced by a northerly and powerful current of water, 
at an elevation several hundred feet above the present bed of 
the river, whereby bowlders from well known localities are 
strowed over the surface, and lodged on the tops of the highest 
hills ; and vallies of considerable depth have been scooped out. 
But it would require maps even to make the facts intelligible ; 
and as a question might be raised, whether all this did not result 
from the river itself, when its bed was much more elevated than 
at present, and as the discussion of this poimt would require 
more time and space than we have at command, we shall give 
to the remarkable effects of former aqueous agency in this val- 
ley, only this passing notice. 

In ascending the broad and elevated range of mountains be- 
tween Connecticut and Hudson rivers, we do not get too high 
for the marks of diluvial action. Several limited beds of ser- 
pentine, for instance, occur in the loftiest parts of that range. 
This is a rock so peculiar that it is not easily mistaken. Now 
the same things are true in relation to the bowlders derived from 
these beds, as have been stated in relation to the iron ore of 
Cumberland. They abound im a southerly direction from the 
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bed, but are not found in any other; unless it be in the beds of 
streams that run easterly or westerly. 

On the highest part of the Hoosac range of mountains, of 
which we are now speaking, it being the southerly continuation 
of the Green Mountains of Vermont, we find, by tracing bowl- 
ders to their native beds, that the diluvial current moved in a 
nearly south-east direction ; and this appears to have been its 
course as we proceed towards Hudson river ; and indeed through 
most of the western and southern parts of our country, so far as 
it has been carefully ascertained. In the eastern part of New 
England, it appears rarely to have run more than 15° or 20° 
east of south. Whether the deflection above spoken of, be the 
result of local causes, or of different and successive waves, dur- 
ing the same general deluge, or even of successive deluges, we 
have not room nor time fully to discuss in this place. It is ea- 
sy to conceive how local causes might have given to one part 
of a current, hundreds of miles wide, a direction some 20° or 30° 
different from another part. And perhaps it is still easier to 
imagine, that successive waves, proceeding perhaps from new 
centres of disturbance, might thus differ in their course. If two 
deluges be supposed, they must have probably been nearly con- 
temporaneous ; since the diluvium is so mixed together that it 
is impossible to say which was earliest produced. Nor do the 
diluvial grooves, to be described shortly, differ in distinctness, 
whatever be their direction; so that they cannot differ much 
in age. 

The predominant direction of the vallies in New England is 
north and south ; and in the western part of Massachusetts they 
are quite deep, while the mountains that form them, rise rather 
abruptly from 1000 to 2000 feet. Hence the diluvial current 
must have crossed these ridges and vallies obliquely. But nev- 
ertheless, its waters seem to have had power to force an im- 
mense quantity of diluvium and bowlders to the very top of the 
Hoosac and Taconnic mountains. At the western base of the 
former mountain, is an extensive formation of granular quartz, 
running north and south, whose fragments are among the most 
indestructible of rocks. And as we proceed south-easterly from 
the beds of this rock, and ascend the western slope of Hoosac 
mountain, the rounded fragments of this rock meet the eye al- 
most constantly, decreasing, however, in size and number as we 
ascend ; yet even on the top of the mountain they are not un- 
common: Nay, they abound over the whole eastern slope of 
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the mountain, and small ones may be found mingled with other 
detritus through the whole southern part of the valley of the 
Connecticut. We have met with them frequently in the vicini- 
ty of New Haven ; which must be at least fifty miles from the 
nearest bed of quartz rock in a north-west direction. Whether 
any other cause than a diluvial current could have removed these 
masses so far, we shall inquire further on: But if such be their 
origin, they furnish an impressive example of the great power 
exerted by this aqueous agency. When we see even large 
masses of rock transported by water on a plane nearly horizon- 
tal, we are not surprised ; especially when we recollect that a 
rock is only about half as heavy in water as in air: But when 
we see these masses urged up the sides of mountains of consid- 
erable steepness, we cannot but feel that the power requisite to 
perform the work must have been more energetic than any we 
now witness from aqueous agency. Yet several other circum- 
stances, some of which we have still to mention, show us that 
this rush of waters must have possessed prodigious power, far 
superior to any similar agency in modern times ; so that a survey 
of all the phenomena will prepare us to admit particular effects 
as resulting from this debacle which we could not admit judging 
from the standard of present agency. 

We will here refer to one other phenomenon of diluvium, that 
has always struck us as indicating great power and violence in 
the diluvial waters. ‘Those who have ever examined the sur- 
face over which strong and eddying currents of water have pass- 
ed, have noticed that the sand presented an uneven surface, 
composed of irregular elevations and depressions ; the former 
having been scooped out to form the latter. Precisely similar 
elevations and depressions are seen in diluvium: Yet the eleva- 
tions are so high, and the depressions so deep, that few men 
think of referring them to the agency of running water. But 
by comparison with the comparatively puny effects of water in 
the forms in which we now witness them, it will be clearly seen 
that both belong to the same class of phenomena; and that the 
causes differ only in intensity. While the elevations which we 
now witness, as the result of land floods, rarely exceed a few 
inches in height, those existing in diluvium are often ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty, and sometimes even one hundred feet high. Among 
innumerable examples that might be quoted, let us refer to one 
or two only. The most ancient grave yard in New England, 
that in Plymouth, where many of the earliest pilgrim fathers 
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sleep, appears to be one of these diluvial hills; and as we stand 
upon it, and look abroad, we see many others of irregular round- 
ed outline, with intervening depressions, the result evidently of 
powerful aqueous agency. Or if we go near the extremity of 
cape Cod, where sand constitutes almost the entire soil, and 
where consequently a violent rush of waters would be likely to 
produce effects still more striking than in harder soil, there these 
elevations and depressions are of gigantic size. Yet it is not 
necessary to visit these spots to see enough of such appearances 
to be deeply impressed with the prodigious energy exerted by 
the last current of water that has swept over this continent. 
For the observing man may find them on a scale of considera- 
ble magnitude in almost every town. 

But we have more examples to state of the southerly drift 
of diluvium in our country. In digging into the clayey soil 
around the city of Hudson, N. Y., the clay was found to have 
been disturbed eighty feet in depth by aqueous agency ; and 
among the rolled pebbles were numerous examples of a peculiar 
black limestone which is developed near lake George, about 
sixty miles north, especially at Glenn’s Falls. * For aught we 
know, however, this same rock may extend westerly a consid- 
erable distance from the lake; but if it does, this will give us 
either a north or north-west direction for the native spot of these 
limestone masses. Still, as it may be contended by the fluvial- 
ist that these fragments of rocks have been drifted southerly by 
Hudson river, though we suppose the error of such a statement 
might be shown, we choose to refer to other examples that ad- 
mit of no such explanation. 

The vallies of Berkshire county, Mass., lie between the 
Hoosac and 'Taconnic ranges of mountains, which run north and 
south. ‘Those vallies are occupied mosily by white limestone, 
while the Taconnic is composed of argillaceous, talcose, and 
micaceous slate. But at a little distance west of this mountain, 
commence extensive strata of greywacke and dark colored lime- 
stone. Now bowlders of these latter rocks are found scattered 
everywhere through the vallies of Berkshire, and some of them 
occur even on the top of the Hoosac range. ‘These must cer- 
tainly have been carried over the Taconnic range, which in 
every place is several hundred feet higher than the greywacke 
and limestone beds. Effects like these, which must have re- 


* American Journal of Science Vol. VI. p. 33. 
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quired more than Sisyphean labor, and examples of which are 
common in New England, have led observers to call in some 
cause auxiliary to water, to produce them. No theory is more 
plausible, than that which supposes the bowlders to have been 
enveloped in masses of ice, and by them transported to their 
present situations. ‘This will certainly account for the removal 
of large rocks to a great distance ; and perhaps the occurrence 
of large broken masses of ice, lying upon loose soil, while cur- 
rents of water are forcing their way among the fragments, may 
show us how some of those remarkable diluvial elevations and 
depressions that have been described, were produced. For we 
find that where mountain streams bring over the land large ac- 
cumulations of ice, and then force their way, for a few weeks, 
among these fragments, effects somewhat analogous to diluvial 
phenomena are the result. And if there has been a rush of 
water over our continent from the Artic regions, might it not 
have drifted down the ice of the northern ocean? And when- 
ever these waters became quiet, at so low a temperature, must 
they not have congealed, so as to envelop projecting masses of 
stone; so that when a new diluvial wave lifted up and urged 
forward the ice, the bowlders would be carried with it? Orsup- 
pose this deluge took place in the winter, when the ice of rivers, 
ponds, and lakes enclosed many of the loose stones at the bot- 
tom ; the same effect, viz. the transportation of those fragments, 
would take place; and they would be dropped at various dis- 
tances as the ice melted around them, or they met with some 
obstacle. 

These views afford some relief to the mind that feels perplex- 
ed by the apparent inadequacy of running water alone to pro- 
duce effects so powerful as the phenomena of diluvium presents. 
But we apprehend they cannot relieve the whole difficulty. 
We can in this way explain the present situation of many strag- 
gling bowlders, so remote from their parent rock, and poised 
perhaps on the top of some almost perpendicular precipice : but 
we cannot suppose that those vast accumulations of diluvial 
sand and gravel which we so often meet with, and that too at 
like distances as the bowlders from the rock whence they were 
abraded, could have been transported thither by ice. These 
beds are often of great thickness, and every fragment of which 
they are composed, bears the marks of the action of water ; nor 
do we know of any possible mode by which they could have 
been brought into their present situations, except by running 
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water. The great distance over which the fragments must 
sometimes have been driven, in spite of intervening obstacles, is 
the only difficulty in the way of this theory: Adopting it, we 
must also admit that the diluvial currents must have possessed 
great denuding and transporting power. 

We wish here, however, to guard our readers against imput- 
ing to us the belief, that all the gravel and bowlders of diluvium 
were rounded and smoothed by the currents that brought them 
into their present situation. ‘This is a work that requires the 
slow operation of water for centuries: and this we suppose to 
have been mainly done by the streams that existed previous to 
the last cataclysm. That event merely removed into new situ- 
ations and mixed together, the previously comminuted and round- 
ed detritus. 

We are glad to find that the gentlemen engaged in the nu- 
merous State geological surveys that are now in progress in this 
country, are carefully examining the phenomena of our diluvium. 
Professor Emmons, for instance, one of the geologists engaged 
in the New York survey, in his recent Report, describes a pe- 
culiar feldspathic granitic rock, as occurring in the county of 
Essex, in the north-east part of the State, where it forms ledges. 
This rock, containing the beautiful Labrador feldspar, can hard- 
ly be confounded with any other; and its fragments he finds 
strowed in a southerly direction even as far south as Orange 
county, 150 miles south of Essex. * 

W. W. Mather Esq., another of the New York State geolo- 
gists, has made some interesting statements respecting the dilu- 
vium of Long Island, in his late Report. Commencing with 
the eastern extremity of the island, he says, “that as we ad- 
vance westward from Montauk Point to Brooklyn along the 
north shore, there is a regular succession of the groups of bowld- 
ers, pebbles and gravel, corresponding to the successive changes 
in the rocks on the north side of the Sound. For example, 
the bowlders on the east end of Long Island, are like the granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, greenstone and sienite of Rhode Island and 
the east part of Connecticut ; further westward, opposite New 
London and the mouth of Connecticut river are bowlders like 
the New London and Connecticut river, granites, gneiss, and 
hornblende rock ; opposite New Haven, are found the red sand- 
stone and conglomerate, fissile and micaceous red sandstone, 





* First annual Report of the second Geological District, p. 109. 
Albany, 1837. 
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trap conglomerate, compact trap, amygdaloid and verd antique ; 
opposite Black Rock are the granites, gneiss, hornblende, quartz 
and white limestone, like those in Fairfield county ; and from 
Huntington to Brooklyn, the trap, red sandstone, gneiss, granite, 
hornblende rock, serpentine and crystalline limestone, are found 
identical in appearance with those of the country between New 
Jersey and Connecticut. These blocks, bowlders, etc. are ina 
southerly direction from known beds on the mainland, and this 
direction is generally different from the line of bearing of the 
strata.’’* 

We would here refer again to the statement of Prof. Henry 
D. Rogers, which we quoted in the Jan. No., respecting the 
country around Niagara Falls. ‘“'The whole of this region,” 
says he, “‘ has been grooved and scarified by the same far sweeping 
currents which denuded the entire surface of North America, and 
strowed its plains and mountains with bowlders, gravel and soil, 
from the north. Such a diluvial valley, of greater or less length and 
depth was, I cannot help believing, probably the commencement 
of the present remarkable trough below the Falls.”+ In giving 
an account of a certain district in Virginia, Prof. William B. 
Rogers says, ‘ A surface more generally undulating, and strow- 
ed with water-worn fragments of stone, sometimes of considera- 
ble size, marks our approach to the region of hills and rocks, 
whence these memorials of the destructive forces of a former 
period have been derived. The superficial strata in the west- 
ern portion of this district is generally a coarse sand or gravel, 
often containing large masses of rounded sand-stone and other 
rocks, of which the parent strata are generally to be found at 
no remote distance to the north-west.’’} 

It is well known that the vast country between the Allegha- 
ny mountains and the great lakes is based for the most part on 
fossiliferous rocks. But strowed over the surface are numerous 
bowlders of granite, gneiss, hornblende rock, argillaceous slate, 
etc.$ Yet on the south side of the lakes, these rocks are not 


* First annual Geological Report of the first Geological District of 
New York, p. 88. Albany, 1837. 

t American Journal of Science, Vol. XXVII. p. 329. 

t Report on the Geological Reconnoissance of the State of Virgi- 
nia, p. 16. 


§ See the papers of the Messrs. Lapham, and of Dr. Hildreth, in 
the American Journal of Science, Vols. XXII. and X XIX. 
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found in place. Hence these erratic blocks have always ex- 
cited much attention, and many conjectures have been made as 
to their origin. Now it appears from the researches of Dr. 
Bigsby, that a range of these primitive rocks can be traced 
through the Canadas, from the Saguenai river, 100 miles east of 
Quebec, to lake Huron.* Other observers have described 
these rocks still further to the west, as on the north shore of 
lake Superior, and even beyond the lake of the Woods. Nay, 
Dr. Richardson describes the northern ranges of the Rocky 
mountains on Mackenzie’s river, as composed of primitive rocks. 
Can there now be any doubt whence the bowlders of the same 
sort in Ohio and Illinois, significantly called the lost rocks, ori- 
ginated? ‘There is but one opinion among geologists, and that 
supposes them to have been drifted southerly across the lakes, 
from this vast range of primitive rocks, which probably stretches 
across the whole continent. 

The manner in which ridges of diluvium mixed with bowl- 
ders is disposed, affords sometimes a distinct indication of the di- 
rection of the current that piled it up. Only a few examples of 
this sort have yet, however, been pointed out. ‘“ M. Brongni- 
art,” says Rozet, “ has found these blocks (erratic blocks) in the 
environs of Elsinborg; he has seen them scattered in the soil 
of Skania (a province of Sweden) and forming also small hills, 
to which the Swedish geographers give the name of Ose and 
Sandosar, according to the predominance of sand or blocks; for 
in these ridges he always found a certain quantity of sand. 
These elongated knolls, which the learned professor compares 
to masses of melted iron, have a constant direction of N. N. E. 
and$.S. W.; that is, they are real trains of transported matter 
arrested by obstacles, as often happens in the beds of rivers.” + 

In his recent Report on the Geology of Maine, Dr. C. T. 
Jackson has described a phenonemon apparently of the same 
nature. In that State, especially in the region of New Limer- 
ick and Houlton, he descnbes a ridge of diluvial matter, called 
Horseback, which “ consists of sand and gravel, built up exact- 
ly like the embankments for rail roads, the slope on either side 
being about 30°, while it rises above the surrounding low-lands to 
the height of thirty feet, its top being perfectly level and wide 





* Philos. Magazine Vol. II. No. 3. p. 219. 


+ Traite Elementaire de Geologie, par M. Rozet, p. 270. Seealso 
Brongniart’s Tableaux des Terrains, p. 78. 
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enough for two carriages to pass abreast.” The Horsebacks of 
New Limerick and Houlton are much more elevated ; and some 
of them are said to rise to the height of ninety feet. Those 
which 1 examined, however, were not more than fifty feet 
high.”* These embankments have a north and south direction, 
and the fragments of rocks composing them, correspond with 
rocks in place to the north; hence Dr. Jackson very reasonably 
refers them to a diluvial origin. The fact that their longer axes 
lie in the same direction in which the bowlders have been trans- 
ported, shows that both results have been produced by the same 
agency. 

Such are some of the most striking examples that have been 
hitherto described of the diluvium of the northern parts of this 
continent ; and they lead the mind irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that a northerly current has, at no very remote epoch, swept 
over the surface, accompanied probably by great masses of ice. 
We will not say that there are no facts on record which seem 
to indicate a different direction to the current; but they are 
certainly very few. And they may all be explained, either by 
local causes, deflecting the current in particular places, or by 
subsequent alluvial agency, or by supposing reflux currents in 
the same deluge, or by admitting the occurrence of more than 
one deluge, or, finally, by our ignorance of the geology of re- 
gions whence bowlders might have originated. Let us refer to 
a single example, which at first view seems like an exception 
to the southerly drift of diluvium. Professor Emmons, in his 
recent Geological Report, states, as we have recently mention- 
ed, that from the peculiar granitic rock in Essex county, New 
York, containing Labrador feldspar, bowlders have been abun- 
dantly strown in a southerly direction from the bed. He states 
that they occur also in St. Lawrence Co. on the river St. Law- 
rence, near Ogdensburg, which lies north-east from Essex. And 
he supposes that these “were by some means washed over the 
ridge into the basin of the St. Lawrence or they might have 

* First Report on the Geology of Maine, p. 64, and 65. In a let- 
ter just received from Dr. Jackson, dated June 22, 1837, he describes 
another of these Horsebacks in Corinth, running N, N. W. and 8.8. E, 
six miles long, and elevated fifteen feet above the cedar swamps on 
either side. He adds, “1 think that this ridge was originally diluvial, 
and that it was subsequently washed by the waves of two large and 
shallow lakes, that once existed over the land now crowded with ce- 
dars and covered with peat.” 
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drifted from Labrador on masses of ice.”* We beg leave to 
suggest an explanation more consistent with the general fact 
taught us by the details that have been given, that the direction 
of the diluvial current was generally a little east of south, and 
rarely if ever west of south, as it must have been to bring bowl- 
ders from Labrador to Lake Ontario. D. Bigsby has described 
a similar rock on the north-east side of Lake Huron ; and he 
infers, that ‘ the fixed rocks consisting of this mineral, with which 
I met in Lake Huron, are only the southern portion of a large 
deposit situated in the unexplored forests included between 
lakes Simcoe, Huron, Nipissing and the Ottawa on Grand River.” 
And he further says, that this rock “is traced,” (in bowlders 
we suppose), “rapidly diminishing in quantity, across Lake 
Simcoe to Ontario. Even as far down the north shore of Lake 
Ontario as Kingston, solitary masses may be observed.”+ Can 
there be any doubt now, whence came these peculiar bowlders 
in the valley of the St. Lawrence? But if this rock had not 
been as it were accidentally described on the shores of lake Hu- 
ron, we might have attempted in vain satisfactorily to reconcile 
the facts with the southerly direction of the diluvial current. 

In Europe the phenomena of diluvium have been studied with 
great care; but they appear to be more complex than in those 
parts of this country that have been examined. ‘The general 
results, however, seem to be now made out with a good degree 
of certainty. We shall give them in the words of Mr. De La 
Beche. ‘In Europe,” says he, “we have at least two ac- 
cumulations of erratic blocks, produced, judging from their geo- 
logical position, at comparatively recent periods. One set of 
erratic blocks has been scattered from the central Alps outwards, 
on each side of this chain; the other has proceeded from a 
northern direction southward. How far the events which have 
produced both accumulations of these blocks may have been 
separated by time from each other, we know not; but we are 
certain that the geological epochs of both must have been very 
recent, since they both rest on rocks of little comparative anti- 
quity.” After showing how the elevation of the Alps might 
have produced the diluvium in their vicinity, he proceeds. “ ‘The 
other great accumulation of erratic blocks seems due to some 
more general cause, since not only are the blocks scattered in 





. Geological Report, p. 110. 
+ American Journal of Science, Vol. VIII. p. 66. 
Vou. X. No. 28. 45 
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great abundance over Northern Europe, in a manner to show 
their northern origin, but those which occur in the northern parts 
of America apparently in equal abundance, also point to a simi- 
lar origin. We hence infer that some cause, situated in the 
polar regions, has so acted as to produce this dispersion of solid 
matter over a certain portion of the earth’s surface. We know 
of no agent capable of causing the effect required, but moving 
water.”’* 

In Great Britain the direction in which the diluvium and 
bowlders have been drifted, is, for the most part, east of south ; 
corresponding with their course in this country.t On the con- 
tinent of Europe, the fragments of the rocks of Norway and 
Lapland are strowed over the plains of Germany; and Prof. 
Alexander Brongniart, who has studied them carefully, de- 
scribes them as having moved from N.N.E. to S.S.W. But 
we have not room for details ; ; and must refer for these to the 
authorities in the margin. 

In the northern parts of Asia, observers declare that similar 
evidence presents itself of the southerly direction of the diluvial 
currents. One geological writer states, that in Russia, “ the 
tops of various sorts of trees (buried in the diluvium) lie towards 
the south-east and the south-west. The force which over- 
turned or transported them, had, therefore, a direction from 
north to south. ‘These fossil trees show themselves in all the 
north part of Russia, both near to, and far from rivers, and are 
covered by a great thickness of sand.’’§ That part of the world, 
however, has not been examined with the care requisite to ob- 
tain much certain information respecting its diluvial phenomena. 
The central and southern parts of that vast continent are still 
more terrae incognitae as to this matter. As yet we get only 
detached facts, which tend to the conclusion that diluvial agency 
has been similar there to its character in other parts of the globe. 
Even in some portions of the world that have been examined, 
particular districts are almost destitute of the marks of its opera- 


mc —$_—_—— 


* Researches in Theoretical Geology, p, 318 and 319. Amherst, 1837. 

+ Philosophical Magazine, Vol. II. New Series, p. 140, 150. 

t Traite Elementarie de Geologie par M. Rozet, Tome I. p. 270. 
Paris, 1835, See also the Tableau des Terrains, by Alex. Brongniart, 
and the Reliquiae Diluvianae of Dr. Buckland, where a vast number of 
facts are given respecting diluvium and erratic blocks. 


§ Traite Elementarie de Geologie par M. Rozet, p. 272. 
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tion. It is said that erratic blocks are wanting in the Pyrennes, 
the Appenines, the Carpathians, and the mountains of Bohe- 
mia.* It is probable, however, that their number there is 
merely less than in other mountains, as seems to be the case in 
some of the more southerly districts of our own country. 

It is very natural for the christian geologist to desire to know 
whether the region around mount Ararat presents any diluvial 
phenomena. Prof. Parrot, who was the first to ascend this 
mountain and ascertain its height, has perhaps given us a glimpse 
of light on this subject. “I was,” says he, “at the foot of 
mount Ararat, the mountain of the patriarch Noah, whose bar- 
ren and thirsty soil even now shows indisputable traces of the 
flood.” ‘This barren and thirsty soil corresponds very well with 
most of the diluvium in this country. But we have a few more 
facts to state on this point. Just before the Rev. Justin Per- 
kins, now missionary at Oormiah in Persia, left this country, 
when he was connected with Amherst college as an instructor ; 
we took him to a locality in the vicinity of that institution 
where exists a striking example of diluvial elevations and de- 
pressions, composed of sand and gravel, and requested him, 
when he should come into the vicinity of Ararat, to observe 
whether any similar appearances presented themselves. He 
was not forgetful of his promise ; and in a letter dated at Ta- 
breez, in Persia, Dec. 25, 1834, gives the following description. 
“We had near, advantageous, and delightful views of mount 
Ararat,on our way to Persia. It is altogether unique in its ap- 
pearance, and a very beautiful, as well as most impressively 
sublime object. We saw its towering summit several days be- 
fore we reached the mountain, over-toping all other mountains, 
far and near. When within about sixty miles of it, we had our 
first distinct view of the whole mountain ; and so lofty is it, 
that it appeared within eight or ten miles of us; and we could 
scarcely be persuaded of our distance from it. Our nearest 
view was at the village of Khorvirab, about two miles from the 
base. ‘The river Aras (ancient Araxes), rolled between us and 
the mountain. The higher Ararat is in shape almost a perfect 
cone. The upper part—about one third of the whole— is 
covered with eternal snow. The thermometer (Fahrenheit) 
ranged from 95° to 105° when we passed it, (Aug. 11 and 12), 
and yet the scorching sun, under which we almost melted, 


rr 


* Elemens de Geologie, par M. Chaubard, p. 280. Paris, 1832. 
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seemed not to make the least impression on the hoary shroud 
of Ararat. ‘The snow on its top and sides appeared of immense 
depth, and perfectly smooth, as though never broken or ruffled 
by the track of man, beast, or bird. On the lower Ararat, 
when we passed it, the snow lay only in patches.” 

‘An immense plain, —at least fifty miles in length and from 
ten to twenty miles in breadth, — perfectly level and extensively 
fertile, stretches along the north and east sides of the mountain. 
At the north-east extremity, is the city of Erivan. Twelve 
miles to the west is Etchmiadzin, the celebrated Armenian con- 
vent, and the ecclesiastical metropolis of that nation. Around 
this plain are mountains hanging in broken, irregular piles, and 
indicating terrible commotions to heap them into their present 
form. At adistance they appear like ledges of lava, but as you 
approach them, you generally find that their volcanic aspect is 
the effect of their naked exposure to the scorching sun. Fur- 
ther back from moum Ararat, we passed many sections of diluvi- 
um, much like the one we visited back of Amherst.” * 

Concerning diluvium in Africa, very few accurate observa- 
tions have yet been made. Professor Rozet describes the plain 
of Metidja, lying south of Algiers, to be covered in its northern 
parts with bowlders from a low chain of hills lying to the north, 
while its southern parts abound with bowlders from a part ot 


* We have a sketch of mount Ararat, which was taken by Mrs. 
Perkins, as she, with her husband, passed it at the date mentioned in 
the text. The following note was attached to it by Mrs. Perkins. 

“This view of mount Ararat was sketched at the village of Khor- 
virab, about two miles east of the base of the mountain on the oppo- 
site side of the river Aras, (ancient Araxas.) On a mound, near this 
village, is a very ancient and celebrated Armenian Church.” C. B. P. 

We are aware that several views of this mountain have been given 
by travellers ; though we have not been able to compare the one in 
our possession with any except that of Morier, as given in Finden’s 
Landscape Illustrations of the Bible: and that view appears to have 
been taken from a much greater distance and in a somewhat different 
direction. But without presuming that the view by Mrs. Perkins is 
more accurate than others, it is deeply interesting asthe work of prob- 
ably the first American lady whose eyes ever rested on Ararat, and 
she bound on an errand of benevolence. 

Specimens of genuine lava, taken from the base of the mountain, 
and forwarded by Mr. Perkins, confirm the statement of Professor 
Parrot, that it is of volcanic origin, and probably the mountains which 
Mr. Perkins describes as appearing like lava, were really volcanic. 
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the Atlas chain, which extends along its southern borders ; so 
that the same phenomena occur here, as in the region of the 
Alps, where the bowlders are scattered from the central parts 
of the chain outwards. We have some doubts, however, wheth- 
er the region of which we speak in Africa has been examined 
with sufficient care to enable us to infer with much certainty 
what are its diluvial phenomena. Of all geological observations 
those upon diluvium require the greatest care; and the most 
thorough acquaintance with the topography and general struc- 
ture of the surrounding regions. ‘There is very little chance 
that any traveller, however well acquainted with rocks, can in- 
fer any thing at all by merely passing once or twice through a 
country, respecting its diluvium. He must go over it a great 
number of times, and in various directions, to arrive at any cer- 
tain results. Hence it happens, that while almost every part of 
the surface of the globe has been penetrated, our knowledge of 
its diluvial phenomena, with the exception of a belt across the 
northern parts of the northern hemisphere, is so very meagre. 
It is only in respect to the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere, that we can infer with certainty that the course of 
the diluvial currents was southerly. We might rest on the 
facts already stated in proof of this. But we have yet presented 
only one part of the evidence. 

2. The second part consists in the occurrence of scratches 
and grooves, having a direction nearly north and south, wpon 
the ledges of rocks that have never been moved, and of vallies 
having the same direction, worn out in the softer strata. 

A person who examines a region abounding with multitudes 
of erratic bowlders, some of them of great size and weight, can 
hardly avoid inquiring, whether, if they were drifted to their 
present places by water, they have not left some marks of their 
abrading power upon the more elevated solid rocks over which 
they have been forced. Much would depend, however, upon 
the length of time that has elapsed since the catastrophe took 
place, and much upon the nature of the rock in place. For 
most limestones and shales, as well as sandstones and many 
trap rocks, are so rapidly disintegrated that a few centuries must 
suffice to efface marks that were not deeply engraved. And 
there is probably no rock on which the tooth of time does not 
make some impression. So that if we should meet with grooves 
and scratches, corresponding in direction with the course which 
the travelled bowlders have taken, we may infer that the peri- 
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od when the movement took place could not have been ex- 
tremely remote. Now we assert that such grooves and 
scratches are not uncommon. Probably, however, this state- 
ment should be limited to our own country. For although a 
few of them have been noticed in Europe, yet it must be recol- 
lected that far more attention has been given to the examina- 
tion of European, than of American geology; and if these 
grooves were as common there as in New England, a thousand 
examples, instead of half a dozen, ere this time would have 
been pointed out. We will mention the few that we have seen 
described. 

Most geological writers give certain statements of Sir James 
Hall and Col. Imrie, respecting diluvial grooves and scratchings 
on rocks in Scotland, not as if they had themselves seen them, 
but only on the authority of these gentlemen. ‘They are in- 
deed fine examples of these grooves, and correspond almost ex- 
actly to multitudes of a similar kind in N. England. They oc- 
cur upon trap and other rocks, and their general direction is 
north-west and south-east. Many valleys in their vicinity corres- 
pond with them in direction. A similar case of grooves has 
been described by Mr. Underwood, in North Wales, on the 
surface of slate rocks.* More recently Mr. Murchison has giv- 
en an account of the like diluvial markings on the rocks of Bro- 
ra district in Scotland, where they run from N. N. W. to S.S. 
E.+ And these are all the examples which we recollect to 
have seen of this phenomenon in Great Britain. 

On the continent of Europe these diluvial traces have been 
noticed in connection with the erratic blocks that have been de- 
scribed as carried southerly from Scandinavia. Says Rozet, 
“‘ we see the marks of a kind of rut, left on the rocks in place 
by the transported masses. ‘The gneiss and granite of the en- 
virons of Stramstad, Hogdal, etc. exhibit furrows side by side, 
of unequal size and depth, whose sides are smoothed, and which 
run N. N. E. and S. S. W.”—He adds, “I am persuaded that 
by examining with care the surface of rocks in the vicinity of 
great masses of erratic blocks, we might find similar traces in 
many countries.” } 

It is clear from these statements that examples of these & traces 


* Reliquiae Dilavianae, pp. 201 and 206. London, 1823. 
+ Philosphical Magazine, Vol. II, N. Series, p. 150. 
t Traite Elementaire de Geologie, p. 270. Paris, 1835. 
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of diluvial action have been met with only rarely on the eastern 
continent ; and they seem, so far as we can judge, hardly to 
form an element in the reasonings of European geologists on 
this subject. And yet, if we mistake not, they do form a very im- 
portant element, and therefore, we shall be more particular in 
pointing out unequivocal instances in our own country. And 
we shall first refer to those cases which our own eyes have 
seen, and which others can see if they will visit the localities. 

Limestone is the only rock occupying much extent of sur- 
face on which we have not found these marks of aqueous agen- 
cy. ‘That rock wears away and disintegrates so rapidly, that 
we could not expect it would retain any traces that were not 
very deep, after a few centuries’ exposure to the atmospheric 
agents. Indeed, from certain facts that have come under our 
notice, in respect to the gradual waste even of the hardest rocks, 
we are rather surprised that any of them should show these 
marks, which, in general, are less than an inch in depth, after 
the lapse of thousands of years ; though we are sure that no 
deluge has swept over the northern hemisphere ata period later 
than that of Noah. Yet where a rock is covered with com- 
pact soil, or is so smooth that lichens cannot fasten upon it, it 
will hardly be affected by atmospheric agencies at all, and 
many of the monuments of antiquity, constructed of porphyry 
or granite, or even limestone polished, have come down to us 
in a wonderful state of preservation. But in many cases of di- 
luvial grooves in New England, the rocks on which they occur 
are by no means free from lichens, and they bear marks of de- 
cay ; so that the cause that produced the furrows cannot have 
acted at a very remote period. Sometimes the rock is rounded 
and smoothed almost to a polish, on its exposed angles, just 
as the projecting edges of rocks are affected, which are exposed 
to the force of running water in existing streams, which occa- 
sionally sweep along ice, logs, and stones. At other times, 
slight scratches are visible on the surface of the rock, as if some 
hard or heavy angular body had been driven over it, while the 
weight of that body rested upon the rock. In other instances, 
these scratches, still evidently made by the passage of a single 
rock, are nearly an inch, sometimes more, in depth. It is not 
usual for a rock to be laid entirely bare over many yards of sur- 
face, and to be so smooth that it will show these scratches con- 
tinuously for a great distance ; and accordingly, they are ordi- 
narily visible only for a few feet, or a few yards; but we have 
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sometimes met with a surface several rods in extent, entirely 
covered with furrows ; and were the surrounding soil to be re- 
moved, we have no reason to doubt but many acres would be 
brought to light of large areas furrowed throughout. In other 
cases furrows several inches wide and as deep, are seen ; but 
these are evidently the result of forcing a succession of bowl- 
ders and pebbles over the spot. And even where the scratches 
appear as if produced by a single bowlder, we have little doubt 
but there had been not a little abrasion previously on the same 
spot ; for the entire surface is often made as level almost as the 
floor of a house. 

Upon the whole, the highest parts of hills and mountains pre- 
sent the best examples of these furrows. But they are exhibit- 
ed with nearly equal distinctness on the northern and north- 
western sides of mountains where the slope is not very great. 
On the opposite slopes, unless they are very gentle, we have 
rarely met with good examples. In low grounds they are not 
very common, unless there be a valley of considerable width, 
where we have met with them. In the cases which we shall 
now proceed to mention, we shall feel quite sure that we have 
not mistaken veins of segregation, or lines of clearage, for these 
ridges and grooves. We shall refer to no case, in which, if a 
rock is stratified, the grooves do not cross the lines of stratifica- 
tion and clearage at a considerable angle. In short, every case 
mentioned below, is as evidently the result of the attrition of 
running water, as any examples of such action that can be 
pointed out in the beds and tanks of existing streams ; and most 
of the cases are much more striking than any of this sort that 
we have seen. We make these remarks, because we have 
found many very jealous that we had mistaken clearage lines 
and segregated veins for diluvial furrows. But we only ask 
that such will accompany us to the localities referred to below ; 
and we are sure that they will at least acknowledge that the 
furrows must have been produced by running water. It is easy 
for a man, reasoning upon such phenomena as these in his study, 
about which he is sceptical, to persuade himself that an observer 
has been mistaken; since it does really require considerable 
practical knowledge of rocks to avoid mistakes in this matter. 
But it is certainly reasonable that such a man should examine 
the spots referred to, before he maintains such an opinion pub- 
licly. And this is all we ask: for a single glance of the eye 
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will carry stronger conviction to the mind than all the pages 
which we have devoted to this subject. 

The region within and around Portland in Maine, is, upon 
the whole, as good a spot as we have examined for exhibitions 
of this phenomenon ; although the country there is by no means 
elevated. Yet the rock is of a character that is very little Jia- 
ble to disintegration. It consists chiefly of talcose and mica 
slates, standing on their edges; yet the layers are so closely 
united, that when worn smooth upon the edges, the fissile char- 
acter of the rock almost entirely disappears, and we have a sur- 
face as unbroken as that of abraded porphyry, or trap. This 
slate, however, is much softer than the rocks just named, and 
therefore the scratches and furrows are very distinct. ‘They 
are often, indeed, as distinct, though not so large, as the tracks 
of a sleigh on fresh fallen snow. They are also remarkably 
uniform in direction ; running south from 10° to 15° east, al- 
though distant from one another several miles. For they oc- 
cur not merely on the peninsula of Portland, but in Westbrook, 
which lies west of the city ; and on the road to Yarmouth, a 
few miles north of the city. On Cape Elizabeth, opposite to 
Portland, we found a tolerably good example. In short, wher- 
ever the peculiar slates above described are found, these 
grooves may be discovered. But if we go a few miles from 
Portland, in a northerly or north-westerly direction, we soon 
come to rocks whose surfaces are so decomposed that all traces 
of diluvial action are obliterated. It is not necessary, however, 
to go beyond the peninsula on which the city stands, to find 
very good examples of these furrows, especially along the 
shores in the north-east and south-west part of the town. We 
even saw some examples in the streets not yet obliterated ; al- 
though travelled over daily by so many ; as for instance, on 
the north side of Elm street, a little east of its intersection with 
Cumberland street, and in Fore street, near where Silver street 
intersects it.* 

We have examined the country eastward of Portland but a 
short distance. But Dr. C. T. Jackson has furnished us with 
some very striking examples of this kind as far east as Penob- 
scot river, which we may as well quote in this place. “In 
Belmont, on the right hand side of the road,” says he, ‘‘ we ob- 





* See more on this subject in the Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory, Part I. No. III. Boston, 1836. 
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served some well defined diluvial marks on the slate running north- 
west and south-east, and crossing the lines of stratification.” * 
Again he says, “ Diluvial grooves in the rocks are exceedingly 
common in Maine; but I know of few localities where they 
are so distinct as at Hope and Appleton. Here they may be 
observed running in a north-west and south-east direction while 
they are very deep and perfectly defined. ‘Their direction it 
will be remembered does not coincide with that of the stratifi- 
cation of the rocks, and could not have resulted from disintegra- 
tion of the different strata. ‘Three quarters of a mile south-east 
from a hill in Appleton, they may be seen forming deep chan- 
nels in the rocks, to the depth of a foot, and six inches in width. 
Since the direction and appearance of these grooves correspond 
with those observed in other parts of our country, I feel no hesi- 
tation in attributing them to a similar origin. They are certainly 
the result of an aqueous current, which once prevailed over 
New England, and probably over the whole world.” + 

We have already described the powerful effects of former 
diluvial agency in the removal of bowlders and the accumula- 
tion of diluvium in the eastern part of Massachusetts. Corres- 


* First Report on the Geology of Maine, p. 57. 


+ Same work, p. 59. Ina letter received while we were prepar- 
ing this article (July 1837), Dr. Jackson has given some further inter- 
esting statements respecting diluvial grooves and scratches in Maine, 
discovered by him this season. He says, “the diluvial phenomena 
which I have before mentioned, are the most perfect diluvial furrows 
and scratches upon the surface of the slate rocks, running for two or 
three miles continuously, across the edges of the strata, making with 
them an angle of 75°. I measured the direction of the grooves in 
many places, and found the medium to be South 15° East. The de- 
viations are rarely more than 10°, i. e. S. 10° E. and 8. 20° E. are the 
extremes. ‘The bowlders on the surface are granite, which I think 
is identical with the variety found at Lubec pond, situated eight or 
ten miles N. N. W. from Atkinson. Some of the seratches run up 
hill at an angle of 15° or 20°, others are on the top, and others down 
its slope. The largest bowlders are on the N. N. W. side of the hill. 
The grooves are of various depths and widths, from one eighth of an 
inch to an inch in depth, and from the same width to trough-shaped 
excavations a foot wide and an inch deep. ‘The most sceptical would 
here be convinced that these marks were made by the rushing of a 
diluvial current over the land since the elevation and consolidation of 
the strata.” 
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sienite of Cape Ann, often rounded and smoothed apparently 
by water, shows these furrows sometimes; as for instance, in 
one of the streets of Marblehead, a few-rods south-east from 
the residence of the late Hon. William Reed, and near a church, 
where they run only a few degrees east of south. And it may 
be remarked that in general this is their course in the eastern 
and central parts of Massachusetts. Such we have noticed on 
the granite and sienite along the turnpike road from Boston to 
Andover: Also on the same rocks in Abington, Randolph, 
Canton, Sharon, Dedham, and Dover; near Hanover Four 
Corners, and at Fall River in Troy, where we see bowlders 
lying on the surface that made the furrows, or might have made 
them, from fifty to one hundred tons in weight. We have no- 
ticed a very distinct case on gneiss rock on the turnpike from 
Boston to Chelmsford, near the sixteenth mile stone from Bos- 
ton. ‘They are not uncommon on the coarse conglomerate rock 
in Dorchester. Even near the summit of Wachusett which is 
a conical elevation of gneiss 3000 feet above the ocean, and 
1900 feet higher than the surrounding country, we observed 
some rather indistinct traces of the same kind, especially on the 
north-west side of the elevation. In passing from Worcester 
towards Berlin, the gneiss and mica slate are frequently seen 
thus scored ; as is the gneiss at a much higher elevation in the 
centre of Rutland and Petersham. In Westford, one mile north 
of the meeting house, on the road to Dunstable, is a fine exam- 
ple on mica slate. On the coarse conglomerate rock three or 
four miles south-east from Newport, Rhode Island, near the 
singular excavation called Purgatory, we noticed grooves run- 
ning south from 10° to 20° E. But perhaps the sandstone, 
conglomerate, and greenstone of the valley of the Connecticut, 
afford more numerous examples than almost any other part of 
New England. They occur at all heights up to 500 feet above 
the present bed of the river. Mount Holyoke and Tom, which 
present a precipitous curved ridge of greenstone, from 200 to 
900 feet above the river, and from twelve to fifteen miles in 
length, exhibit most remarkable effects from aqueous agency. 
At the eastern extremity of this ridge, its direction is nearly 
east and west ; but as it approaches the river, it curves south- 
erly, so as to change its direction nearly ninety degrees. Its 
summit presents frequent examples of smoothing and grooving 
by bowlders,some of which, even six to eight feet in diameter, 
still remain poised upon the top. It is also cut through by 
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numerous valleys, certainly more than fifty, — whose depth varies 
from five to 200 feet, which appear, most of them, much like 
the beds of small streams that have been long since abandoned ; 
the sides being nearly perpendicular, except that loose rocks 
have fallen down to form a sort of talus or slope. Now that 
these valleys received their present form by former aqueous 
agency, is evident from the fact, that they all run nearly north 
and south. ‘This direction runs across the ridge at its east end 
nearly at right angles; but owing to the curvature of the moun- 
tain towards the south-western extremity, the valleys there coin- 
cide nearly in direction with the ridge. We do not, indeed, 
suppose that the deepest of these valleys could have been ex- 
cavated entirely by aqueous agency ; and yet, the fact just 
mentioned, shows that they all must have been powerfully 
modified by thiscause. But we shall not attempt a full account 
of this most remarkable case ; for it would demand diagrams to 
render the facts and reasoning intelligible ; and would with more 
propriety be developed in a scientific journal. Some would 
doubtless impute these valleys, as well as all other marks of 
aqueous agency in this valley, to the former action of Connecti- 
cut river; and on this account we shall not dwell upon them ; 
though we are prepared to demonstrate that this is a very im- 
probable, we had almost said, a ridiculous supposition. 

As we pass to the mountainous regions west of Connecticut 
river, we find diluvial grooves in situations which no observer 
will imagine for a moment could have been exposed to the ac- 
tion of rivers. For we here find ourselves amid a sea of moun- 
tain peaks and ridges, whose tops present the most striking ex- 
amples of these furrows, and probably but few of them are 
less than 1000 feet above the ocean; and some of them are 
2400 feet above that level. As we go westward from Con- 
necticut river, we pass over a succession of irregular ridges, 
more and more elevated for twenty miles, until we reach the 
highest ridge, called Hoosack mountain ; which, onits west side, 
suddenly sinks into the valley of Berkshire, which is almost as 
low as that of Connecticut river. Some of the ridges on the 
east side of the Hoosack almost rival it in height ; yet on these 
we frequently find very striking examples of diluvial furrows. 
When we have reached the meeting-house near the centre of 
Blandford, for instance, we find ourselves looking abroad over a 
vast extent of hilly country, and we cannot be less than 1500 
feet above the ocean ; yet passing half a mile north from the 
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meeting-house, where the rock slopes to the north, we meet 
with some most distinct grooves in the mica slate, or rather on 
its smoothed edges. Standing in such a spot, the observer feels 
certain that no river could ever have passed over it. A similar 
impression is made upon him, as he sees similar markings on 
the insulated mountain four or five miles south of Massachusetts, 
in Canaan, Conn. He may see them, also, near the meeting- 
house in Norfolk, in the same vicinity ; which spot, however, 
is not so elevated. But passing still further south to an eleva- 
tion called mount Tom, in the west part of Litchfield, on the 
turnpike to Newburgh, just as he begins to descend towards the 
west, from the highest ridge between Connecticut and Hudson 
rivers, he will notice these scorings on the gneiss. Their di- 
rection is S. 10° to 15° East. If he goes to the northern parts 
of Massachusetts, on the same mountainous range, he will find 
examples fifty rods south of the meeting-house in Heath ; also 
near the meeting-house in Rowe ; and particularly in the north 
part of that town, on a hill that rivalseven Hoosack mountain in 
height. Proceeding into Vermont, as he passes from Whiting- 
ham to Wilmington, still upon the same elevated mountain 
range, he will observe examples. We might have mentioned, 
also, the centre of Middlefield, in Massachusetts, whose eleva- 
tion is almost Alpine, as another place for observing them. 
Hitherto the grooves that have been described upon the Hoo- 
sack range have a direction ranging but little from north and 
south. But we have described some very striking cases of 
travelled bowlders in that region, which came from the north- 
west. And in perfect correspondence, as we come upon the 
most elevated parts, both of the Hoosack and Taconnic ranges 
we find the general course of the grooves to be north-west and 
south-east. Where the turnpike from Greenfield to Albany 
crosses the former mountain, whose top at this place is three or 
four miles broad, we meet with several examples. They are 
not, however, as distinct as in Windsor, a few miles farther 
south ; where we meet with them for three or four miles, as 
we travel easterly from the meeting-house ; although at this 
place there is somewhat of an easterly slope to the surface. Still 
further south, lies Peru, whose meeting-house stands so exactly 
upon the top of the ridge, that it is said the water that descends 
from the western slope of its roof runs into Hudson river, and 
that from the eastern slope into the Connecticut. Near this 
meeting-house are frequent scratches, that have a south-east and 
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north-west direction. But if we pass easterly towards Worth- 
ington, after descending for a while, we ascend a long and high 
hill ; and as the rock is here laid bare very much, we find these 
grooves almost continuously for a mile or more. In like man- 
ner, as we pass over the Taconnic mountain from New Lebanon 
to Pittsfield, but little less elevated than the Hoosack, ( which at 
some of the localities mentioned cannot be less than 2400 feet 
above the ocean), we find towards the top, on both slopes, but 
particularly on the west side, frequent examples of the phenom- 
enon under consideration. In crossing the same range from 
Hillsdale to Egremont, the western slope of the mountain, near 
the top, abounds with these furrows, which run from N. 55° W. 
to S. 55° E. In crossing the graywacke formation between the 
Taconnic range and Hudson river, we find frequent examples 
where the course is almost exactly north-west and south-east. 
These are so common, where the rock is not disintegrated, that 
it is unnecessary to specify localities. 

It is not in all cases, however, that the grooves in the region 
under consideration have a north-west and south-east direction. 
The highest mountain in Massachusetts is Saddle mountain in 
Williamstown ; but its highest point, Graylock, is so much cover- 
ed with soil that we have not been able to find any grooves. 
That part of the mountain called Bald mountain, shows some 
markings, and these run nearly north and south. This point is 
several hundred feet below Graylock. In passing from Wil- 
liamstown towards Cambridge, through a broken but not very 
elevated path, near the banks of the Hoosack river, the grooves 
on talcose and argillaceous slate in Pownal, Hoosack Four Cor- 
ners, etc. run nearly north and south. We noticed them, also, 
on the west bank of Hudson river near Waterford, having 
the same direction. Thirty or forty miles south-east from Wa- 
terford, on the graywacke in Hillsdale, their direction is N. 15° 
W.. Still farther south, on the mountain in the west part of 
Dover, their direction is nearly north and south, on talcose slate ; 
as it is at the western base of this mountain on argillaceous slate. 
So also in Windsor, Massachusetts, in the north-west part of the 
town, where the Hoosack mountain descends north-westerly, they 
have the same course. 

These facts have suggested to our minds a possible explana- 
tion of the diversity in the direction of the diluvial current that 
passed over New England. In general those marks that occur 
upon the highest elevations have a direction nearly N. W. and 
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S. E., while those at lower levels come nearer to a coincidence 
with the meridian. Now suppose a sheet of water to come 
pouring over this continent from the north-west, and to increase 
until it had overtopped all our mountains. In New England 
the general course of our valleys is north and south. ‘The wa- 
ter, therefore, as it reached valley after valley through breaches 
in their sides, would be turned at first more towards the south, 
so as to follow the valleys. But when it had risen nearly to the 
summit of all the hills, it would then pursue more uninterrupt- 
edly its original course. Or suppose this process to be re- 
versed ; that is, suppose a deluge, moving with great velocity 
from N. W. to S. E., and rising above the mountains, should 
begin to subside, the current still continuing, it is clear that the 
same diversity as to the course of the markings upon the rocks 
would be produced as in the first supposition. ‘This, however, 
is to be regarded only in the light of an hypothesis. 

In our western and southern states we know of but few facts 
that have been made public respecting diluvial grooves and 
scratches. Judge ‘Thompson, however, seems to have observed 
them with a good deal of care in Sullivan, one of the southern 
counties of New-York, bordering upon New-Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and generally elevated 1500 feet above the Hudson. 
He says, “ I have found that in more than fifty different places, 
where I have seen the solid strata, the grooves and furrows 
appear from an inch to one fourth of an inch deep, and from one 
fourth of an inch to three and four inches wide ; and in some 
cases they run due north, and in every direction from north to 
25° south of east.””* Local causes in that region seem to have 
deflected the current often to a great extent; as an instance 
of which he says, “if the slope or side of the hill faces the 
north, I have seen three or four instances in which the furrows 
run in that direction for half a mile, and on meeting a ridge of 
rocks in the low grounds, the furrows turned due east, and af- 
ter passing the obstruction again turning north-east or east.’’+ 
Again, he says, “on the high lands west of the Shongham, 
and where there could be no obstruction for seventy or eighty 
miles, | examined ten or twelve different places in which the 
furrows were deep and distinct, and found them to run from 10° 
to 12° north of east ; at no great distance to the south the fur- 





* American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXIII. p. 243. 
+ Same work and Vol. p. 246. 
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rows tended 25° south of east, leading to a low opening in 
Shongham mountain, through which the currents of water natu- 
rally run.”* We find also a statement respecting furrows ex- 
amined at Lockport and Brockport by David Thomas, Esq. 
Engineer, in excavating for the Erie Canal, the direction of 
which was 25°, and in one instance even 80°, east of north. 
These were on limestone and sandstone ; and being at so low 
a level, might possibly have been the result of alluvial agency.t+ 
At any rate, we think these few cases that are somewhat anom- 
alous, cannot invalidate the great mass of evidence we have 
presented, that the diluvial current had a northerly direction ; 
or rather, we are inclined to say a north-westerly direction ; 
for such appears to have been its course when it had attained 
the height of our highest mountains and local obstructions 
were not in the way. To the examples of this description 
already stated,jwe might add one from John Ball, Esq., who 
found scratches upon a mountain in Hebron, New Hampshire, 
on gneiss, running S. 60° E. ; and he afterwards found that 
most mountains in that vicinity show similar scratches.[| We 
have, also, the testimony of Dr. De Kay, as to the furrows on 
the primitive rocks in the vicinity of the city of New York, who 
represents them as having an invariable N. N. W. and S. 5S. E. 
direction.$ 

We fear that our readers will be quite wearied out by so 
many details. But we do not suppose that any one can form 
a correct opinion on this subject without a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance with facts; nor are we aware that such a summary 
of them as we have now presented can be found ; indeed, many 
of them have never before been made public. And as to the 
phenomena of furrows on the rocks, we suppose that they are 
very important to be taken into the account in coming to a con- 
clusion respecting the occurrence of a deluge; and that they 
modify the results obtained by diluvial phenomena in Europe. 
We shall now see in what manner. 

We apprehend that most intelligent men who examine the 
facts we have presented carefully, will feel as if there could not 













* American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXIII. p. 247. 
+ Idem Vol. XVII. p. 408. 
t Idem Vol. XXII. p. 266. 
§ Idem Vol. XVI. p. 357. 
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be much doubt respecting the occurrence of a general deluge in 
the northern hemisphere in comparatively modern times. Yet 
this conclusion is denied at this day by some very able geolo- 
gists. ‘They of course attempt to explain the facts respecting 
diluvium in some other way. Let us see if any of their expla- 
nations will account satisfactorily for the facts in our country. 

Some suppose that the former action of rivers and other 
agents now in operation, is sufficient to explain most cases of 
diluvial accumulations and bowlders. It should be borne in mind, 
that what we want is, to account, not for the original production 
of diluvium and bowlders, but for their present situation. ‘That 
rivers, rains, heat, and cold, originally tore from their beds and 
rounded them by a slow operation, is readily admitted ; but 
what agency, almost without reference to the courses of rivers 
and valleys, has taken those rounded and abraded fragments and 
driven them pell-mell in a southerly direction? It will hardly 
be contended that existing rivers have done it ; but might not 
former streams have run at a higher level, or has not the surface 
since been elevated? Admitting all this, the explanation is in- 
adequate. ‘To say nothing of other continents, we have shown 
that from the extremity of Nova Scotia to the west side of our 
great lakes, a distance from 1200 to 1500 miles, there are evi- 
dences of this southerly drift by a powerful current. Unless, 
therefore, former rivers were of this width, that is, unless all the 
northern parts of our continent formed the bed of one vast river, 
the work could not have been accomplished. 

Some suppose diluvial phenomena may be explained by the 
bursting of lakes, which are elevated above the general level, or 
by the pouring of the ocean over tracts depressed below its sur- 
face. Devastation has, indeed, sometimes followed the bursting 
of a lake over a limited district. But where could the lake 
have been situated whose liberated waters overwhelmed a con- 
tinent? We know that it is a favorite hypothesis with some, 
that the vast basin in our country between the Alleghany and 
Green Mountains on one side, and the Rocky Mountains on 
the other, embracing an area of nearly 1,000,000 square miles, 
was once an inland sea, elevated above the general level of the 
ocean ; and that the barriers which enclosed it have been burst. 
We find less difficulty in admitting the former existence of 
such a sea, than in conceiving how the draining of it could have 
produced the phenomena of diluvium. Dr. Mitchell, of New 
York, who made great account of this inland sea, represents its 
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barrier to have been broken through by its waters in no less 
than eleven different places. Now we should like to know 
how a lake, after breaking through its barrier in one place, and 
thereby necessarily lowering the level of its waters, is able to 
regain a higher than its former elevation, in order to break 
through the barrier in another place? Some rare examples 
may perhaps be found, in which a lake has two outlets ; but 
who ever heard of one with half a dozen outlets? ‘The chances 
against such an occurrence become very soon almost infinite, as 
the number of outlets is increased. But even if such a state 
of things be admitted in regard to the great supposed western 
lake, it will not account for the phenomena of diluvium in our 
country. For how happened the currents to have had with 
few exceptions the same direction, and especially, how could 
the passage of the waters through ten, or a hundred, or a thou- 
sand outlets, have streamed over the entire surface of New Eng- 
land with diluvium, and left so large a part of it scarified and 
furrowed ? 

If a tract of country were depressed below the ocean’s level, 
and its surrounding barrier broken through, the waters would 
pour in with violence. But there is no evidence that any such 
event has ever taken place, nor that any such depression ever 
existed on a large scale; and there are many presumptions 
against the occurrence of such a state of things. Besides, un- 
less the depressed and inundated tract were subsequently ele- 
vated, the marks of the catastrophe would be mostly buried 
beneath the waters; and we shall endeavor to show that there 
has been no material change of levels since the last diluvial 
action took place. 

Others impute diluvial phenomena to the original elevation 
of the strata. ‘That our present continents have been raised up 
from the bottom of the ocean, seems to be a fact scarcely ad- 
mitting of doubt; at least not doubted by geologists. And if 
such an elevation were sudden, it is clear that the retiring wa- 
ters must have swept over the surface with great power. Nor 
are we disposed to doubt at all that such powerful currents from 
this cause have been frequent on the globe. But we doubt 
whether the last diluvial catastrophe was thus produced. We 
mean that it was not produced by the elevation of the strata 
in the region where its traces are found. If any maintain that 
diluvial action in North America, for instance, was the result of 
an elevation of the bottom of the ocean in some other part of 
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the globe, whereby a wave was thrown over this continent, this 
is quite a different hypothesis from that under consideration ; 
and we shall not be disposed to contend against such a theory. 
But we find several difficulties in explaining the facts relating 
to our diluvium by the retiring waters when the strata of this 
continent were elevated. In the first place, when a mountain 
ridge is elevated from the bottom of the ocean, the retiring wa- 
ters will flow from the ridge on both sides at right angles to its 
direction. Now in North America, there are several systems 
of strata, running in different directions; some, as the Allegha- 
ny chain, running nearly N. E. and S. W. ; others, as most of 
those in New England, running north and south; others, S. E. 
and N. W. ; and others, east and west. According to the most 
probable theory, these different systems must have been raised 
at different times ; and of course would produce currents in dif- 
ferent directions. But in order to meet the case of our diluvium 
and bowlders, we want some cause that shall produce a current 
in one direction, over all these systems of elevation. Secondly, 
we have good reason for believing that neither the relative nor 
absolute levels of the surface have experienced much change 
since the epoch of the last deluge. First, as to relative levels ; 
we find accumulations of diluvium just in those situations in 
which we should expect they would be piled up by water flow- 
ing over the present surface ; and those diluvial elevations and 
depressions are generally in the vicinity of some gorge, where a 
current would be subject to irregular, violent, and eddying cur- 
rents. Again, where bowlders are strewed over the surface, if 
a mountain be so situated that the diluvial current impinged 
against it, and could not turn to the right or left, we find the 
bowlders accumulated over the base of the mountain, just as would 
happen if the mountain had stood there when the current passed 
over the surface ; and hence it seems reasonable to infer, that it 
did stand there. Still further, we find grooves and furrows 
much more frequent, distinct, and numerous, on the northerly, 
than on the southerly slopes of mountains ; a decisive proof that 
those mountains remain as they were when the current swept 
bowlders over them. 

As to a change of absolute level at or since the last diluvial 
epoch, two hypotheses have been proposed. Both of them 
suppose our existing continents to have formed the bottom of 
the ocean previous to that event; or rather at some unknown 
period of the past. One hypothesis assumes that by some in- 
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ternal force, or action, this bottom was suddenly raised up to 
the height of the present surface. ‘The other hypothesis main- 
tains that this elevatory movement has been produced, not by 
any paroxysmal effort, but by the extremely slow agency of 
earthquakes ; so that for centuries the rise may not be manifest. 
On the first hypothesis, what we call diluvial action took place 
at the time of the elevation, and was caused by it; on the other, 
it occurred while yet the surface was beneath the ocean, by the 
ordinary action of its waves and current ; so that in fact, the 
term diluvial is a misnomer. Now it strikes us, that both of 
these hypotheses are inconsistent with the facts respecting di- 
luvial grooves, and valleys of denudation produced by the same 
cause. No one, it seems to us, who will carefully examine 
these phenomena in this country, and who has any acquaintance 
with geological dynamics, will conceive it possible that all 
could have resulted from the mere escape of the waters of the 
ocean from a rapidly rising continent. ‘The currents must have 
continued longer than the few hours that would have sufficed 
for this purpose. But waiving this consideration, it is incredible 
that this continent should have been thus rapidly thrown up so 
many hundred feet without producing some slight dislocation of 
the surfaces of rocks that had been abraded by the retiring 
waters. ‘That is, we should expect to find that one part of the 
smoothed and furrowed surface would be raised slightly at least 
above the other part, by sliding along some fissure or seam of 
stratification. But in the hundreds of cases which we have ex- 
amined, we do not recollect one where we have seen any evi- 
dence of the least change of level of this sort, though we have 
often seen a surface several rods in length continuously smooth- 
ed and furrowed and traversed by fissures and numerous strata 
seams. Every thing appears as if no movement of any sort had 
taken place since the abrading action occurred. The rock is 
often very fissile and easily crumbled into fragments. Can any 
one believe that such a mass could be lifted one or two thousand 
feet, and yet the elevating force act with such perfect unifor- 
mity upon every part, that no portion of the mass should be 
forced a little beyond the rest ? 

The same reasoning applies, though probably with somewhat 
less force, to an extremely slow elevatiow of a continent. We 
can hardly conceive that when this country was at the bottom 
of the ocean, it was not as much below the ocean level as it is 
now above that line ; so that the elevation must have amounted 
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to at least 2000 or 3000 feet. And yet, all this takes place 
without producing any irregular protrusion, not even enough to 
be observed on a smooth surface, although the rock be full of 
fissures! If one portion of the mass were to be raised one half 
inch more than the remainder, it would form a break on the 
surface greater than we have ever witnessed. ‘The tops of 
our highest mountains are often covered over with large angu- 
lar fragments apparently the result of their elevation. Is it 
credible, that in any way they could be forced up by expansive 
forces within the earth, or by contraction of the internal heated 
nucleus, and yet no effect be visible upon the surface ? 

Again, though in all cases of diluvial grooves we perceive 
some degree of disintegration of the surface, yet there is enough 
of freshness about them to force the conviction upon the mind 
that the work could not have been very ancient, especially when 
we often see upon a rock in the immediate vicinity, no traces of 
diluvial action, because by its character it is a little more liable 
to decomposition, and the grooves are all effaced. We perceive 
that it requires but a slight amount of erosion, or disintegration, 
to produce such obliteration. Now suppose America to have 
been raised up from the ocean to the average height of 2,500 
feet, at the same rate as Mr. Lyell thinks some parts of Sweden 
are now rising, viz. two and a half feet in acentury.* This 
would require 100,000 years for the rise of our continent. And 
thus we are carried back to a period when these markings were 
made upon the rocks, so remote, that the mind, already im- 
pressed by examination with the comparative recency of the 
phenomena, cannot admit it. 

Two other facts tend to impress upon us the same conclu- 
sion. We perceive a constant accumulation of alluvial depos 
ites at the mouths of rivers, and of soil in low grounds ; and so 
rapid are these processes, that during a single generation, the 
progress is quite sensible. And although we can make but an 
imperfect comparison between geological processes and chrono- 
logical dates, yet, as these alluvial depositions must have com- 
menced subsequent to diluvial action, because diluvium lies be- 
neath them, and we perceive a sensible advance even in our 
short lives, the mind refuses to assign their commencement at a 
period so almost incalculably remote as this hypothesis of the 
slow elevation of continents ee. We at once mite wy 


* American Seibel of Science, Vol. XXVIII, p. 72. 
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low grounds are not all filled up, and why alluvial deltas are not 
ere this time pushed across wide oceans ? 

Again, whoever has examined precipitous rocky ridges, es- 
pecially trap ridges, must have noticed that by the action of 
frost upon the water that percolates into the fissures of the 
rocks, fragments are gradually forced outward until they tumble 
down by gravity, and thus slopes of angular pieces are accumu- 
lated along the steep sides of these ridges. In some cases this 
talus of fragments extends to the very top of the ledge, and the 
process can proceed no further. Yet when the ridge has a few 
hundred feet elevation, it is still going on, and that rapidly ; 
every such ledge showing tons of fragments that have been year- 
ly detached. Now this process must have commenced at least 
as early as the close of the diluvial epoch; and if that period 
was as remote as this hypothesis requires, we cannot but feel 
that ere this time it must have been completed ; so that no ledg- 
es would remain to be crumbled down. If the hypothesis re- 
quired only some ten thousand years, we might not be sure 
that the work would be yet completed; but when it demands 
ten times ten thousand at least, we can hardly doubt but long 
ere this, it must have been consummated. 

Once more ; we inquire, where is the evidence that whole 
continents have been raised up in this slow and insensible man- 
ner? Even to this hour, we possess only a few examples of 
the partial elevation of limited districts, by the agency of earth- 
quakes, and a correspondent depression of other places. But 
to raise up a whole continent in this manner, thousands of feet, 
is quite a different matter. The inclined position of the strata 
in different mountain chains, on the same continent, and other 
connected circumstances, show that they were elevated at va- 
rious periods ; and such elevations are sufficient to account for 
the rise of the whole continent. Is it not, then, gratuitous, to 
bring in the hypothesis of an extremely slow and general eleva- 
tion, sustained as it is only by a few not well settled facts res- 
pecting Sweden and the coast of Chili, when we do not need 
it to explain the phenomena ? 

We have seen in a former number of this work* that a the- 
ory has lately been advanced by the President of the London 
Geological Society to explain the phenomena of travelled bowl- 
ders, without supposing any agency more powerful than is now 


a 


* Repos. for Jan. 1837, p. 130. 
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in operation. It supposes those countries, where these bowl- 
ders occur, to have been formerly the bed of the ocean; and 
that icebergs from the northern regions, with these masses of 
rock attached to them, have floated southerly ; and as they 
melted, or struck against elevations at the bottom of the sea, 
the bowlders were detached and fell down. Afterwards, the 
bed of the ocean was gradually lifted up, and these bowlders 
are now found at a great distance from their original beds, and 
give rise to the idea that some powerful agency has operated in 
former times to remove them. Now however well this theory 
may explain the phenomena of travelled bowlders in Great 
Britain, we find not a little difficulty in making it apply satisfac- 
torily to this country. We do not doubt but when this conti- 
nent was beneath the ocean, not a few bowlders might have 
been thus transported in icebergs by oceanic currents. But the 
problem to be solved requires that we take into consideration 
the tout ensemble of diluvial action as it is presented on this 
continent. 

Any theory on this subject which will be satisfactory, must 
take into the account the four following points; 1. Erratic 
bowlders: 2. Diluvium: 3. Diluvial grooves and valleys: 4. 
Diluvial elevations and depressions. Our difficulty with the 
hypothesis under consideration, is, that the cause is inadequate 
to the observed effects. 

In the first place, the extreme antiquity of diluvial agency 
on this supposition, does not accord with the comparative re- 
centness of the observed phenomena. Even if we admit that 
the diluvial phenomena, which we now witness, were the result 
of the latest action of oceanic currents and icebergs, before the 
elevation of the land, the time when that action took place must 
have been immensely remote ; and judging from the percepti- 
ble progress which we see in a few years towards the degrada- 
tion of mountains, the filling up of valleys, the disintegration of 
bowlders, and the obliteration of grooves on the rocks, we can- 
not reckon the period, that has elapsed since the commence- 
ment of these processes, by hundreds of thousands of years ; al- 
though this is necessary, as we have attempted to show, to satis- 
fy the hypothesis. Secondly, although icebergs may have 
transported large bowlders in some instances, yet it is difficult 
to conceive how they could have removed such immense accu- 
mulations of diluvial sand and gravel as are spread over the sur- 
face. We have sometimes put the inquiry, what would be 
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the thickness of diluvium in New England, if spread uniformly 
over the surface ? and though it is most difficult to arrive at any 
accurate estimate, we have no fears in saying, that it could not 
be less than ten, and probably would be twenty feet thick. 
And much of this has been transported from a distance of sev- 
eral miles. Surely, if all this work was accomplished by ice- 
bergs, millions of years would have been requisite. But if 
millions of years were employed, the disintegration of the trans- 
ported masses must long ago have reduced them to fine soil. 
Besides, if our continent was slowly raised up as a whole, with- 
out change of relative levels, we are unable to conceive how 
the diluvium could have been brought over the whole surface, 
as we find it, unless the icebergs were detached from some oth- 
er continent already above the waters. In short, the cause seems 
to us entirely inadequate to the effects. ‘Thirdly, the climate 
of New England, and of most other parts of the world where 
diluvial phenomena are very striking, is too warm for the forma- 
tion of icebergs. And if they have transported diluvium, they 
must have been formed at the places whence diluvium has been 
derived — for this deposite is usually most abundant nearest to 
the rock whence it proceeded. As to a change of climate, we 
should suppose that as the land was gradually raised higher and 
higher above the ocean, the change would be from warmer tocolder 
instead of the reverse, as this hypothesis requires. If any sup- 
pose these icebergs might have been formed during the winter, 
upon our coasts and rivers, we ask whether any such occurrences 
do now take place in such a manner as could possibly produce 
the phenomena of diluvium, even in the longest period ; and 
especially, how could it take place while yet, by the supposi- 
tion, our continent was beneath the waters? Fourthly, there 

is an erosion of the solid surface of the earth, corresponding to 

the passage over it of the bowlders and diluvium now deposited 

upon it. ‘These grooves, scratches, and valleys, we have fully 

described, and they are precisely such effects as we should ex- 

pect from urging over the surface by water, large bowlders and 

masses of diluvium. But if icebergs lift up sand, gravel, and 

large fragments, they would produce no erosion of the surface, 

until they should happen to strike against an elevation in their 

passage. And even then, the erosive action must be very 

slight, if the currents moved no faster than those which now 

exist in the ocean. These do not ordinarily move more than 
two or three miles per hour. But no one, it seems to us, can 
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become well acquainted with diluvial phenomena, without a 
thorough conviction that they were the result of currents vastly 
more powerful than this. Nor can this hypothesis of icebergs 
explain why diluvial furrows are very common in valleys as 
well as on mountains. Fifthly, if our diluvium was produced 
by icebergs, in the manner supposed by this hypothesis, it is 
difficult to see why it contains almost no organic relics. If for 
so many thousands of years our continent was at the bottom of 
the ocean, while this deposite was forming, and at a period too, 
when we know the ocean must have abounded with animals 
and plants, why were not some of them entombed? But if 
diluvium was the result of the powerful sweeping of the north- 
ern ocean over land long before elevated, we can conceive how 
there should be such a paucity of organized beings in diluvium ; 
and also why most of those that it does contain in this and oth- 
er countries, (such as the mammoth, elephant, megatherium, 
etc.) are mostly terrestrial. Finally, on this hypothesis diluvium 
ought to be found most abundantly on the tops of hills and 
mountains ; whereas the greatest accumulation of this sort are 
on moderately elevated ground, and especially in the vicinity of 
mountain gorges ; where we sometimes meet with astonishing 
examples of diluvial elevations and depressions. 

These facts, to which many more might be added, we see 
not how to reconcile with the hypothesis of icebergs. We 
are willing to admit this, or any other explanation of diluvial 
phenomena, which has fewer difficulties than the supposition of 
a general deluge since the earth assumed essentially its present 
form and levels. For we freely admit that there are great diffi- 
culties in this latter theory. ‘The greatest is, to conceive how 
running water could transport such quantities of sand and bowl- 
ders so far and even up the face of somewhat steep acclivities. 
Even after we have called in the aid of icebergs, as we believe 
we must do if we admit such a deluge, we feel as if there was a 
considerable degree of inadequacy between the causes and their 
effects. All we can do in such a case is, either to adopt that 
hypothesis which seems encumbered with the fewest difficulties, 
or to let the judgment remain in suspense respecting them all, 
until further light be elicited by more accurate and extended re- 
search. We have now furnished our readers with the means of 
judging which of these courses to adopt ; and if they perceive 
us inclined to the diluvial hypothesis, they will know that it is 
Vou. X. No. 28. 48 
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not because we are free from doubts respecting its truth, but 
only because it seems to us more probable than any other. 


| We regret that our limits will not permit us to conclude the 
above article in our present number. ‘Those who wish to get a 
complete view of this interesting discussion, would do well to 
read in connection the article in our January No. 1837, the 
one now printed, and the remainder which will appear in Jan- 
uary next. —Eprror. | 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Works or THomas Cratmers, D.D. anp LL.D. Professor 
of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, etc. Vols. I. II. and 
Ill. New York: Leavitt, Lord and Co. 


By Samuel G. Brown, Andover. 


WE hail with much joy the volumes before us, as the earnest 
of a neat and uniform edition of all the published works of Dr. 
Chalmers. It is in these days a luxury, to find the works of an 
author whom we love, in volumes so small, and in type so 
large, as not to detract from our pleasure in reading them. 
The volumes before us contain the author’s “ Natural The- 
ology,” and the first two books of “The evidences of the Chris- 
tian Revelation.” From a comparison of the latter work with 
the same in former editions, we perceive that it is much enlarg- 
ed by the addition of new chapters, and the modification of old 
ones. 

We do not intend, however, to enter into an examination of 
these works. We rather seize the occasion to present their 
author to our readers, in a character with which they are doubt- 
less more familiar, namely, that of a preacher. 

There is some difficulty in the way of exhibiting his charac- 
teristics fully and correctly, for who does not know how hard it 
is from the written speech, to catch the spirit and expression of 
the speaker ; the ever-varying expression as given by the eye, 
the face,the hand? Those slight shades of thought, those delicate 
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impressions, which, after all, constitute the peculiar characteris- 
tics of speakers, are indeed real, but too ethereal to be confined 
upon paper. ‘They are the indefinable something wherein is 
wrapped up the charm by which we are spell-bound. We ask 
ourselves what it is, but can get no satisfactory answer. Crit- 
icism, especially with respect to such a man as our author, 
without some regard to this spiritual, and sympathetic influence, 
becomes a cold, heartless task, in which we have no relish to 
engage. 

The manner of Dr. Chalmers, like every thing else about 
him, is peculiar. His face, before he speaks, looks long and 
dull, but as he rises, it shortens, and is lighted up till it glows 
with animation and earnestness. His accent is the broad Scotch, 
and in the delivery of his sermons, his body is bent forward 
over the pulpit, his right hand strongly grasping his white hand- 
kerchief is constantly occupied in one vehement up-and-down 
gesture, while his left, placed upon the paper, carefully follows 
the lines ; as it were holding the iron while he strikes. So in- 
tensely is he engaged, that his voice often rises almost to a 
scream, and breaks, and with the perspiration rolling from his 
forehead, he is sometimes so exhausted as to be obliged to rest, 
and even to give out a few verses of a hymn to be sung. The 
pause however seems only to increase the already excited in- 
terest of his hearers, instead of diminishing it. When he deliv- 
ered his astronomical discourses in the Tron church at Glasgow, 
not only the church, but, (which was a very uncommon cir- 
cumstance,) the street even to its opposite side, was crowded. 
A slight circumstance shows his power over his audience. 
Owing to a prevalence of asthmatic complaints among the in- 
habitants of the west of Scotland, there is usually in their as- 
semblies a good deal of coughing, but the commencement of 
his speaking is a signal for the hearers to repress the tendency, 
to hold their breath, until a pause in the discourse frees them 
from the restraint, and gives opportunity to relieve their bursting 
lungs. As he speaks again, there is again silence, to be inter- 
rupted in the same way at the next pause. 

here is great sympathy between the preacher and all his 
hearers, of whatever rank or condition; and when he descends 
from the pulpit they flock around him, to press his hand and 
receive his kind inquiries. 
With this notice of his manner, meagre indeed when we long 
for so much more, when we long ourselves to hear him, to 
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catch his eye, to feel his inspiration, to shake his hand, we pro- 
ceed to suggest the few thoughts which have occurred to us on 
his characteristics as a preacher. 

The first characteristic of his sermons, which we will men- 
tion, is their unity. His text suggests one main idea, and he 
is betrayed by no love of display, compelled by no lack of 
thought, to drag in a score of other subjects, to excite the admi- 
ration of his hearers, or eke out the discourse. 

Lord Lyttleton, the younger, in giving a humorous account of 
Parson Adams, makes him describe one of his sermons in these 
words. “It was the best discourse I had to my back. It was 
divided into three parts; the first was taken from Clarke, the 
second from Abernethy, and the third was composed by myself ; 
and the two practical observations were translated from a Latin 
sermon, preached and printed at Oxford in the year of our 
Lord 1735. It had four beginnings and seven conclusions; by 
the help of which, I preached it, with equal success, on Christ- 
mas day, for the benefit of a charity, at a florists’ feast, an assize, 
an arcli-deacon’s visitation, and a funeral, besides common oc- 
casions.” ‘There have been preachers, of whose sermons, this 
would hardly be an exaggerated description, but Dr. Chalmers 
is not one of them. His discourses were just the opposite of 
this. He never borrowed, never rambled. It could never be 
said of him, that “ his text would suit any sermon, and his ser- 
mon any text.” Every sermon is individual, and complete. 
Does he preach from the words “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them ?” he confines 
himself to the “‘ Great christian law of reciprocity between man 
and man.” Does he introduce as his subject, the love of 
money? then he preaches on the love of money. Some 
preachers with bewildered, or weak, or deranged minds, have 
viewed every possible shade of christian privilege or duty, every 
doctrine or precept, every song, every prophecy, every historic 
record, in the blazing light of some single truth, which to them has 
seemed the foundation, and corner stone, and top stone, of ortho- 
doxy. One such we remember, with whom original sin was 
the grand hobby. Not a sermon did he preach, in his latter 
years, which did not body forth in outlines dim or distinct, the 
favorite doctrine. If he announced his subject as the atone- 
ment, or the perseverance of the saints, or election, or regenera- 
tion, he concluded alike with original sin. Whether the occa- 
sion was fast or thanksgiving, the duties of the Sabbath or a 
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weekly lecture, national calamities or a private funeral, his 
thoughts gradually inclined from the chosen theme, till they 
flowed easily in the deeply worn channel. 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all, 
might have been his universal text, as it was, in the main, the 
burden of his discourses. Far otherwise did Dr. Chalmers 
preach. His subjects were as various as his sermons, and when 
he had said all he wished on the chosen one, he ended. He 
preached not because “he wanted to say something, but because 
he had something to say.” Indeed,he carried this virtue of 
individuality to excess, and lacked in comprehensiveness. 
There is ground for the criticism of Robert Hall. “His mind,” 
said Mr. Hall, “seems to move on hinges, not on wheels. 
There is incessant motion, but no progress. When he was at 
Leicester, he preached a most admirable sermon on the necessi- 
ty of immediate repentance ; but there were only two ideas in 
it, and on these his mind revolved as on a pivot.” 

The stateliness of Mr. Hall is indeed totally different from 
the various and striking originalities of Dr. Chalmers. The page 
of the former stands out in calm and living light, transcendently 
pure and beautiful and majestic; that of the latter, in splendid 
corruscations, which yet are true solar beams. We are charmed 
with the dignity and completeness of the one, with the distinct 
minuteness of the other. If we are filled with awe in regarding 
Mr. Hall, we receive a vivid impression of reality from Dr. 
Chalmers. ‘The former uncovers before you a whole side of 
the temple of truth, when perhaps your dim vision will permit 
you to see the whole, only “as through a glass darkly.” The 
other directs your view to one pillar, shows its foundation, and 
its height, its delicate beauties, and its important support ; car- 
ries you to one side and the other, that you may view its rela- 
tions, see where it is joined to the main building, and where it 
is separate ; uncovers partly its mysterious foundation, and 
points to the rays which gild its summit, and if you see but 
the one pillar, yet you see it. The hearers of the former 
might go away, with an impression of the great intellect of 
their preacher, but with the painful consciousness of being un- 
able to comprehend the full meaning of the discourse. Those 
of the latter, perceiving indeed, that the sermon contained only 
a fragment of truth, would yet be satisfied with the certainty 
that they understood it, and should remember it. 
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Mr Hall preached to all men as if they were philosophers. 
Dr. Chalmers preached to philosophers as if they were but men. 
We would by no means speak of the great minister of Bristol, 
as if he were at all vague or rambling. We would not in the 
least depreciate his exalted abilities. Not till after an age has 
poser away, shall we see his like again. We have compared 

im with the Scotch divine only in respect to the comprehen- 
siveness of his general discourses, in which, (whether it be a 
fault or a virtue, ) he has been excelled by no one of modern 
times. 

But though Dr. Chalmers introduces but one or two leading 
ideas into each discourse, he is not tiresome. This leads us to no- 
tice another characteristic, viz. a wonderful variety and pertinency 
of illustration. The same great talker, whose criticism we 
have already quoted, remarks in view of this trait, “‘ His mind 
is like a kaleidoscope. Every turn presents the object in a new 
and beautiful form.’ Not unfrequently does he begin with 
painting a common scene in nature, a common occurrence in 
life, which would, in ordinary hands, be very common, but as 
the picture is filled, you perceive that the artist has brought 
fresh upon the canvass, a multitude of hitherto unnoticed beauties ; 
and then you begin to see the aptness of the illustration. At 
first, the analogy seems unnatural, or faint, at the last, it is per- 
fect. An instance occurs in the sermon on the restlessness of 
human ambition, where the different impression of a near, and 
of a distant landscape, the former unattractive because its mi- 
nute evils are seen, the latter altogether lovely, because dis- 
tance lends enchantment, is made the archetype of that foolish 
restlessness, which is forever panting after some untasted pleas- 
ure, forever exclaiming, “Oh that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I may fly away and be at rest,” as if the blue mountain 
which looks so calm in the distance, had not its peculiar incon- 
veniences and dangers, as truly as the plain. These illustra- 
tions are so interwoven with the whole texture of the discourse, 
(and this discourse is but a sample of others,) the thought chan- 
ges so easily from the natural landscape to the moral landscape, 
that you are imperceptibly and quietly borne along to the con- 
clusion of the discourse, as if floating upon a cloud. 

His manner of developing a sulject is peculiar. He fre- 
quently omits all numerical heads, or sen ane them with as 
little abruptness as possible. Perhaps he thought these angles 
and projections to fasten attention upon, too little consistent 
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with the flowing line of beauty. Perhaps he thought that, fol- 
lowing nature, the skeleton should be as much as possible con- 
cealed by the soft and fair flesh, instead of standing out, lean- 
ribbed, sharp-jointed, and spare. Indeed he does not lay out the 
subject upon the table, and like the anatomical demonstrator, 
with scalpel and forceps, coldly dissect away the integuments, 
and show you the nerves, and heart, senseless and lifeless. No 
such work of death is his. The heart he shows is beating with 
strong pulsations, full of life and feeling. His breath is the 
breath of life, and he breathes it into every truth he touches, and 
you see the form grow and expand, as life would naturally ex- 
pand it. ‘The mere acorn you behold at first, and he unfolds 
the spreading oak which was so curiously wrapped up in the 
acorn, just as the rain and the sunshine would unfold it, till you 
can lean against it, and rest under its shade. And as we have 
said without metaphor, it is the oak which he unfolds. He 
does not weave the ivy among its branches, though the sight 
would be beautiful, nor plant in its top the parasitic misletoe, 
though a druid might therefore worship at its foot. 

The forms of logic, he does not assume. He forgets the re- 
quirements of the schools, but quietly writes and speaks, and 
leaves to others the application of the rules. We are glad, at 
least for a change, to see this characteristic, for we have thought 
of subjects, and heard them treated of, under the logical formu- 
lary, till we are tired of the formality. We have been bound 
by the ceremonial law of dialectics, till we are glad of the free- 
dom (not lawlessness) of another dispensation. And though we 
by no means think that the old law had better be done away, 
yet its rigid requirements, its nice exactions of mint, anise, and 
cummin, may well sometimes give place to a more liberal policy. 
Oh, there are truths, with which logic has nothing to do. They 
would stiffen into the unbending rigidity of death, the moment 
its iron hand was stretched out over them. Men have affec- 
tions as well as intellects ; affections, ten-fold more mighty than the 
strictest logic ; affections which will not operate merely because 
you prove that they ought to operate, which will operate though 
you unanswerably show that virtue and vice, happiness and mis- 
ery, are but names, that the outward world is not, that man 
himself is but the “‘dream of ashadow.” ‘The head is confused, 
but the heart is true. Reasoning is silenced, the skeptic tri- 
umphs, but the man is not convinced, the victory is useless, 
Well may we exclaim with the philosophic poet, 
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“ Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears.” 

The preacher who understands the heart, is the preacher 
who will persuade his audience. Such a preacher is Dr. Chal- 
mers. You cannot always tell why you love his sermons, yet 
you love them. You wonder and adore and weep, when you 
have not so much as thought whether you ought to wonder, and 
weep. You believe, yet cannot tell the process by which you 
were made to believe. He throws his whole soul into his sub- 
ject. His sympathies, his fears, his love, gush out in a living 
stream, and yours must flow with them. The idea is present- 
ed to your mind, just as you might think it sprang up in his, 
during the investigation. As you read, thought after thought 
accumulates, each suggested by, or intimately connected with, 
the preceding ; and yet all are, usually, but different aspects of 
the main proposition. His sermons do not resemble a number 
of parallel, or converging streams, rushing noisily to mingle in 
the same ocean; on the contrary, they frequently remind us of 
one broad river, shooting out in beautiful coves, on whose silent- 
ly extending bosom you are wafted, with here and there a cas- 
cade, till you finally lift up your eyes to behold the illimitable 
ocean, upon which you have been unconsciously launched. 

Yet there is no lack of directness, no apparent fear of offend- 
ing his hearers, no honied phrases to sweeten the bitterness of 
the truth. The sword he uses is a sharp sword. Though the 
truth be proclaimed with no loud outcry to attract notice, yet it is 
the truth which is proclaimed. He does not indeed ransack the 
vocabulary of anger or vulgarity for bitter words and stinging 
sarcasms and cant phrases, but neither does he withhold from 
men that ‘the wages of sin is death,’ and he is careful that no 
conventional uses, no habits of society, no amiable virtues, shall 
hide the deformity and deceitfulness of the unrenewed heart. 
The directness and form of appeal differ somewhat, from that to 
which, in our land of excitement, and change, and enterprise, 
and revivals, we have been accustomed, but we lay it altogeth- 
er to the fact, that the preacher was born and lived in Scotland, 
not in New England. We draw no inference from the circum- 
stance therefore, against his zeal or piety. 

We have said that he does not assume the forms of logic, but 
it would be the farthest from our intention to convey the idea, 
that he is desultory or illogical, nor indeed would our after-re- 
marks permit such an inference. ‘There is argument, though no 
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syllogism. ‘There is application though rarely methodical “ in- 
ferences,” or “ remarks.” 

In the very subjects themselves, if there is nothing new, there 
is something uncommon. ‘They are subjects which are not 
very frequently introduced into the pulpit, though each, as he 
has treated it, comes to be a matter of immediate practical im- 
portance. He does not scruple to preach on “ cruelty to animals,” 
nor tounfold with wonderful sagacity the morality of mercantile 
operations, and fromm the stars, he reads us one of the sublimest 
lessons of the power, and wisdom, and goodness, of that Almighty 
Being who made them all. 

Another characteristic of the sermons of this great man is 
their originality. In this respect we can hardly point to his 
equal. Not a sermon do we open without finding something 
new in the exposition of the text, in the application, or general 
deductions. If there be but one thought, that is so ingenious, 
displays such a knowledge of human nature, or of abstract truth, 
that you can bear very well to have it expanded and enforced 
even through the length of an ordinary discourse. The novelty 
relieves you from all sense of weariness. He presents himself, 
his own thoughts, his own feelings, to his hearers. ‘There is 
the freshness of life about them. ‘The material which he has 
drawn from others, has been thoroughly digested, and wrought 
into his own system, has become a part of his own bone and 
muscle. He constantly shows the restless activity of his mind. 
No one who has not reflected, who does not habitually reflect, 
could write as he has written. 

Though in a single sermon, as we have said, he confines him- 
self to a single point, and is perhaps too abundant in repetition, 
no charge can be more unjust, than that, in his series of sermons, 
(of which there are several,) he is either circumscribed in his 
views, or indulges in the same recurring strain of thought. Look 
at the comprehensiveness of his astronomical, and mercantile 
discourses ; descend into that mine which he has there opened, to 
exhaust which, would require ages, instead of hours. ‘This pro- 
ductive power of his mind, we have thought one of the most 
valuable. He suggests more than he tells. This is the pre- 
rogative of genius, for genius is ever original, and originality al- 
ways inspires. ‘ His discourses,” as Robert Hall says of anoth- 
er divine, “ were not the painful productions of a barren mind, 
straining itself to meet the exigencies of the moment; but, 
gathered from a rich and cultivated soil, they were a mere 
Vor. X. No. 28. 49 
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scantling of the abundance which was left behind.” Nearly 
connected with this, is his knowledge of the human heart. How 
skilfully he untwists the complicated chord of motives which 
draw men; how nicely he distinguishes between the social vir- 
tues, and the love of righteousness; and how clearly he shows 
that honesty itself often springs from selfishness, those very well 
know, who have read his commercial discourses, and his ser- 
mons on depravity. Selfishness, with him, is still selfishness, 
though it lead to honorable alliances, and unimpeachable fair- 
ness in business. Dishonesty is as truly dishonesty, when the 
practiser of it steals only a penny, as when he forges a note for 
a thousand pounds. Gold is an idol, whether it be worshipped 
in christian England in the form of guineas, or in pagan India 
in the form of Vishnoo or Brahma. 

Perhaps no sermon will afford a better illustration of many of 
the foregoing remarks, than that on the text, “ Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” Accord- 
ing to the preacher’s interpretation of this verse, our obligation to 
do for our neighbor is exactly equal to our wish that he should 
doforus. All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them. Do you covet half your neigh- 
bor’s fortune ? you are bound by the christian law of recipro- 
city, to give him half of yours. Do you wish to burden him 
with the support of your family? you are bound to support his 
to an equal extent. But does not this prostrate the whole sys- 
tem of social intercourse? This is the law and the prophets. 
Is there then no means left by which we may escape the loss of 
our possession? ‘There is but one, and that quite as simple as 
the command. You must confine your wishes within proper 
limits. You must love your neighbor as yourself. ‘The more 
selfish you are, the tighter does this law bind you. ‘The more 
you grasp after, the more you must give. If on the contrary, 
you wish nothing from others, neither, as far as this precept is 
concerned, are you required to bestow any thing upon them. 
If your desires are neither selfish nor ungenerous, neither will 
the obligation of this precept bind hard upon you. If you would 
not burden others, you reed not be burdened yourself. ‘ Mod- 
erate” he says “‘ your own desires of service from others, and you 
will moderate in the same degree, all your duties of service to 
others, which are measured by these desires.” ‘“ ‘The command- 
ment is quite imperative, and there is no escaping from it: and 
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if a man by the excess of his selfishness should render it imprac- 
ticable, then the whole punishment due to the guilt of casting aside 
the authority of this commandment, follows in that train of punish- 
ment which is annexed toselfishness. ‘There is one way of being 
relieved from such a burden. ‘There is one way of reducing this 
verse to a moderate and practicable requirement, and that is just 
to give up selfishness, just to stifle all ungenerous desires, just to 
moderate every wish of service or liberality from others, down to 
the standard of what is right and equitable.” ‘This rule the preach- 
er applies to the rich and the poor, teaching the former to be gen- 
erous, and the latter not to be rapacious. We have no room for 
extracts, (Dr. Chalmers indeed affords the fewest advantages 
for making extracts, of almost any man in the world,) but the 
whole discourse may well be commended to repeated perusal, 
as a fair sample of his original and philosophical views, and the 
strength, and even beauty of his thoughts and language. 

One would suppose that a brilliant imagination, added to an 
acute and original mind, would lead its possessor to indulge in 
strange speculations, to advance theories because they were 
new, rather than because they were true. If there be natural- 
ly such a tendency in Dr. Chalmers, it has been checked with 
astern hand. ‘The most favorable opportunities have rarely be- 
trayed him to any such indulgence. If he has glanced at sub- 
jects concerning which we may not know here with certainty, 
he has done it with modesty. The vastness of creation, the 
immense distances of the heavenly bodies, the sympathy with 
man which, he thinks, may exist in the higher orders of intelligen- 
ces, does not lead him to forget that he is a short-sighted crea- 
ture of yesterday, walking upon an earth but a day old. When 
speaking of the sin against the Holy Ghost, he is careful to say 
only what he knows, instead of rioting, as too many have, in the 
multitude of fearful probabilities. 

There is much spirituality in his sermons. The dignity of 
the office of the ministry, as he viewed it, would not suffer him 
to descend to mere intellectual or moral speculation. ‘“ ‘The 
pulpit” he says, “ seems to suffer a sort of desecration when em- 
ployed as a vehicle for any thing else than the overtures of par- 
don to the sinner, and the hopes and duties of the believer.” 
In conformity with this idea, he stands forth as_ the bold chris- 
tian preacher, neither cringing to those in power, nor seeking 
the favor of the rich, nor ‘flattering the prejudices of party. 
When in the pulpit, he is the servant of no man or body of men. 
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He is the instructor of their ignorance, the reprover of their sins, 
their comforter, their guide. All are alike in his presence, for 
“there is none that doeth good.” What matters it that one isa 
noble and another is a peasant — that one has at his command half 
the languages of the world, and another knows not his own— 
that this man possesses millions, and his neighbor not a cent ? 
Both they and he are going where they must say “ to corrup- 
tion, Thou are my father! to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister!” ‘There the prisoners rest together; they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small and great are 
there ; and the servant is free from his master.” 

There too must the preacher account for the manner in 
which he has preached, as well as the hearer, for the manner 
in which he has heard. 

It little becomes him then inspeaking to a crowd of pilgrims, 
“ distinguished only by different degrees of wretchedness,” to 
propose any other standard, than that by which they will be final- 
ly tried. He cannot look with complacency upon vice merely 
because it receives the sanction of fashion. He cannot frown 
upon the weak, and smile upon the powerful: he cannot cen- 
sure the poor and flatter the rich: for in his view, as in the 
view of his master, all are poor, all are weak. His thoughts 
‘“‘ wander through eternity,” and time must be to him but a mo- 
ment. He anticipates an everlasting communion with archan- 
gels and the seraphim, and he must look on menas men. He 
has received a message from Jehovah, to the inhabitants of the 
earth, and he dare not hesitate to proclaim it. He holds his 
title by no will of men. He has but one master, even Jesus 
Christ. He is amenable for his doctrine to but one tribunal, 
the judgment seat of the most High. The necessary, but arti- 
ficial distinctions of society, will soon be broken up by a far dif- 
ferent principle of order, and he must urge all to a realization 
of that moral goodness, which alone can fit them for everlast- 
ting exaltation. The truth, the whole truth, in all its spirituali- 
ty; “offensive to the w orld, yet omnipotent, he publishes and 
reiterates, as if he were a messenger just sent from heaven. 
The preacher does not overstep the limits of propriety, nor over- 
magnify the virtues of his office, when he seizes upon one of 
the most solemn and melancholy occasions in the latter years 
of the British empire, to censure in pointed terms, those “ men 
who have no value for preaching, but as it stands associated 
with the pageantry of state—men who would reckon it the most 
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grievous of all heresies, to be away from the church on some 
yearly day of the king’s appointment, but are seldom within its 
walls on the weekly day of God’s appointment, * * * who 
openly lead the way in that crowded and eager emigration which 
carries half the rank and opulence of the town away from” the 
sanctuary. 

In the consideration of doctrines, Dr. Chalmers seeks 
rather to affect the conscience, than interest the curiosity of his 
hearers. He preaches not a system of theology, yet when an 
occasion demands, he proclaims fully the w hole truth accor ding 
to his scheme. ‘Thus in his sermon on predestination, mark 
with what distineness, and boldness, without winking or flinch- 
ing, he marches ap to the requirements of the sternest Calvin- 
ist. “The will of man,” these are his words, “active, and 
spontaneous, and fluctuating as it appears to be, is an instrument 
in the hand of God—and he turns it at his pleasure—and he 
brings other instruments to act upon it—and he plies it with all 
its excitements—and he measures the force and proportion of 
each of them—and every step of every individual receives as 
determinate a character from the hand of God, as every mile 
of a planet’s orbit, or every gust of wind, or every wave ‘of the 
sea, or every particle of flying dust, or every rivulet of flowing 
water. This power of God knows no exceptions. It is abso- 
Jute and unlimited, and while it embraces the vast, it carries its 
resistless influence to all the minute unnoticed diversities of ex- 
istence. It reigns and operates through all the secrecies of the 
inner man. It gives birth to every purpose. It gives impulse 
to every desire. It gives shape and color to every conception.” 
We cannot quote further, nor have we time to comment upon 
the quotation. An opposer might rejoice in what he would call 
a happy inconsistency, when he finds the preacher in the course 
of afew pages, speaking of men and to men, as if they were moral 
agents. But we speak not here of his theology, ‘but only of 
his direct and earnest exposition of it. 

The style of Dr. Chalmers has been frequently, and we are 
sorry to say justly, condemned. It is by no means epigram- 
matic. On the contrary, he swells out his sentences almost 
interminably, linking on clause after clause, adding illustra- 
tion to illustration, with many a strange word, and collo- 
quial peculiarity, and sometimes an uncouth expression, and 
superfluous ‘“‘ why,”’ and “ now ;” breaks them up with dashes, 
and obscures them by parentheses, and cumbers them with orna- 
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ment. We remember some sentences of between four and five 
hundred words, and many which occupy more than half the 
page. ‘There is danger lest the charm of his genius should con- 
secrate these vicious peculiarities; and the more danger, since, 
though not to be recommended for imitation, there is much in 
his style which we love. No one without his genius could 
have committed his faults. ‘There is a generous freedom, a 
careless prodigality, in his expressions, and withal such sympa- 
thetic tenderness, such delicate apprehension, such brilliant, and 
beautiful imaginings, that we love even his erratic flights. We 
almost fear to prune, lest we should destroy ; to restrain, lest we 
should cramp. We prefer a native wildness with vigor, to 
a tame propriety. And even for the copiousness, and originality, 
and beauty, of the expressive music of his language, shall we 
be tempted very often to listen to its rich tones, and forget, in 
the luxury, a few, yea many, strange or fantastic harmonies. 

Such, according to our conception, is Dr. Chalmers as a 
preacher, rather such was he, for the report has reached us, that 
even now the light of his golden lamp burns dim, as if in bale- 
ful vapors. Though not yet quite gathered to his fathers, a 
mysterious disease broods fearfully over him, and forbids, on 
penalty of death, more than a limited exercise of those powers 
which have so delighted, and taught us. We fear that his work 
is done, and that he has but to wait with patience, the day of 
his everlasting deliverance. Sad is it, if it be so. Sad is it, if 
the edition of his works, announced at the head of this article, 
should be a complete edition. Sad is it, if we may even now 
say, in the expressive language of a living writer, “ He sleeps 
with the primeval giants. He has gone over to the majority. 
Abiit ad plures.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


Tue Aneio-Saxon LanGuaGe. 


“Great verily was the glory of our tongue before the Nor- 
man conquest, in this, that the old English could express most 
aptly, all the conceits of the mind in their own tongue, without 
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borrowing from any.” * From the Anglo-Saxons are derived 
the names of the most ancient officers in England, of the greater 
part of the divisions of the kingdom, and of almost all the towns 
and villages in that country, and consequently of many in the 
United States. From them also we derive our language ; of 
which the structure, and a majority of its words, much greater 
than those who have not thought on the subject would at first 
easily believe, are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words which make up 
the Lord’s Prayer, there are only five not Saxon ; the best ex- 
ample of the natural bent of our language, and of the words apt 
to be chosen by those who speak and write it without design. 
Of eighty-one words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen only 
are of Latin origin.t Even in a passage of ninety words in 
Milton, whose diction is more learned than that of any other 
poet, there are only sixteen Latin words. In four verses of the 
authorized version of Genesis, which contain about a hundred 
and thirty words, there no more than five Latin. In seventy- 
nine of Addison, whose taste preserved him from a constrained 
preference for any portion of the language, we find only fifteen 
Latin words. In later times, the language has rebelled against 
the bad taste of those otherwise vigorous writers, who, instead 
of ennobling their style, like Milton, by the position and combi- 
nation of words, have tried to raise it by unusual and far-fetched 
expressions. Dr. Johnson himself, in eighty-seven words of his 
parallel between Pope and Dryden, introduces only twenty-one of 
Latin derivation. The language of familiar intercourse, the 
terms of jest and pleasantry, and of necessary business, the 
idioms or phrases into which words naturally run, the proverbs, 
which are the condensed and pointed sense of the people, the 
particles, on which our syntax depends, and which are of per- 













” Camden’s Remains, quel in the title page of Gwilt’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. 


+ “To be or notto be, that is the question ; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous forlune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die, to sleep ; 
No more! and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
The flesh is heir to! *twere a consummation 
Devoully to be wished. To die; to sleep ; 

To sleep ? perchance to dream! 
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petual recurrence;—all these foundations of a language are 
more decisive proofs of the Saxon origin of ours than even the 
great majority of Saxon words in writing, and the still greater 
majority in speaking. In all cases where we have presented a 
whole family of words, the superior signification of a Saxon over 
a Latin term is most remarkable. ‘ Well-being arises from 
well-doing,” is a Saxon phrase which may be thus rendered 
into the Latin part of the language: “ Felicity attends virtue ;” 
but how inferior in force is the latter! In the Saxon phrase, 
the parts or roots of words being significant in our language, and 
familiar to our eyes and ears, throw their whole meaning into 
the compounds and derivations ; while the Latin words of the 
same import, having their roots and elements in a foreign lan- 
guage, carry only a cold and conventional signification to an 
English ear.* The Saxon abounds with synonymes. It has 
ten words for man ; the same number for woman ; nine for per- 
sons possessing power and authority, besides ten compounds ; 
and eighteen words applied tothe mind. ‘The Saxons had a great 
number of words for a ship; and to express the Supreme Being 
they used more words and phrases than can be found in almost 
any other language. 

Mr. Turner found, in three pages of Alfred’s Orosius, that 78 
words out of 548, or about one seventh, had become obsolete. 
In three pages of his Boethius, 113 obsolete words out of 666, 
or about one fifth, were found. So in his Bede, 230 obsolete 
words out of 969, were noted. The difference in the propor- 
tion between these and those in the Orosius proceeds from the 
latter containing many historical names. Mr. Turner thinks, 
that as a general fact, one fifth of the Anglo-Saxon language 
only has ceased to be used in modern English.t 


* See further remarks on this subject in Mackintosh’s History of 
England, [. 77. Also Turner’s History of Anglo-Saxons, II, 464. 2d 
ed. Lond. 1807, 


+ “The English words of northern derivation seem to be those de- 
rived from the ancient as well as the modern languages of southern 
Europe, in the proportion of something more than three, but not 
quite as much as four to one. As the southern words are in general 
polysyllabic, and make a conspicuous figure wherever they appear in 
our language, many are apt to think that their number is compara- 
tively greater than on examination it really appears to be. Certain it 
is, however, that the bulk and by far the greatest part of the language 
is of German, Danish or Saxon origin ; and the southern vocables to 
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The Anglo-Saxons removed to England from the southern 
parts of Sleswig, and the neighboring tracts of Germany. ‘They 
consisted of three distinct Gothic races, viz. Saxons, Angles and 
Jutes. Whether the Angles, or the Saxons, were more nu- 
merous, is not known with certainty, but the Angles finally 
conquered a larger portion of the country, and gave their name 
to the whole nation. It was they perhaps who were specially 
invited by the Britons ; yet it is remarkable that the English, 
to the present day, are called both by the Britons in Wales and 
the Highlanders of Scotland, (in Kymrick, and Gaelic), not An- 
gles or Englishmen, but Saxons. The emigrant Saxons also 
founded three kingdoms ; but whether we suppose the Saxons 
or the Angles to have been the most numerous, it is certain that 
the Jutes were the fewest. ‘That the Angles were a Teutonic 
race is not only probable, but almost certain, from the fact that 
the dialect of these invaders soon coalesced into one common 
tongue, and assumed a character so decidedly ‘Teutonic, that, 
with the exception of a few Normanisms, introduced in later 
times, there is scarcely a vestige deserving notice, of the old 
Scandinavian, or of Danish structure, to be found in Anglo-Sax- 
on. ‘The Anglo-Saxon appears to have been in its origin a rude 
mixture of the dialects of the Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes, 
but we are not acquainted with it in that state, these dialects 
having soon coalesced into one language, as the various kindred 
tribes soon united to form one nation, after they had taken pos- 
session of England. With the introduction of Christianity and 
the Roman alphabet, their literature began and continued dur- 
ing all the wars and dreadful devastations which spread over the 
land. Even under the Danish kings, all laws and edicts were 
promulgated in pure Anglo-Saxon. We have thus a fixed and 
regular tongue, which preserved its existence during a space of 
five hundred years, from the time king Ethelbert adopted Chris- 











an attentive observer, appear placed in it more for ornament than in- 
dispensable use. And we will venture to say, that if the words de- 
rived from the southern idioms, were all with very few exceptions, at 
once struck out of the English tongue, it would still remain a com- 
plete, homogeneous language, not, indeed, elegant and beautiful, as it 
is at present, but sufficient for all the necessary purposes of social in- 
tercourse, and capable of being embellished and enriched from its 
own stock as its kindred idiom, the German, has been in modern 
times.” Duponceau. 
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tianity, A. D. 593 or 596 to A. D. 1100, when nearly all the 
inflections of the language, the orthography and many of the 
old phrases and idioms, were either changed or neglected. When 
William conquered England, A. D. 1066, the Anglo-Saxon 
was instantly banished from the court, though, highly cultivated , 
deep-rooted and ancient as it was, it could not be easily extir- 
pated.* 

In the reign of Henry IE., a version of Wace’s poem of 
Brut, by Layamon, a priest of Ernly upon Severn, exhib- 
its, as it were, the chrysalis of the English language, in 
which he can as little be said to have written, as in An- 
glo-Saxon.t Very soon afterwards, the new formation was 
better developed ; and some metrical pieces, referred by critics 
to the earlier part of the thirteenth century, differ but little from 
our legitimate grammar. About the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I., Robert, a monk of Gloucester, composed a metrical 
chronicle from the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he 
continued to his own time. This work, together with a similar 
chronicle of Robert Manning of Bourne in Lincolnshire and a 
Romance of Thomas of Erceldoune, surnamed the Rhymer, 
stands at the head of our English poetry. 

From the time when the Anglo-Saxon language sank into 
English, the pure Saxon writings could no longer be understood, 
and the manuscripts written in that tongue were suffered to lie 
on the shelves of monastic libraries for want of better books to 
occupy their place ; and, as opportunity occured, were often 
erased, and a Latin treatise, on some then more valuable and 
interesting subject was written on the same parchment. In a 
MS. in the library of Jesus College, Cambridge, a fine copy of 
#Elfric’s Saxon Sermons may be traced beneath the Latin de- 
eretals which now occupy it; and, particularly, round the mar- 
gins of some of the folios valuable Saxon books have been pre- 
served by the circumstance of the same MS. containing Latin 
books which were considered much more precious by the monks 
to whom they belonged. Sometimes, not improbably, the 

* Preface to Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

+ L. Abrahams, prof. at the Royal Naval Academy, Copenhagen. 
transcribed a copy of this book which he found in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi at Paris, and published it, in 1836, under the following title : 
De Robertii Wacii Carmine quod inscribitur Brutus, Commentatio, 
Scripsit L. Abrahams. 
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monks were induced by the fact of their possessing such books, 
to study, as far as they were able, the older forms of the lan- 
guage. We are told that the monks of Tavistock had composed 
and even printed, an Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Public attention was, however, first drawn to the writings of 
the Anglo-Saxons at the Reformation, on account of the re- 
ligious opinions which they contained. It is now well known 
that the Saxons did not hold the doctrines which afterwards dis- 
tinguished the Romish church, and which were opposed by the 
reformers, and have been rejected by the English church. On the 
contrary, the Saxon theologians preached against some of these 
doctrines, as being then growing heresies. ‘Thus their writings 
became a valuable weapon against the Romish argument of an- 
tiquity. The Saxons had also translated the Scriptures into the 
vernacular tongue, a precedent which the reformers greedily 
seized upon. Accordingly the celebrated John Foxe, who had 
already published some extracts from A®lfric, and the whole of 
the homily against transubstantiation, printed in 1571 the Sax- 
on gospels, with an English version. In 1623, William L’Isle 

rinted Aélfric’s “Saxon Treatise concerning the Old and New 

estaments,”’ and his “ Sermon of the Paschall Lambe,” the 
latter of which was considered of such importance that its gen- 
uineness was attested by the signatures of fifteen English arch- 
bishops and bishops, among whom was Parker, the great patron 
of Saxon literature. In the preface to the first of these tracts, 
L’ Isle complains bitterly of the neglect with which the Anglo- 
Saxon monuments had been treated ; ‘‘ knowing,” he says, “in 
our libraries so goodly monuments of reverend antiquitie, divine 
handwritings, in so faire and large a character that a man run- 
ning may read them; we do not make them known to the 
world, but let them lie still like a treasure hid to no use, and 
even till they be almost forgotten of ourselves.” LL,’ Isle by no 
means overpraises the beautiful writing which is generally char- 
acteristic of Anglo-Saxon MSS. His confessions show us how 
much was wanting, and how long time must unavoidably elapse 
before the study of the Anglo-Saxon language could be pursued 
safely and boldly. Even the opportunity for this study was but 
a matter of chance; for every one was not in that position 
where he could use freely and at will the MSS. in which the 
monuments of that language lay buried. And to those wha 
were in that position it was a difficult and wearisome task, where 
the scholar was without help or guide, and in which he was eons 
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stantly meeting with phraseology and words at the meaning of 
which he could do little more than guess. Still the seventeenth 
century gave birth to many zealous promoters of the study of 
Anglo-Saxon. 'The Thesaurus of Hickes will always remain a 
monument of learning and industry.* The same century pro- 
duced Wheeloc, who gave an edition of Alfred’s version of Be- 
de ; Junius, the first editor of Cadmon ; Spelman, who edited 
the laws and constitutions; Wanley, who composed a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon MSS., which in his time 
were preserved in public and private libraries; Somner who 
compiled an Anglo-Saxon dictionary ; and Gibson, who edited 
the Chronicle. During the following century, with one or 
two exceptions, the language again fell into neglect, and was 
generally looked upon as a mere virtuoso or antiquarian affair. 

It would not be difficult to point out several causes of this 
neglect. The scholars of the seventeenth century labored zeal- 
ously, but on a wrong track in consequence of having an opportu- 
nity of reading but few books, and meeting with forms and con- 
structions which occurred once only, the dictionaries and gram- 
mars which they constructed, though they reflected credit on 


the industry and often on the acuteness of their authors, were 
yet so full of errors that they led the student into the greatest of 
mistakes, even to the mistaking of nouns for verbs, or particles 
for nouns. Besides, the language existed only in MSS. These 
bore the strongest marks of having been written by ignorant 
and careless copyists. ‘The larger part were theological, and of 


* Thesaurus Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium, Oxon. 1705, in 
five parts, generally in three volumes folio. A copy is in the Boston 
Athenaeum. The first part consists of Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica 
et Moesogothica. It unfortunately treats of two of the most dissimilar 
Teutonic tongues together. ‘The whole work is enriched with nu- 
merous engravings of ancient monuments, Runic inscriptions, and the 
like; also*with noble collections of documents, and various specimens 
of poetry, that are not elsewhere to be found in print. The fourth 
part contains Dissertatio Epistolaris de Veterum Linguarum Septen- 
trionalium Usu, cum numismatibus Saxonicis, and is also richly fur- 
nished with Anglo-Saxon collections, and engravings. The fifth part, 
H. Wanli Librorum Veterum Septentrionalium Catalogus, is equally 
valuable and meritorious. Edward Lye’s Dictionarium Saxonico et 
Gothico-Latinum, ed. O. Manning, Lond., 1772, 2 vols. fol., is an 
uncritical work, though it contains some interesting Anglo-Saxon 
pieces. 
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such a kind as to run on a particular class of words, and on a 
particular style of writing ; consequently the person who un- 
dertook to reduce its philology into order had a task of no little 
difficulty. The necessity was soon felt of making a comparison 
with the other tongues in the same stock of languages ; but 
they who made this comparison did not know exactly what 
they were doing ; they went sometimes to one language to seek 
a word, sometimes to another, without knowing why that word 
in that language must be the representative of the same word, 
or why not. 

The lamented professor Rask of Copenhagen did much for 
Anglo-Saxon, by comparing it with the Icelandic. His Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar is an excellent book. But he has fallen into 
some errors by working within too narrow a field, by having 
compared the Saxon with only one cognate language, and that 
not the nearest in relationship to itself. It is Dr. James Grimm 
of Gottingen, who first established a correct and safe system of 
philology for the ‘Teutonic languages ; and it is by an applica- 
tion of this system only that we can proceed in the Anglo-Sax- 
on with any degree of security.* The necessity of this exact 
and complete knowledge of the different cognate languages 
must be very apparent. For instance,—if we would know the 
gender of a noun, a thing very necessary to be ascertained, as it 
guides us in knowing its inflection, it is frequently the case that 
it cannot be ascertained from the most complete examination of 
existing MSS., where it may never occur in that position which 
































* The students of Anglo-Saxon in England are divided into two 
schools—the Oxford, or the old school, and the Continental or the 
new school, the former adhering to the old methods of studying the 
language, and to the old opinions respecting the accents, affinities, 
etc., while the latter have adopted the views of the Danish and Ger- 
man scholars. Among the adherents of the former are J. J. Coney- 
beare, J. Ingram, Sharon Turner, Bosworth, Cardale, Fox, etc.; of 
the latter, J. M. Kemble, B. Thorpe, Price, Madden, etc. The con- 
troversy between these two schools has been a merciless one. Though 
the disciples of the continental are clearly in the right in most of their 
opinions, yet some of them write with pens dipped in gall. They are 
real polemics, armed cap-a-pie. The manner in which the venerable 
Sharon Turner is spoken of by some of the disputants is any thing but 
honorable. His historical works are, in the view of all impartial men, 
noble monuments of his industry, learning, and, may we add, which 
is not any too common in histories, piety. 
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may determine it ; and hence we may be led into the error of 
confounding one case of the noun with another. Here, then, 
the scholar is compelled to examine its analogous word in an- 
other language of the family. But in this other language, an 
accurate examination of the analogy of that form of words may, 
perhaps, in a few instances, still leave some doubt ; and we are 
then driven to seek the analogy in another language of the same 
stock, which shall give us all we want, and at the same time 
will explain to us the cause of the doubt in the other, and thus 
save us from the error which we should have committed by con- 
fining it to ourselves. 

To know the grammar of a language it is necessary to know 
the reasons of the grammar. It is not sufficient to know the 
forms of words, but we ought to know why such forms existed, 
and why in their place we do not find some other forms. This 
is the single basis on which is founded what has been termed 
the new school of Saxon philologists. A system of philology 
for the language cannot be established solely on the language 
itself as it exists in manuscripts. We may instance this in the 
case of the accents ; we often find in a MS. in the same page, 
almost in the same line, the same word occurring twice, accen- 
tuated in the one place, and without accent in the other. What 
is worse, the scribes not only omitted accents, but they often 
accentuated words wrongly. Mr. Kemble has collected sever- 
al thousand instances from manuscripts alone, which he has 
compared most carefully, and he has been forced to the conclu- 
sion, that in this case the authority of MSS. can in nowise be 
depended on. But it is very necessary that we should know 
which are long vowels and which are short,—that is in every 
word we ought to know the accentuation. For this purpose 
we compare, according to rules which are now well established, 
the syllable with the same syllable in the form of the word 
which the other Teutonic languages give, and all isclear. For 
instance i our dictionaries hitherto we have had the word God 
explained God and also good (bonus); and, again, the word 
man explained by man and evil. But the truth is that God, 
Deus, and gid, bonus—for the latter should be accentuated— 
are entirely different words, as are also man, homo, and man, 
scelus.* 

* “In these 98 words” (from Boethius,) “there are 181 accentua- 
tions, all authorized by MSS. and their practice ; and of these 181, 
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As to the second difficulty which has been felt by the student 
in Anglo-Saxon, the want of books, much also has been done 
lately to supply this want. A most praiseworthy example was 
set by the Society of Antiquaries. Early in 1831, it was pro- 
posed to them to undertake the publication “of the remains of 
Anglo-Saxon and early English literature existing in manuscript, 
with the addition of such as have been imperfectly edited, or 
have become extremely rare.” ‘The proposition was accepted 
by the society, and a committee was appointed for the purpose 
of carrying it into effect. The proposition originated in Den- 
mark. Dr. Gruntvig of Copenhagen, who was sent to England 
by the Danish government to examine the MSS. in the libraries, 
had some concern in proposing it to the society.* Gruntvig 
subsequently determined himself to undertake the work, but 
abandoned it after he had issued a prospectus. The Antiqua- 
ries commenced their plan with spirit. In 1832 appeared the 
excellent edition of Cedmon, with a literal version im English, 
by Benjamin Thorpe, who was, previously, well and favorably 


there are just 38 right, and 143 wrong! As it is abundantly obvious that 
it is nonsense to accentuate every vowel, I take the liberty of request- 
ing the supporters of authority, to inform me how they will set about 
distinguishing the right from the wrong. The plan adopted by us 
is sufficiently simple ; careful comparison of the various Teutonic dia- 
lects has established a law of relation between their vowels, and we 
accent according to that law.” “In order to ascertain the length of 
the vowel in an Anglo-Saxon word it is therefore necessary to ascer- 
tain what vowel corresponds to it in the other principal Teutonic 
tongues, and by this process alone can we correct the MSS. them- 
selves. In connection with this method, we may use the etymologi- 
cal means afforded us by the verbal scheme, or the system of relation 
in which the vowels stand to one another, in the present, praet. sing., 
praet. pl. and past participle, of those twelve conjugations which are 
the foundation-stones of all Teutonic etymology.” Kemble. 


* N. F. S. Gruntvig is a very voluminous writer. He lost his ben- 
efice at Copenhagen by the violence of his theological writings. He 
has dedicated himself to the study of Scandinavian antiquities. One 
of his publications is the “ North’s Mythology or Symbolical Lan- 
guage.” He considers Anglo-Saxon as a Norse, not a German lan- 
guage, and assigns a high rank among the Norse languages and lite- 
rature to the Anglo-Saxon, as almost the first cultivated. He even 
ascribes to some of the most esteemed Sagas an Anglo-Saxon origin. 
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known by his translation of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar.* 
An admirable edition of Beowulf by Mr. Kemble soon appeared.+ 
A second volume, we believe, has since been published, con- 
taining a literal translation, philological notes, and an excellent 
glossary.{ Soon after the appearance of the first edition of 
Beowulf, was issued Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,$ 
a book long wanted by the student in that language. It con- 
sists of a selection of pieces in prose and verse, which have hith- 
erto been unpublished, or published incorrectly, and contains, 
among other things of value, two or three complete homilies, 
the prose dialogue of Salamon and Saturn, the colloquy of Al- 
fric, and the poems of Byrtnoth and Judith, with the History 
of King Lear, as a Specimen of the two texts of Layamon’s 
Chronicle. The same accompished scholar has since published a 
neat edition of the Saxon prose version of the Romance of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, which is preserved in a MS. at Cambridge ; 
and he has added to the text an English translation, and a glos- 
sary of all the words which are not found in the glossary of the 
Analecta.|| 

The English universities also have lent their aid tothe revival of 
this language. Cambridge set a noble example, in undertaking 
the magnificent edition of the Anglo-Saxon gospels, under the 
joint care of Thorpe and Kemble, which was printed at the Pitt 

* Cedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
in Anglo-Saxon; with an English Translation, Notes, and a Verbal 
Index. By Benjamin Thorpe, F. 8, A., etc. 1882, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, London. 

+ The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, the Traveller’s Song, and 
the Battle of Finnesbush. Edited by John M. Kemble, Esq., M, A, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, London, 1835, Pick- 
ering. 

t Glossary to, and Translation of, Beéwulf, by John M. Kemble 
Esq. etc. 

§ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. A Selection in Prose and Verse, 
from Anglo-Saxon Authors of various ages; with a Glossary. De- 
signed chiefly as a first book for students, by Benjamin Thorpe, Lon- 
don, 1834, 

|| Anglo-Saxon version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyre, from a 
MS. in the library of C. C. C., Cambridge, with a Literal Translation, 
by Benjamin Thorpe, etc. Lond. 1834. 
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press, and which contains all the texts and all the glosses that 
are known to exist. Mr. Kemble has delivered at Cambridge 
a course of lectures on the Saxon language, which will proba- 
bly be published. ‘The university of Oxford has also printed at 
the Clarendon press, a version of the Psalms, in pure and ele- 
gant Saxon, partly prose, and partly metrical, which Mr. Thorpe 
edited from a MS. in the royal library at Paris.* 

The prose writings of the Anglo-Saxons are numerous, fre- 
quently not very interesting, yet often filled with noble senti- 
ments and acute observations. The works of Alfred stand first 
both for elegance and purity of language. As they remain to us, 
they consist chiefly of translations, sometimes of authors who 
are not now very valuable, but by Alfred’s manner of para- 
phrasing the original, and in his own observations not sparingly 
interspersed, they always show how the great and noble mind of 
the king improved every thing on which he put his hand. His 
collected works, which we hope will soon appear, would make 
four handsome octavo volumes. His poetical version of the 
metres of Boethius has been lately reprinted in a separate vol- 
ume by the Rev. Samuel Fox of Oxford. ‘The text was un- 
happily not collated. 

The characteristics of Anglo-Saxon poetry are loftiness of 
expression, exuberance of metaphor, intricacy of construction, 
and a diction differing entirely from that of prose — precisely 
the characteristics of the poetry of a people whose mind is nat- 
urally poetical, but which has not arrived at a state of cultiva- 
tion and refinement. Similes, on the contrary, are rare; in the 
whole poem of Bedwulf there occur but five, and those very 
simple. ‘To feel this poetry, it is necessary that we should un- 
derstand well the language and character of the people. We 
can know nothing of it by literal translation into our form of 
the language, which has so long lost all its grammatical inflec- 
tions, or by the translation of poetical words into the most prosaic 
that we can find to answer to them. 

The form of Saxon poetry is alliteration, not rhyme. Instead 
of two lines always rhyming together, they are joined by the cir- 
cumstance of the first containing two words commencing with 




































* Libri Psalmorum Versio Antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrasi Anglo- 
Saxonica, partim soluta oratione, partim metrice composita nunc pri- 
mum ex Cod. MS. in Bibl. Regia Parisiensi adservato, descripsit et 
edidit Benjamin Thorpe, etc. 1835. 
Vou. X. No. 28. 51 
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the same letter, and the second having its first word on which 
stress is laid in the pronunciation also beginning with the same 
letter. This is the strict rule of alliteration; in the Saxon 
poetry, however, as it is preserved in MSS., the first line often 
contains but one alliterating word, and, from the negligence of 
the scribes, the alliteration is often entirely lost. ‘The Saxons 
seem not to have measured their verse by feet ; the only rule 
which we can discover seems to be that in the common kind of 
verse, there must be two risings and two fallings of the voice in 
each line,—so that it would appear, that a verse ought never 
to consist of less than four syllables. 

The Saxon bards seem to have possessed most of inspiration, 
while their countrymen retained their paganism. We trace 
distinctly two periods of their poetry,—a period when it was 
full of freedom and originality and genius, and a later time, 
when the poets were imitators. The religious poetry of the 
christian Saxons abounds in passages taken from the great poem 
of Beéwulf, the only remaining, complete monument of the first 
period, and which probably belonged to what was once an ex- 
tensive cycle. This poem is a magnificent and accurate picture 
of life in the heroic ages. Its plot i is simple ; a few striking in- 
stances, grandly traced, and casting strong and broad shadows, 
form the picture. Beow ulf, like Hercules, seeks glory only by 
clearing the world of monsters and oppressors. ‘The poem con- 
sists of 6359 lines. ‘The MS. is of the tenth century. 

As Christianity established itself in the hearts and minds of 
the Saxons, the poets gradually took up christian subjects, and 
clothed them in all the metaphor and loftiness of the national 
verse. Thus we have poems on scriptural subjects, versions of 
parts of the Bible, lives of the saints, ete. Beowulf, Cedmon, 
and the Exeter MS. will complete the publication of most 
which is really valuable in Anglo-Saxon verse. The Exeter 
MS. contains a large and very curious collection of the poetry 
of this early period, given to the cathedral of Exeter, in the 
eleventh contury, by bishop Leofric.* 


° Consult for further information on the Anglo-Saxon literature 
several recent volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and particularly 
an article in the twelfth volume of Frazer’s Magazine. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


Review or Waytann’s Poriticat Economy. 


Tue Exvements or Poritica, Economy. By Francis Wayland, D. D. 
President of Brown University, and Professorof Moral Philoso- 
phy. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1837. pp. 472. 


THERE is a most convenient way of avoiding the labor of 
studying a subject by deciding a priori that it is of no im- 
portance. Many thus escape from the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, the higher branches of mathematics, and all abstract and 
difficult philosophy. Such have, it would seem, a goodly por- 
tion of time, for practical studies and for repose. By this nu- 
merous and respectable class, (if numbers give respectability), 
Political Economy is ranked with the above named studies. 
They will stoutly affirm that its principles are of no importance, 
that it has no right to the appellation of a science ; while at 
the same time they will confess without blushing that they have 
never read a single treatise on the subject. Surely modesty 
must be an aristocratic virtue to be discarded by all true demo- 
crats as speedily as possible. If not, one would request these 
judges to bestow a few days’ reading on the subject before the 
irrevocable sentence is passed. 

In the minds of some sober and judicious men, whose reading 
is confined to professional channels, there exists a prejudice 
against the science of political economy on account of the al- 
leged differences that prevail among its professors. ‘They are 
not yet agreed (say they) among themselves with respect to 
the definitions or first principles of the science. We confess 
there are differences of opinion in regard to political economy 
as well as other subjects, but we deny that these differences are 
peculiarly great. In regard to the far greater number of impor- 
tant principles all political economists are agreed. Political 
economists have differed far less than moral philosophers. 
Does the fact that there are differences of opinion with respect 
to a subject prove that there is nothing true in relation to it? or 
that its truths are of no importance? Is there nothing true and 
important in moral science ? 

Again some of our finer spirits have an unreasonable _preju- 
dice against political economy on account of the subject to 
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which it relates, viz. Wealth. Their associations with money 
getting are not of the most pure and elevated character, and 
hence they turn away with something of disgust from that 
which proposes to reduce it toa science. A little reflection 
and but a limited acquaintance with the subject will show the 
connection which exists between the wealth of a country and its 
happiness and the cause of universal benevolence. ‘Their views 
of the objects of the science are too narrow. It is by no means 
a series of rules by which the miser may increase his hoard. 
Its principles lie at the foundation of intelligent industry, benev- 
olence, and legislation. All measures of government in rela- 
tion to commerce, manufactures, finance, etc. are founded on 
principles of political economy. All the legislation that has ev- 
er taken place on these subjects can be traced to the influence 
of received principles of political economy. ‘That there has 
been so much absurd legislation on these subjects has been ow- 
ing to the prevalence of principles that are false. This is not 
the mere affectation of the political economist ; it can be made 
plain to every mind of moderate intelligence. For instance, the 
notion that gold and silver alone constituted wealth, was for a 
long time universally prevalent, and hence most governments 
tasked their ingenuity to devise means of keeping these com- 
modities in their respective countries, greatly to the detriment 
of the industry, enterprise and wealth. Would that this notion 
were exploded in this “ free and enlightened” republic as well 
as in the darker regions of monarchical domination. 

So far as our knowledge extends, objections to political econ- 
omy have always been urged by those (and those only) who 
have not studied it. ‘To such we would especially commend 
the perusal of the work named at the head of this article, and if 
their opinion of the science is not changed, if they are not 
struck with the simplicity of its principles, the readiness and 
utility with which they may be applied to the business of life, 
if they are not ready to confess that the sum of their practical 
knowledge has been greatly increased, we will no longer urge 
the claims of the science to their attention, but permit them 
without molestation to ply their labor-saving machine, or rather 
to practise their labor-saving tactics to their heart’s content. 
Without dwelling any longer on “common objections,” we would 
suggest that the science whose principles have guided minds of 
such men as Canning, and Huskisson, and Brougham, and 
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Webster in their most important actions is not lightly to be con- 
signed to neglect or contempt. 

Dr. Wayland, whose strong, honest, practical intellect the 
public highly appreciate, has done a very important service to 
the community by the preparation of the work before us. He 
lays no claim to originality; he thinks that the books in general 
use on this subject present its doctrines truly, yet not “in such 
order as would be most likely to render them serviceable either 
to the general student or the practical merchant.” His object 
was to supply this defect, “ to write a book which any one who 
chooses may understand.” He has fully accomplished his de- 
sign. All the principles of the science are distinctly stated and 
clearly illustrated. A reflecting man need read no other book 
to become a good political economist. 

The work is not well adapted fora text book in our colleges. 
The desideratum that has been severely felt it will but partially 
supply. It is, we think, far better adapted to this purpose than 
any work that has appeared; still it is not what a text book 
ought to be. ‘There is far too much expansion and too many 
subdivisions. In a text book, we think, the general principles 
only should be stated, and in the most condensed form. ‘To 
evoke and apply them should require some labor on the part of 
the student and teacher. ‘The pupil should not be left to the dan- 
ger of mistaking a subdivision for a new principle. ‘Text books 
that supersede all necessity of labor on the part of the pupil and 
teacher have no tendency to educate men. If the students are 
not disposed to perform the labor necessary to their education, 
the teacher must make them do it, and if he cannot, he or they 
ought to be dismissed. 

A condensed analysis of the work before us would, we think, 
make an admirable text book. The order in which the subjects 
are arranged leaves us on that score nothing to desire. We 
think Dr. Wayland sometimes fails in simplicity of statement, 
owing to his fondness for stating things in a scientific form. We 
could point out a number of instances in the volume before us, 
and especially in his Moral Philosophy, in which the enuncia- 
tion of his principles might have been more direct and effective. 

We believe that one of the greatest improvements in educa- 
tion which remains to be made, is in respect to text books. We 
regard this as a matter of prime importance. The character of 
the mind will depend much on the character of the books with 
which intimate and long communion is held. At present our 
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text books are in many cases mere compilations, the works of 
various minds, by no means skilfully joined together. Of course 
all that is learned from such books are the mere facts which they 
contain. ‘There is no impress of the author’s mind received, no 
intimacy formed with a superior-spirit. A text book ought to 
be the work of a master mind, and ought to bear throughout, the 
impress of its spirit and workings. ‘These by long familiarity 
will be transferred to the mind of the pupil, and may be more 
valuable than any facts he can receive. We hope that greater 
attention will be given to this important subject, that the com- 
panions of the youthful mind may not be left to accident or 
fashion. 

It is not our purpose to present an analysis of the work before 
us ; a statement of Dr. Wayland’s views on some most impor- 
tant topics, accompanied with a few remarks, will be all that 
our limits will allow. 

We shall first present our author’s views on the subject of pau- 
perism. ‘This subject is attracting a good degree of attention 
in our country, and is to all intelligent men one of fearful 
interest. 


Dr. Wayland is an advocate for the literal and rigid inter- 
pretation of the injunction of the apostle, “if a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” In order that men may be made 
industrious, they must be left to suffer the inconveniences of 
idleness. Provisions by law for the support of the poor simply 
because he is poor, he regards as injurious, for the following 
reasons. 


1. They are at variance with the fundamental law of government, 
that he who is able to labor, shall enjoy only that for which he has 
labored. If such be the law of God for us all, it is best for all, that 
all should be subjected to it. If labor be a curse, it is unjust that 
one part, and that the industrious part, should suffer it all. If, as is 
the fact, it be a blessing, there is no reason why all should not equal- 
ly enjoy its advantages. 

2. They remove from men the fear of want, one of the most natural 
and universal stimulants to labor. Hence, in just so far as this stim- 
ulus is removed, there will be in a given community less labor done ; 
that is, less production created. 

3. By teaching a man to depend upon others, rather than upon 
himself, they destroy, the healthful feeling of independence. When 
this has once been impaired, and the confidence of man in the con- 
nexion between labor and reward is destroyed, he becomes a pauper 
for life. It is in evidence, before the committee of the British House 
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of Commons, that, after a family has once applied for assistance 
from the parish, it rarely ceases to apply regularly, and, most fre- 
quently, in progress of time, for a larger and larger measure of as- 
sistance. 

4. Hence, such a system must tend greatly to increase the num- 
ber of paupers. It is a discouragement to industry, and a bounty upon 
indolence. With what spirit will a poor man labor, and retrench to 
the utmost his expenses, when he knows that he shall be taxed to 
support his next door neighbor, who is as able to work as himself; 
but who is relieved from the necessity of a portion of labor, merely 
by applying to the overseer of the poor for aid. 

5. They are, in principle, destructive to the right of property, be- 
cause they must proceed upon the concession, that the rich are un- 
der obligation to support the poor. If this be so; if he who labors 
be under obligation to support him that labors not; then the division 
of property and the right of property are at an end; for, he who la- 
bors has no better right to the result of his labor, than any one else. 

6. Hence, they tend to insubordination. For, if the rich are un- 
der obligation to support the poor, why not to support them better ; 
nay, why not to support them as well as themselves. Hence, the 
more provision there is of this kind, the greater will be the liability 
to collision between the two classes. 

If this be so, we see, that in order to accomplish the designs of 
our Creator in this respect, and thus present the strongest induce- 
ment to industry, 

1. Property should be universally appropriated, so that nothing is 
left in common. 

2. The right of property should be perfectly protected, both 
against individual and social spoliation. 

3. There should be no common funds for the support of those 
who are not willing to labor. 

4. That if a man be reduced, by indolence or prodigality, to such 
extreme penury that he is in danger of perishing, he be relieved, 
through the medium of labor ; that is, that he be furnished with work, 
and be remunerated with the proceeds. 

5. That those who are enabled only in part to earn their subsist- 
ence, be provided for, to the amount of that deficiency, only. 

And hence, that all our provisions for the relief of the poor, be so 
devised as not to interfere with this law of our nature. By so direct- 
ing our benevolent energies, the poor are better provided for ; they 
are happier themselves ; and a great and constantly increasing bur- 
den is removed from the community. It has been found that alms- 
houses, conducted on this plan, will support themselves ; and some- 
times, even yield a small surplus revenue. This revenue, however, 
should always be given to the paupers, and should never be received 
by the public. The principle should be carried out, that the labor- 
er is to enjoy the results of his industry. 
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The relief of the sick and helpless Dr. Wayland regards as a 
religious duty, and therefore should like every other duty be a 
voluntary service. Yet as cases may occur in which sufficient 
promptness would be wanting, or where the burden would press 
too heavily on the most charitable, “ it may” he remarks, “ be 
proper that some public provision be made for the relief of those 
whom old age, or infancy, or sickness, has deprived of the power 
of providing the means necessary for sustenance.” 

Our readers will be pleased to know Dr. Wayland’s views as 
to the duty of government in regard to education. Intellectual 
cultivation will promote the industry of a people, by exciting 
them to exertion and by directing that exertion, government may 
promote the intellectual cultivation of a nation. 


1. By the establishment of colleges, universities, and other semi- 
naries of learning. These, 1 suppose, should be furnished by the 
public, with libraries, apparatus, and all the means for instruction, 
investigation and discovery. ‘They should be so governed, and the 
remuneration so adjusted, that teachers should be placed under the 
strongest stimulus to labor for the promotion of science, and to com- 
municate most successfully, knowledge to their pupils. Colleges and 
universities should, at all times, be places of strenuous effort and 
vigorous mental discipline, on the part of both instructors and pupils. 
As soon as they become the places of literary leisure, and intellec- 
tual indolence, they are not only useless, but hurtful ; inasmuch as 
they retard rather than advance, the progress of science. 

or this reason, | doubt whether endowments, for the support of 
professorships, are useful ; at least, so far as they tend to render a 
teacher’s support, independent of his own exertions. For the same 
reason, a teacher should not be remunerated by a fixed salary, but 
by the sale of tickets of admission to his lectures, or by a salary, va- 
rying with his ability and success. Large foundations for the sup- 
port of students in colleges, if under the control of the college itself, 
so far as they render the number of students in no way dependent 
upon the ability and faithfulness of the instructor, will have a tenden- 
cy to remove from him one of the most valuable stimulants to in- 
dustry. 

The above remarks are we think true in principle, but we do 
not see how in this country at least they can be reduced to prac- 
tice. Ifa teacher is remunerated by the sale of tickets to his 
lectures, it follows, we suppose, that it be optional with the 
student to purchase or not, that is to pursue that department of 
science or not. What would be the consequence if this princi- 
ple were adopted in all our colleges? Would not the langua- 
ges and mathematics, be in a great degree abandoned, and would 
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there not be a rush to the lectures on practical subjects? Has 
not this been the case where the principle has been adopted ? 
If certain qualifications were necessary for the attainment of cer- 
tain stations, if no men were permitted to enter the profession, 
or become teachers but educated men, then the system pro- 
posed by our author might be adopted with admirable effect. 
But since the only indispensable requisite to the attainment of 
any station is the power of getting a-head, the adoption of the 
system would be ruinous. The public attention ought to be 
called to the qualification of teachers. Oftentimes very little 
care is bestowed in their selection even in the most important 
institutions. Whenever professorships are bestowed on political 
partizans, when men are appointed to please the benefactors of 
an institution, or when such institutions are made the place of 
retreat for unsuccessful or broken-down ministers, the voice of 
indignant reprobation ought to be heard throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. On the subject of teachers, Dr. Way- 
land has made some admirable remarks, in a lecture delivered 
some years since before the American Institute, and published 
in his volume of Occasional Discourses. In it he sets ina 
strong light the absurdity of engaging a man as a teacher sim- 
ply because he has proved himself to be unfit for every thing 
else. 

Our author teaches that government should reward those who 
have been successful in the advancement of science by bestow- 
ing premiums, grants of money, copy, and patent rights,etc. It 
should also provide for the dissemination of elementary know]l- 
edge among the people. As a stimulus to intellectual improve- 
ment he is inclined to think that the right of suffrage should be 
restricted to those who can read and write—that provision 
should be made for the education of all children under a certain 
age—the expense of this provision to be borne partly by the 
public, and that seminaries should be provided for the educa- 
tion of teachers for the primary schools. 

For our own part we could never see the necessity of having 
separate seminaries for the education of teachers. If our col- 
leges do not give men the knowledge that is wanted to enable 
them to teach ; if they do not train the minds of those who re- 
sort to them so that they shall know how to teach, then they 
ought to be improved ; instead of establishing new institutions, 
let those already established be reformed. Our schools instead 
of being taught by men who have spent a few quarters at a 
Vou. X. No. 28. 52 
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seminary for the education of teachers, should be regular gradu- 
ates of a college. Nothing short of one thoroughly educated, 
permanent teacher in every township, should satisfy the friends 
of education. We must here be permitted to remark that we 
cannot see but that the same principle which requires govern- 
ment to promote the intellectual, requires it also to promote the 
moral improvement of a people. ‘I'he moral condition is more 
intimately connected with its economic than the intellectual. If 
it is right for government to promote the one, it is also right to 
promote the other. 

With respect to what is commonly known by the doctrines 
of free trade, it is not our purpose to state at large the opinions 
of Dr. Wayland. Suffice it to say, that in common with all 
later political economists, he adopts what is termed the liberal 
system. His arguments and illustrations in support of his views 
are very clear and forcible. We have rather been disposed to 
regret that he has not set some limits to his principles, or rather 
stated (what we believe to be true), that there are exceptions 
to the general rule. The tendency of the spirit of the times is 
to adopt the liberal system without knowing any thing about it. 
No writer, we suppose, will contend that all restrictions, in the 
existing state of the world, are to be done away with at once, 
however desirable it may have been that such restrictions had 
never been introduced. A conservative influence, we think, is 
needed among the advocates of the liberal system, to which Dr. 
Wayland could have contributed in no small degree. It is true 
the object of Dr. Wayland, was not to write a book for the 
times, but to state the principles of the science ; still we are in- 
clined to think that something on the subject of exceptions 
might have been well. 'To those who fancy the interest of New 
England is bound up in the continuance of the restrictive sys- 
tem, we especially recommend this portion of the work be- 
fore us. 

On the subject of Exchange, Dr. Wayland’s work is far more 
full and satisfactory than any work that has preceded. His 
views are simple, clear, convincing, adapted to the state of the 
country. If they were studied, we think there would not be 
quite so much utter nonsense uttered in our stage-coaches, steam- 
boats and legislative halls. Every freeman has no doubt the 
right to discourse on the currency, but the right and abzlity 
are not always identical. This portion of the volume is pecu- 
liarly valuable, and did our limits allow we should be sure of 
doing our readers good service by inserting a full analysis. 
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The subject of Population which has been the theme of so 
much angry discussion Dr. Wayland disposes of in few words. 


Population always follows capital. It increases as capital in- 
creases ; is stationary when capital is stationary ; and decreases 
when capital decreases. And hence there seems to be no need of 
any other means to prevent the rapid increase of population, than to 
secure a correspondent increase of capital by which that population 
may be supported. 

f the considerations which have been adduced above be correct, 
there is no need of seeking any further for the cause of that distress 
among the lower classes, of which we hear so frequently in Europe. 
If the capital which a bountiful Creator has provided for the sus- 
tenance of man, be dissipated in wars, his creatures must perish for 
the want of it. Nor do we needany abstruse theories of population, 
to enable us to ascertain in what manner this excess of population 
may be prevented. Let nations cultivate the arts of peace. Let 
them reduce the unnecessary expenses of governments. Let them 
abolish those restrictions which fetter and dispirit industry, by di- 
minishing the inducements to labor. Let them foster the means by 
which the productiveness of labor may be increased, and the annual 
gifts of the Creator will so accumulate, that the means will be pro- 
vided for the support of all the human beings which are annually 
brought into the world. As soon as this accumulation bears a suit- 
able ratio to the number of inhabitants, we shall hear no more of the 
evils of excess of population. It is vain to throw away the food of a 
million of people in a single day, and then be astonished that a mil- 
lion of people are starving for the want of it. 


The propriety of regulating the rate of interest by law is a 
subject to which the attention of many has been recently turn- 
ed. Dr. Wayland’s views respecting it are expressed as follows. 


It is almost unnecessary, after what has been already advanced, 
to state that, in the view of the political economist, laws regulating 
the rate of interest are injurious to the prosperity of a country. 
Some of the reasons for this opinion, are the following : 

1. Such laws violate the right of property. A man has the same 
right to the market price of his capital, in money, as he has to the 
market price of his house, his horse, his ship, or any other of his 
possessions. 

2 The real price of capital cannot be fixed by law, any more than 
the real price of flour, or iron, or any other commodity. There is, 
therefore, no more reason for assigning to it a fixed value, than there 
is of assigning a fixed value to any other commodity. 

3. The price of capital, or money, is really more variable than 
that of any other commodity. Most other commodities have but one 
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source of variation, namely, use or profit. But capital, in the form 
of money, is liable to two sources of variation, risk and use. These 
vary, at different times, in different investments, and with different 
individuals. There is, therefore, less reason why the price of money 
should be fixed by law, than why the price of any thing else should 
be so fixed. 

4. These laws, instead of preventing, give rise to great and dis- 
astrous fluctuations in the price of money. 

Suppose that, to-day, money is worth, in the ordinary operations 
of business, ten per cent., and it is worth six per cent. in loan. 
man will as soon loan, as employ it in business, if he have more than 
he wishes to use. There will then be a fair supply of money in the 
market. But, let the profits of capital rise, so that, in the ordinary ope- 
rations of business, capital is worth twenty per cent. If, now, the 
rate of interest rose with this increased rate of profit, the same in- 
dividuals would be as willing to loan, as before ; and thus, the sup- 
my following the demand, there would arise no peculiar scarcity. 

e high rate of interest, would also attract capital from abroad ; 
and thus in a very short time, it would, in this particular place, be 
brought to the general level. 

But, suppose that six per cent. were the highest legal rate of in- 
terest, and that he wholoaned at a higher rate, was liable to lose both 
his principal and interest, and also his mercantile character. In this 
case, as soon as the profit of capital in business rose to fifteen or 
twenty per cent., no one, who could thus employ it, would loan it at 
six per cent. Hence, as soon as it thus rose, the supply would be 
immediately diminished ; and this would, of course, cause a greater 
rise of interest. ‘Those who, from honor or conscience, obeyed the 
laws, would withdraw from the market, and employ their capital in 
some other way ; and no one would loan, but those who were wil- 
ling to risk the consequences of detection. These, having the mon- 
ey market in their own hands, will of course, charge for the use, and 
for the risk of detection ; and, hence, the price, in a few days, may 
become doubled or trebled. And, at the same time, although the 
real value of money may be fifteen or twenty per cent. ; yet, be- 
cause the legal price is six per cent., there is no inducement for cap- 
ital to come in from abroad, to supply the demand. Hence, the 
change in the money market has, by reason of this law, no tendency 
whatever to regulate itself. 

Hence, I believe all enactments establishing a legal rate of inter- 
est, are injurious, and unwise. ‘The only enactment of any value 
would be one which should define the usual rate, when nothing was 
said on the subject in the contract. The use of this would be, to 
prevent dispytes. This is always an advantage to both parties. 


We have thus presented a few specimens of the work before 
us, Qur readers will allow that they are far from being 
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visionary, abstract or useless. ‘The truths here presented come 
home to every man’s business and bosom, and the same may 
be said of all the principles of political economy as set forth by 
Dr. Wayland. We hope our readers will be induced to pur- 
chase and study the volume; we are sure they will thus be 
better qualified to discharge their duty as citizens, philanthro- 
pists and Christians. 

We close this article by an extract which contains truth well 
suited to the times. The writer has been speaking of the 
evils of fluctuation in a paper currency arising from unskilful- 
ness and from fraud. 


While, however, all this is admitted, it deserves to be remarked : 

1. That these disadvantages of fluctuation, both from unskilfulness 
and from fraud, do not belong exclusively to banks, but are liable to 
exist under any circumstances, in which money is loaned and bor- 
rowed. Were there no banks, and were money to be loaned by 
private capitalists, and even to be loaned in specie, the same incon- 
veniences would be liable to result ; for men are always tempted to 
borrow to-day, more than they will be able to pay to-morrow. And 
it is evident that collusion, for the sake of raising the rate of inter- 
est, is at least as liable to occur between individual money-lenders, as 
between banks. It is my impression that it more frequently occurs, 
inasmuch as it is more difficult of detection. 

2. The blame, when such a state of things as has been described, 
exists, is always laid upon the banks. This is manifestly unjust. 
It belongs to the borrower, just as much as it does to the lender. 
Men are very willing to borrow, but they very commonly call upon 
the community for great commiseration, when they are obliged to 
pay. I by no means object to the extension of any commiseration 
which may be convenient, but it would be a very inconvenient ex- 
tension of it, if it released a man from the obligation to refund what 
he had borrowed, and, by the use of which, he has already, perhaps, 
realized a handsome revenue. The bank, by enforcing payments 
in a time of pressure, is really doing a great service to the commu- 
nity. This is evident. If the debts due to the banks were not paid, 
the banks would fail. In this case, not only the stockholders them- 
selves, but every one else would be ruined. So that, if, by their ex- 
acting punctuality, some persons fail, it is better that a few should 
lose, than the whole community should be ruined. 

3. Again: in a time of scarcity, banks are sadly abused because 
they will not loan more money. A bank, if it be honest, and means 
to pay its debts, has its limit, beyond which it cannot safely pass, as 
truly as an individual. When it has arrived at this limit, its loans 
must cease. A merchant who has involved himself in large trans- 
actions, expecting that he could borrow as he chose, is now disap- 
pointed, because his expectations are not realized. But what reason 
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has he to complain? The bank never promised to lend him, when 
it had nothing to lend; nor to ruin itself for the sake of saving him 
from the consequences of his own headlong improvidence ; specially 
when by doing this, it must involve, not only itself, but him also in 
ruin. The bank was no party to his e ements ; it derives no 
benefit from them, and it is under no obligation to enable him to ful- 
fil them. The only remedy for these evils manifestly is, for both 
ies to be willing to grow rich more slowly, and thus to assume 
__ less formidable risks. hen a whole community has run into trans- 
actions beyond its means, and has become embarrassed, there is very 
little gained by the abuse of banks and of bank directors. 

But, whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages of a paper 
currency, one thing is certain, that it has, in all actively commercial 
countries, taken the place of a specie currency. This is a sufficient 
reason to believe that it is the more convenient circulating medium. 
It would not be so universally chosen, unless it were found to answer 
a better purpose than specie ; and, if it be found to answer a better 
purpose, it ought to be chosen. 

If these remarks be just, there will follow several very obvious 
conclusions. 

1. That to lend money, is just as necessary to the good of the 
community, and is, therefore, as innocent and as honorable, as to 
borrow it. 

2. That an institution, organized for the purpose of lending money 
is, so far as its object is concerned, as beneficial to the community, 
as innocent, and as honorable as any other institution. 

3. That a lender of money is liable to be dishonest and unskilful ; 
but that a borrower of money is also liable to be dishonest and un- 
skilful. 

4. And hence, that the one, as much as the other, is entitled to all 
the benefits of equal laws, and the fair and unbiassed execution of 
them. If a bank conduct dishonestly, this isa reason why it should be 
dealt with according to just and equitable law ; but it is not a reason 
why all the capital of the country should be oppressed, and every 
capitalist insulted. A carpenter may be dishonest, and this is a rea- 
son why he should be dealt with according to just and equitable law ; but 
it is no reason why every carpenter should be oppressed, and his 
calling made a cause of opprobrium. The principle which applies 
to the one case, applies equally to the other 
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AC TICLE VIII. 
Earty Greek Fatuers on THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


{In 1828, Dr. Hermann Olshausen of Kénigsberg, now of 
Erlangen, published a pamphlet with the following title: Kon- 
igsberger Osterprogramm von 1827. Verfasst Prof. Dr. Herm. 
Olshausen, Inhalt: Antiquissimorum ecclesiae Grecae patrum 
de immortalitate animae sententiae recensentur. This essay 
was reviewed by professor Uhlemann in the second number of 
the Studien und Kritiken. This review, translated from the Ger- 
man, is herewith presented to our readers. ] 


To present, with accuracy, the doctrine concerning the im- 
mortality, or, more strictly, the mortality of the soul, as it is 
contained in the writings of some of the Greek Apologists, is 
very desirable, in the estimation of those, who are interested in 
the history of opinions, especially as this subject has never be- 
fore been so thoroughly examined as its importance demands, 
and as is done in the essay under review. 

I would not intimate that the former learned inquirers, in this 
department (viz: Miinscher, Lange and Minter) were de- 
ficient ina knowledge of the necessary materials, or in an at- 
tempt to give a faithful representation; but they failed to view 
the subject in its immediate connection with the whole system 
of belief among the Apologists, that is, in connection with their 
anthropology, and thus did not present it in its true light. For, 
(as the author in the introduction justly remarks and as should 
ever be kept in remembrance), it is of the highest importance 
that an historian of religious opinions should never view thoughts 
and sentiments, isolated, especially of the more ancient writers ; 
but always in connection with their system and whole manner 
of thinking : thus he would often come to a different conclusion 
from that which occurred to him at first. By proceeding in this 
way, much which is unintelligible, would by future investigation, 
be made clear, and much apparent absurdity become reasona- 
ble. Many, however, will always prefer the easier and more 
brilliant way, and from detached passages, collect together a 
frightful representation of the ancient fathers, causing it to ap- 
pear much like a caricature, instead of fulfilling the difficult task 
of the objective historical inquirer, by entering, unprejudiced 
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and with self denial, into the manner of thinking of the fathers, 
and endeavoring to fully understand and rightly value those men 
in respect to their entire system and the time in which they 
lived. 

What has been said especially applies to the point of doc- 
trine under consideration. For, the proposition, that the soul is 
mortal, in consequence of the relation, which, in the opinion of 
the early fathers, it held to other doctrines, was entirely differ- 
ent with them, from what it is with us, because another idea of 
the soul and of mortality lies at the foundation, according to the 
common way of speaking. ‘The learned author, in his exami- 
nation, confines himself to Justin Martyr, Tatian and 'Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, who teach, upon the point in question, substan- 
tially the same things ;* on the other hand, the apostolic fath- 
ers are excluded who said nothing upon this subject. Irenaeus 
is excluded because he adhered to the theological opinions of the 
West ; Clement and Origen, because they followed generally 
the Alexandrian school, which taught theological and anthropo- 
logical doctrines entirely different from those of the Apologists. 
The anthropological system, it is principally, by which the doc- 
trine of those fathers upon the destiny of the soul after death 
is especially modified, and by which alone we understand it. 
This fact, we should especially keep in mind, for, since the 
time of Tertullian, another view of human existence has broken 
in upon the Western theology, and has, consequently, to a con- 
siderable extent, become familiar to us. 

Tertullian, as is well known, divides human nature into two 
constituent parts, body and soul. ‘This division was more ex- 
tensively received, because the peculiar theory of Apollinaris, 
concerning the relation of the divine Logos (Word) with hu- 
manity in Jesus, became united with the more ancient division 
of human nature into three parts, (prevalent in the fourth cen- 
tury), and, at the same time, this division into three parts togeth- 
er with the system of Apollinaris was rejected and considered 
as heresy. But this idea, that human nature is divided into 
three fundamental parts, body, soul and spirit, is very ancient, 


* Athenagoras on account of his theological opinions, and perhaps, 
also in consequence of his historical connection with the Alexandrian 
school (though the detached accounts of Philip Sideta are entirely 
uncertain) taught the natural immortality of the soul, and therefore is 
justly passed over by the author. 
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and if not derived from the Zoroastic or Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, is surely from the doctrine of Plato, with which it has been 
carried over to the christian creed, since the application of the 
Platonic philosophy to Christianity by Justin and his followers. 
By this threefold division, man is comprehended in three differ- 
ent relations—as he is a sensual being, he has a material body 
(oaipa)—as he is a sptritual being, he possesses intellectual 
power, freedom, reason and a capability of participating in the 
divine nature (nvevua)—as these are united by a third middle 
principle, which receives an impression from both and restores a 
union between them, he possesses that which, on the one hand, 
we call the inferior power of the mind, and on the other, the 
animal principle of life, (wvz7.) 

Originally these parts of human nature, according the Apolo- 
gists, were harmoniously united,* under the dominion of the 
godlike spirit in man, and, in his perfect original state, man, (crea- 
ted in the image of God), in respect to the three parts of his na- 
ture, was immortal ; but, by the introduction of sin, this bond 
of union was sev ered, and now the heterogeneous and conflicting 
parts of it are subject to various conditions, unless they return 
again to a more exalted union, under the dominion of the spirit. 

The spirit being elevated above visible things and partaking 
of the divine nature, is, in and of itself, eternal—the body being 
subject to the conditions of a sensual world, is, in its nature, 
necessarily mortal, and can only be aroused, after death, by the 
special power of the Almighty —but the soul, standing between 
both, and holding, in respect to them, a peculiarly intimate con- 
nection, can participate in the destiny of the spirit as well as of 
the body, and is, in, and of itself, indifferent, in its relation to 
mortality and immortality ; it can indeed die as does the body, 
but it is not necessarily mortal ; it can be immortal with the spir- 
ae but it is not so, as the = me of it If the soul enters 








* Tatian. Orat. adv. Gr. p. 152. Téyove uév ovv ovvdiatoy agyndéy 
10 Rvevpo TH Wuy7. 


t Theophil. ad Autolyc. IL. p. 101. Mécos 6 dv Fours éyeyoves, oUte 
Syntds ddocyegas, ovtE adavaros 10 xaSohov, Sextixos 0& Exotéguy. 
With which compare p. 103. “AvSowmos ot1e pices Dyntos éyévero, 
ore pioe adavatos. x. t. 4. The common ground against the innate 
immortality of the soul, is that it may be begotten, for if it is immor- 
tal it is also ,unbegotten. Justin. dial. c. Tryph. p. 222. 61 et addva- 
t0¢ éott xai ayévyros Snhadyn. Origen, (in whose writings among those 
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' nto intimate connection with the spirit, the divine and eternal 
Principle in man, (if also the inferior powers of the soul are con- 
trolled, and, as it were penetrated by the godlike spirit and rea- 
Son, as it should be) then it (the soul) becomes purified and 
Spiritual, wuyy nvevpatexy: It participates in the nature, destiny 
4nd immortality of the spirit, and has a part in its eternal life 
United with consciousness.* If, on the other hand, the soul is 
Mtimately connected with the sensual principle in man, the body, 
Which is earthly and perishable, becomes ztse/f sensual and cor- 
Poreal, yoy oagxexn ; then it is subject to the conditions of 
corporeity — death, and loss of consciousness. ‘The Apologists, 
who taught the mortality of the soul, by no means believed in 
absolute annihilation after death, for they were convinced, as 
well as we, that (throughout all the creation of God, nothing 
can be entirely destroyed ; they rather believed, that, in death, 
there was only a loss of consciousness, in which even the soul, 
on account of its union with the spirit, participates. ‘The soul 
does not entirely cease to exist. It only loses the union, by 
which personality(an integrant part of one’s self) had existence, 
and it sinks into an unconscious, impersonal state, into bare ani- 
mal being, which occurs, in consequence of its being separated 
from the spirit.t So also the body, at death, is not properly de- 
stroyed ; but only dissolved in respect to its elements and re- 
turned again into mere being. That the Apologists, by the 
mortality of the soul (to speak more accurately we should say, 
the capability of dying) were not accustomed to understand, 
properly, annihilation, appears from the fact that they taught 
the resurrection of the dead, both of the good and bad, from 
which the reunion of the soul with the body and the continuance 
of the soul’s existence, naturally follow ;{ for, if we do not ad- 
mit this, we charge them with the strange assertion, that souls, 


of the other Greek fathers we find the precise doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul) united with it the theory of pre-existence. 

* Tatian. Orat. adv. Gr. p. 152. wuyi otx airy 10 mvsipa tower, 
éowSn O& in aitot. And again: puyy ovfvyiay tiv tov Delov mve- 
patos xextnpévy ovx gots a Boy PyT06. 

+ It is released as soon as the spiritual bond ceases to hold them 
(the soul and spirit) together, and the body, with which, through in- 
clination, it held av increasing union, returns into its fundamental el- 
ements. 


¢ Tatian says expressly : ovx avictara: 7 cag? ywols wuziis. 
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by resurrection, are created anew, which we should not be justi- 
fied in doing by any intimation of theirs. 

In respect to these fundamental points, the three above-nam- 
ed Apologists agree. A more accurate account, however, of 
the doctrine under consideration, is now presented by the author, 
from the writings of ‘Tatian. The theory of this man, (who 
especially distinguished himself among his contemporaries, by 
his speculative turn of mind), is substantially the following : 
Man, originally, had immortality in himself— was created in the 
image and likeness of God ; but that image consisted in a most 
intimate union between the soul and the spirit of God-—by the 
spirit, God himself dwelt in man. There was also a higher 
principle in man, two-fold, composed of the soul, which is earth- 
ly, and the spirit or image ‘of God, which is of heavenly origin.* 
The soul (avevua vicxov) although of earthly origin (é€ vAns) is 
not, in and of itself, vile, but without light (oxozog), necessarily 
united with the body and consequently not simple, but com- 
pound and ny The soul, being endued with freedom, 








e Tatian, Orat. Gr. p. 150, 151. Avo TEVEVLETOY Staqogas tomev 
musts, wy 10 yey xadsizar woyn. to dé, usiloy tig wuytc, Osod dé sixeiw 
xai ouoledic. 


+ Orat. adv. Gr. p. 153. cap. 15. moduuegis éote xal ovpovourone ; 
ovvdern (al. cvvety) yae éotrvy. These words are taken in a very dif- 
ferent sense by Olshausen, from that, which is suggested by the trans- 
lation above. He supposes that Tatian would say: “The soul may 
not be an atom, but capable of expansion and contraction.” On the 
other hand, he translates the word ovvery (I cannot conceive, why 
he does not use the better reading, cvyPery), by the term compound ; 
but I think it is better to retain the ordinary, simple meaning of the 
word, as it gives the sense entire, whether we adopt the expression, 
ouvydern or ovvery. In the first instance, the meaning would be the 
following : the soul is not simple, but compound (divisible), for it con- 
sists of parts put together in such a manner, that it can develop itself 
through the body. Thus it could not do unless it was, in some de- 
gree, corporeal. In the other case (by the use of evvety,) this would 
be the sense: The soul is not a simple, but a divisible existence, for it 
is intelligent, i. e. it has consciousness and understanding in respect to 
the surrounding world ; but this could not be unless it manifested it- 
self through the body, and thus acted in immediate connection with 
the external world. If so it must partake of the corporeal nature, and 
it cannot be simple. The soul like the body is compound and divis- 
ible. It is liable, also, with that to be destroyed at death. (Avetou wera 
tov coatos.) As far as its existence attains not to a higher unity of 
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and by the instigation of Satan, having broken up the union 
between itself and the spirit, acts with more intimate connection 
with matter, and thus becomes mortal. ‘Tatian says distinctly, 
(Orat. contra. Grec. p. 152,) “The soul is not, in and of it- 
self, immortal, but capable of dying ; ‘still it is possible that it 
may never die. If it has not received the truth (the holy, eter- 
nal truth, as it appears in Christ), it dies and is dissolved with 
the body. But, at the end of all things, it will be raised, and 
with the’ body endure everlasting punishment. On the other 
hand, if it has attained a knowledge of God, it will not die, 
though it may, for a length of time, lose its consciousness.” 
According to this passage, the death of the soul does not 
consist in a separation of the soul from the body, and still less 
in annihilation; but in a separation of the soul from the spirit, a 
darkening of consciousness, a loss of divine illumination, where- 
by it is certain of its higher origin. This separation of the soul 
from the divine principle, was first produced by the sin of our 
ancestors, and propagated and continually augmented by the 
transgression of their descendants. If the union between the 
soul and the spirit is not restored by the acknowledgement and 
dominion of the truth, the soul, at death, will experience a loss 
of consciousness, but not annihilation, for, at the resurrection, it 
will be united again with the body to endure eternal punishment. 
On the other hand, in respect to those, who cheerfully receive 
the truth, the union between the soul and spirit will be restored 
at the appearance of Christ, (who is an archetype of humanity 
and in whom there is a union of all the powers of human nature 
in subjection to the Holy Spirit.) Thus, the soul will again re- 
ceive immortality and original blessedness. ‘“ Therefore we 
must now (says Tatian Cap. XV.) seek what we have lost, 
we must strive to unite (Cevyyuvac) the soul with the divine 
spirit, and restore that most intimate union (ovgvyéu) with God.” 
Before the author had proceeded in this critique on the doc- 
trines previously explained, we wish he had said something up- 
on their early origin and extensive propagation in the ages of 
the Apologists. It is an old Jewish notion that the soul is not im- 
mortal in and of itself, but, by the special grace and power of God. 
From the Jews, this view was received by many sects of Jewish 


consciousness, by its more intimate union with the spirit, it is not 
saved from destruction by the spirit. 
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Christians (Gnostics)* and by the Apologists, with whom espe- 
cially, it found support in their Platonic anthropology. By the 
remark, that the elements of the Jewish theology and Platonic 
philosophy, evidently constituted this theory of the Platonists, the 
critique would, perhaps, have taken a different and less favora- 
ble turn. We must concede to those fathers, that it is nowhere 
expressly taught in the Scriptures, that the soul is immortal : 
and since, in the New Testament, there is a distinction made 
between the soul and spirit, upon which this theory of the Apol- 
ogists rests, it is not so very remote from the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. However, we should not say, that the soul is mor- 
tal, because, by death, (of the soul) is commonly understood, 
annihilation ; but we should say, that the soul cannot be anni- 
hilated. More strictly, we should say, that the soul exists sep- 
arate from the spirit in animal condition, without consciousness 
of its heavenly origin, or its relation to God, an existence, which 
might well be called death; yet where united with the spirit, it 
preserves the consciousness of its heavenly origin and possess- 
es real existence. Upon this, we have the following remarks 
to make. It is certainly an accurate and very general observa- 
tion, that the immortality of the soul is, by no means, express- 
ly taught, in the Scriptures, and still less its mortality. Chris- 
tianity at all events promises eternal life and most decidedly re- 
cognizes a continuance of the holy principle in man. 

It depends upon the following question, whether, in the New 
Testament there is really a precise distinction made, between the 
spiritual principle, which always continues with consciousness 
(whether in a happy, or unhappy state,) and the soul. The 
first position has the learned and distinguished author attempted 
to prove in his instructive oration concerning the twofold divis- 
ion of human nature, etc., but as we suppose, he bas not proper- 
ly supported it. The only clear passage (Heb. 4: 12, is, no 
doubt; merely a rhetorical description of the whole man, for if 





* The traces of this sentiment are found in the (Jewish) Clemen- 
tine Homilies.—Compare, for example, Hom. VIII. 23. ILI. 6. XVI. 
10. with the writings of the Gnostics. Compare also Neander’s criti- 
cal explanation of the Gnostic system, p. 128, 217, 416. It is highly 
probable that there was a Judaizing party in Arabia, against which, 
Origen, who, in accordance with his whole system, must maintain the 
natural immortality of the soul, attacked the opinion that the soul 
may die with the body. Euseb. VI.37. Compare Neander’s Church 
Hist. Vol. I. part 3. p. 1210. 
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we here take each word literally, we shall have more than three 
parts in human nature), is 1 Thess. 5: 23. But who, from this 
single passage, would take so entirely a theoretical division of 
human nature, as a New Testament doctrine? The passage, 
according to the context, has entirely a practical character. 
It contains a benediction, being at the end of the epistle, in which 
the apostle, once for all, embodies all his best wishes for the 
salvation of the reader. “‘ May the Holy Spirit,” says he, “ sancti- 
fy you wholly and preserve your whole being pure.” The 
word whole is still more strangely expressed by designating the 
parts of human being. But in such a connection, we are not 
authorized to take this as a strictly philosophical division of man 
into spirit, soul and body. Itis evidently, only a lively description 
of the whole man, taken perhaps, from the common manner of 
speaking. Further, if, as Olshausen urges, there is, in the Pau- 
line epistles of the New Testament, a distinction between the 
spiritual and animal man, then does Paul surely make an antithe- 
sis between nvevua and wvy7. But this, by no means, proves 
that Paul advocated the three-fold nature of man, for his anti- 
thetic view does not refer to an original theoretical division of 
human nature, but has a practical reference to the spirit and 
will. If they are directed towards what is divine and remain 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, man is spiritual. If they 
are directed towards what is sensual, he is animal. ‘The com- 
mon antithesis of Paul between spirit and flesh is only expres- 
sed here, by another word, which is evident from the fact that 
the expression av@ewnog wuyexog is used as entirely synony- 
mous with &»Peanog cagxexos, and both these stand in antithe- 
sis with av@ownog nvevparexos. If any one, in spite of this 
objection, adopts the idea, that there is, in the New Testament, 
a theoretical distinction expressed, between the spirit and the 
animal part, he must also maintain, that, in every man, there 
may exist a physical, and, in and of itself, an eternal, spiritual 
principle ; for, all men seem, from the very condition of their 
being, to be immortal. The wicked, or those, who have no 
share in spiritual life, in the highest sense, (no participation in 
the divine, sanctifying spirit) shall go into everlasting punish- 
ment. Of course, in every instance, their existence will be 
eternal. They are not spiritual in an inferior sense ; therefore, 
we must either maintain, that all men, whatever be their moral 
qualifications, have something spiritual; or, that the wicked 
will continue, after death, in an animal condition. That the 
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souls of the good will securely exist, is evident from the philoso- 
phy of our language ; for how can the happiness of the soul 
exist and the soul not exist ?* 


ARTICLE IX. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL IN LIBERALIZING THE Minp.t 
By Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College. 


In its literal acceptation, and in its highest character, the 
Gospel is good tidings; and it is the grand business of those 
who preach it, to commend it as worthy of all acceptation to 
them that are lost. Nothing can compensate in a preacher for 
the want of a heartfelt conviction of the ruin of man, and that 
the Gospel is the all-sufficient and the only remedy; and 
nothing can excuse him if he do not urge the acceptance of this 
remedy upon his fellow-men with his utmost force of intellect 
and energy of feeling. His appropriate office is to preach the 
Gospel of peace, to bring glad tidings of good things, to stand as 
an ambassador for Christ, and to beseech men in his stead to be 
reconciled to God. But though this is the chief, it is not the 
only relation which the preacher holds to society, for as the 
light of the sun not only reveals to us the azure depths from 
which it comes, but also quickens vegetation into life and spreads 
a mantle of beauty over the earth, so does the Gospel of Christ 
not only reveal our relations to God and the heaven which is to 
be our home, but it is spread over all the social relations, and is 
an essential element in the production of that moral verdure 
without which society would be a waste. Where the sun of 
righteousness shines, the whole soil is meliorated. ‘The hem- 
lock and the night shade grow less rankly, the natural affections 
expand more fully and shed a sweeter fragrance, and the seed 

* This cannot be fully expressed in English. How can the seel- 
igkeit exist and not the seele ? 

+t The following article was delivered as an Address before the 
Porter Rhetorical Society at the recent anniversary in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Andover. Eb. 
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sown bears fruit for this life as well as for life eternal. The 
system which the preacher advocates is therefore not isolated 
and arbitrary ; it is not a foreign and discordant mass thrown in- 
to society and fitted only to be a source of terror to some, of 
ridicule to others, and a curse to all ; but it has relations to the 
works of God, to the social and political well-being of man, to 
the secret thoughts and hidden structure, as well as to the im- 
mortal destiny of the soul. It is only in the atmosphere of a 
pure Christianity that social man can attain his true stature. In 
this he moves and respires freely, while every other system is like 
an atmosphere more or less deprived of its vital principle, and lies 
like an oppressive and suffocating weight upon him. As well 
then may the natural philosopher rest satisfied with his know- 
ledge of the literal atmosphere as the breath of life, and disre- 
gard its connection with vegetation, and its use in evaporating 
water and reflecting light, and conveying sound, and facilitating 
commerce, as may the student of Christianity consider it simply 
in its relation to another world, without regarding its connection 
with the works of God, and its present influence on the well- 
being of society. 

It is for the want of studying the Gospel in these relations, of 
seeing its reach and sweep as a dispensation of God, that the 
clergy of Christianity have too often failed to study it so as to 
benefit the intellect, and to seize upon that high vantage ground 
for the ‘presentation of truth which they ought to possess. 
Hence, too, they have not merely been weak, but as partial ap- 
prehension is nearly allied to perversion, they have too often 
partaken of the peculiar character which has always and neces- 
sarily belonged to the priesthood of other religions. ‘To this 
priesthood, basing themselves upon authority and not upon evi- 
dence, appealing to the fears and not to the reason and con- 
science of man, their doctrines consisting of fables, and their 
rites of whimsical or bloody or obscene observances, a rational 
science of theology has been impossible. Appealing to the 
senses by colossal or hideous or tawdry exhibitions, and plac- 
ing their ultimate reliance on the sense of guilt which must be 
appeased, seeking concealment with the instinct of conscious 
weakness, and the skill of practised knavery, with nothing in 
their doctrines or rites adapted to elevate man, or to attach his 
sympathy or respect, and separated as they have been from the 
common interests of the race, their characters have been re- 
served and subtle, revengeful and cruel. Of course they have 
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been regarded by the people either with distant and supersti- 
tious awe, or, with hatred and contempt.. The natural allies 
of arbitrary power, they have had, either as the tools or insti- 
gators of despotism, a strong and oppressive influence over the 
bodies, as well as the souls of men. This character has emi- 
nently belonged to the clergy in some of the perverted forms of 
Christianity, and hence the indefinite, often preposterous, and 
yet to those in a certain stage of information not unnatural 
dread of any connection of politics or government with religion, 
and a hostile attitude on the part of many towards a cause on 
which freedom is supposed to look with suspicion. 

But even if these moral distortions are not produced by per- 
verted views, yet will there result from an apprehension of the 
truth itself as a dry and disconnected system, a meagre intellect 
and a contracted character, and there will be something both in 
the manners of the preacher—and in his turn of thought, that 
shall designate him as belonging to acaste. There will be 
about him, not the inimitable perfume of the proper anointing 
of his profession, shedding, like the oil of Aaron, a delight and 
sacredness around him, but in the bad sense of the expression, 
a professional odor ; and through his narrow peculiarities he 
will fall into that great quarry from which the humorist of ev- 
ery age has properly drawn his materials. Instead of an un- 
constrained seriousness and tenderness, which is the proper at- 
titude of the soul in view of the truths of the Gospel, you will 
find a professional, formal, trundling gravity that always moves 
on in the same track, and which is to character what a tone 
is to speaking. Instead of the free thoughts that embrace man 
and nature in all their relations, and sweep the circuit of the 
universe, gathering at every flight fresh incense for the altar of 
God, you will find his spirit caged within the bars of a techni- 
cal system. It is thus that the malignity of passion and the 
antipathy of taste have been needlessly arrayed against the Gos- 
pel; for when properly studied it is directly fitted to destroy 
every feature like those above indicated, and not the broad sci- 
ence of legislation itself, has a tendency so strong to liberalize 
the mind. 

How then shall the Gospel be studied so as most fully to 
liberalize the mind, and to fit the pulpit to stand, as it should, 
far more than at present, as the great educator of a christian 
community, and the pores of its dearest temporal as well as 
immortal interests? I reply, that in order to this, the Gospel 

Vou. X. No. 28. 54 
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must be studied, first, as a science, connected in its general spirit 
with other sciences, and, second, in the simplicity of its plan, and 
the variety of its adaptations to the works of God and the dif- 
ferent conditions of individual and social man. 

When I speak of the connection of Christianity in its general 
spirit, with other sciences, I have no reference to that mere ac- 
cidental and external connection which has been occasionally a 
topic of deep interest since the time of Galileo. At intervals 
within the last two or three hundred years there has appeared 
some new science or discovery shooting athwart the religious 
horizon which has seemed to the timid religionist like the comet 
of old, not a part of our system, but sent for its destruction. 
For a time he has watched its progress with breathless appre- 
hension, till it has perhaps seemed to pass out of sight into the 
darkness of infidelity; while there has been heard rising on 
every side demoniac exultation. Then it is that he has settled 
back upon that faith which he alone knows of who does the 
will of God, and after resting awhile in that position, has been 
surprised to see the same erratic star circling back, and coming 
in to do homage to revelation. Thus has it ever been, thus 
will it ever be; and the duty of the preacher in regard to this 
department is to keep himself informed of the facts, to promote 
investigation by all the means in his power, and not to be soon 
troubled in his mind as though every eastern forgery had the 
evidence of holy writ, or as though the theories of the geolo- 
gists were as solid as their rocks. 

It is not in this loose connection with other sciences that the 
Gospel is to be studied, if we would have it expand the intel- 
lect ; but as itself a science and connected in spirit with other 
sciences. ‘There are those, [ am aware, who object to science 
altogether as connected with religion, and have even an antipa- 
thy to the name. Nothing, they say, has done so much harm 
as false systems, and that system-making has distorted the Bible, 
and eaten out the piety of the ministry. But there is a vast 
difference, as the student of nature has at last discovered, be- 
tween making systems, and, in the exercise of the child-like tem- 
per of a learner, finding them already made by the hand of God; 
and we would here inquire whether the Bible, if it be from 
God, must not, as well as nature, be adapted to the intellect 
of man; and if so, whether it must not furnish materials for 
scientific investigation. 1 do not believe that the power of ab- 
straction and generalization by which he is capable of const ruct- 
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ing the natural sciences, is the highest power of man—the char- 
acteristic distinction between him and the brutes ; but no one can 
suppose that the Bible is from God, and yet that it does not 
give this power scope. What then is that by which nature is 
adapted to the intellect of man, and by which the works of God 
become to him a school so admirable? It is not solely the gran- 
deur and striking nature of the phenomena and facts presented. 
Man does not become a philosopher till he ceases from the ad- 
miration of the first impression. But it is because those phe- 
nomena and facts are linked together by the relations of resem- 
blance and analogy, sometimes indeed obvious to mere inspec- 
tion, but often so unobtrusive and recondite, as if for the pur- 
pose of inviting study, as to elude the observation of ages. 
What could the mind do with a chaos of unconnected facts, how- 
ever imposing? What purpose of elevation, or of discipline, 
could they answer? It is because the universe is constructed 
into a system manifesting unity in the midst of variety, that it is 
adapted to the intellect of man. It is through the study of the 
universe in its different departments, as thus constructed, that 
God seems to have intended that we should gain our intellectual 
training, and it is accordingly with the perception of this, that 
he has connected the highest intellectual gratification. ‘There 
is, indeed, a beauty spread over the surface of nature which ad- 
dresses itself to the eye, and which almost seems to be in im- 
mediate relation with the sense, without the intervention of in- 
tellect ; but there is also a scientific beauty. This results, in 
our examination of one complex structure, from our perception 
of the relation of its parts; in our examination of the different 
individuals of a species, from the relation of resemblance ; and 
in our comparison of species with species, from the relation of 
analogy, which is only the perception of unity in the midst of 
variety on a wider scale. It is this in the works of God, that 
constitutes their order and harmony. It is in the perception of 
this, in the resumption of system after systera into a higher unity 
till we arrive at the one infinite God, that the silent music of 
the universe, that falls only on the ear of the spirit, consists. It 
is this music that finds its appropriate utterance only through 
man who is ordained the priest of the works of God, to gather 
up and transmit intelligently that quiet but intense expression of 
praise that seems to wait upon the dumb lips of nature to be 
caught up by him, and find utterance in the ascription, “ O 
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Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all,’ “ Excellent in counsel, wonderful in working |” 

Now it is precisely this perception of unity which is thus the 
joy of the spirit, after which it so labors in nature, and which it 
finds in the uniform course of God’s procedure in the material 
world, that we seek for in his mode of dealing with his intelli- 
gent and moral creatures. It is obvious that this perception 
would not only give us a higher delight than that just spoken 
of, but also exert an influence in the same way in enlarging the 
mind, Ist. in freeing it from superstition ; and 2d., in giving it 
a knowledge andcontrol of the future. First, religious supersti- 
tions in all their narrowness clearly spring from ignorance of 
God’s moral laws, just as natural superstitions, if I may so desig- 
nate them, spring fom ignorance of his natural laws, and they 
must be removed in the same way. In what, for example, 
do the superstitions of medicine consist, but in observances, 
which, according to the laws of the physical system, have no 
tendency to heal the disease, and it may be make it worse ? 
and in what do the superstitions of religion consist, but in obser- 
vances, which, according to the laws of the moral system, have 
no tendency to remove the moral evil, but it may be quicken 
malignity, or foster pride, or inflame lust? 

Superstition generally in regard to natural phenomena, re- 
sults from the supposition that they occur capriciously without 
fixed antecedents, instead of supposing that they take place ac- 
cording to invariable laws. It is the knowledge of these laws 
that has frightened necromancy and witchcraft from the enlight- 
ened parts of the earth, that has disrobed the stars of their do- 
minion over human destiny, and struck down the superstition 
that sat astride the comet as it came careering up out of the 
depths of infinite space, “ with fear of change perplexing mon- 
archs ;” and it isevident that nothing but a similar knowledge of 
moral laws, can put an end to the infinitely diversified religious 
superstitions. 

Again, it is only through scientific knowledge that we can know 
or control the future in physics. It is on this supposition alone 
that we can predict the position, centuries hence, of a heavenly 
body, and tell when it shall enter and when emerge from an 
eclipse : and is there no law, discovered or revealed, by which we 
ascertain the position of the human spirit ages to come, when 
that virtue which now “ wades in dim eclipse” shall come forth 
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fair as the moon and clear asthe sun? Are there no conditions, 
fixed and invariable, settled as the foundations of heaven, which 
being complied with, the human spirit is safe, which being neg- 
lected, it is lost? and is it not possible to elevate these above 
the superstitions of the age, and the follies of speculation, and to 
place them in religion where the system of Newton stands in 
science? It is evident that such a system would encourage the 
hope of eternal life only on condition of a specified character, 
that it would always hold up to all alike the same high and holy 
standard, and would furnish as little hope tothe workers of ini- 
quity that they could unbar the gates of salvation, as that they 
could turn back the falling rock. It would show men that as 
they must conform themselves to the laws of nature in order to 
be benefitted by them, so in religion the change is, by the help 
of God, to be wrought in them, and not to be made in any ac- 
commodation to them of the character of God, or the immutable 
laws of his moral kingdom. This strikes at the root of all nar- 
rowness, and superstition, and formality, and evasion in religion, 
and brings it home to man’s moral nature as a matter of 
awful import, and honors before the universe, the moral law 
as guarded by all the energies of the immutable God. The 
moral laws of God are the expression of his character ; like those 
of nature they are simple in their principle, comprehensible by 
a child, but universal in their application, efficient in their action, 
and mighty and diversified in their results. Religion, consider- 
ed with reference to the intellect, is nothing but an expression 
of these laws. History, philology, interpretation, criticism, are 
mainly useful in bringing them to light. The study of these 
laws is the study of theology, asa practical science, and nothing 
se is. In the Old Testament we study them absolutely, and 
we find in the New only a mighty expedient that while pardon 
is dispensed they may still bear sway. 

It is indeed a remarkable fact, and one which commends to 
our special attention the feature of the Gospel now contemplated, 
that in an age when science, as connected with general laws, 
was unknown, the Gospel should have been based upon that 
very feature in the character of God, his determined adherence 
to law, which lies at the foundation of natural science. The 
pardon of the Gospel is not a setting aside of the law, nor a re- 
peal of its penalty ; butit is granted in compliance with a law high- 
er and more general than that which was broken. It is, for the 
purposes of this illustration, as if the law of the periodical time 
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of the earth should be infringed, and its year prolonged a month 
by the approach of a new planet. Were such an infringement 
to take place without an apparent and adequate reason it would 
unsettle the foundations of astronomy. But when the planet 
is seen to hold such a position as it ought in order to retard the 
earth, and the less general law of its time of revolution gives 
way to the more general one of gravitation, the foundations of 
astronomy remain untouched, and its fundamental law is con- 
firmed, and honored. Now in the eyes of all heaven Christ 
has done just that in relation to the pardon of sinners which in 
the case supposed the appearance of the new body would do in 
the eyes of an astronomer—has furnished a reason why that par- 
don should be granted, a principle on which it takes place, so 
that the law remains in all its integrity, and the sword of justice 
in the hand of the Eternal God glitters as brightly as ever, or 
rather since the death of Christ, it seems to cast an intenser light. 
If then the moral kingdom of God is thus; in all its depart- 
ments, governed by general laws, shall it be less salutary and 
ennobling to the mind to understand these, than to understand 
the general laws of the physical universe, the discovery and 
comprehension of which has always been esteemed a mark of 
an enlarged mind, and is often among the highest achievements 
of genius ? 

But we should wrong the tendency of the Gospel to liberal- 
ize the mind, if we were to represent it as adapted to give us 
command only over a system of truth, running parallel indeed 
with others, but disconnected with them. ‘The great systems 
of physical and moral truth are not disconnected, and were it 
only for the purposes of illustration, it would behoove the 
preacher to be familiar with the fields of science. ‘They have 
indeed been studied as separate, just as the arterial and venous 
systems in the human body were once studied as separate ; but 
it will yet be seen that it is in the moral portion of this universe 
that the pulse of its life throbs, and that it is from its connection 
with this that the rest derives its vitality and importance. In 
the earlier stages of society the sciences, like the different tribes 
of men, were supposed to be rivals of each other; but as it has 
been found that there is a brotherhood of man over the whole 
earth, and that the prosperity of one nation is the best means of 
securing that of the rest, so it has been found that the sciences 
are all of one family, and that the advancement of one has an 
immediate effect upon that of others, and this has promoted a 
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spirit of liberality and codperation among scientific men. Into 
this circle and brotherhood, however, it seems not to have been 
thought that religion had aclaim to enter. It has been sup- 
posed to have its own place, and its own claims, and its own 
modes of investigation. But every thing now seems to indicate 
that there is an immense intellectual and moral universe corres- 
ponding in extent and variety to the physical universe, and that 
these are linked together by numberless relations so as to form 
but one whole. ‘That there must be this unity thoughtful men 
have long been satisfied, and the present is a period of eager 
expectation for its more full recognition. It is like that period 
in the history of electricity, when philosophers were watching 
for the link that should bind the electrical phenomena of the 
earth and the heavens together. Or like that period which now 
again recurs in the history of the same science in its connection 
with magnetism and light and caloric ; when the phenomena of 
all of them seem to indicate some central point of radiation by 
their connection with which they may be severally embraced 
under the same general law, and be set as a single gem in the 
diadem of science. It is to this point that the eyes of the stu- 
dent are now turned. This is the next step to be taken. Ris- 
ing from different and distant sources, science and religion are 
like two mighty rivers, sometimes seeming to run in opposite 
directions, but yet tending to empty their waters at the same 
point, into the same ocean. Already are they seen to approach 
each other ; words of friendly salutation are exchanged across 
the isthmus which yet divides them, and the pennons which 
gleam from the vessels of those who float upon their surface are 
found to contain mottoes of similar import. On the one I see 
it written, “‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ;” and on the other, “ Just and true are thy ways, O 
thou King of saints ;” and when these two currents shall unite, 
then there shall go up from the blended multitude, as the sound 
of many waters, the one undivided song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

Before passing to another branch of our subject, I may re- 
mark, that besides its peculiar tendency to enlarge the mind, 
from the broad nature of the subjects with which it brings it in 
connection, the study of Christianity as a science has, of course, 
connected with it the three important advantages belonging to 
all scientific knowledge. As all truth is consistent with itself, it 
gives us, first, a very important advantage in any subsequent inves- 
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tigation over mere theory or a promiscuous collection of facts, 
by putting into our hands the clue to any difficulty which the hu- 
man powers are capable of surmounting : second, it assists the mem- 
ory by furnishing an arrangement and classification that is ac- 
cording to nature, and therefore simple and easy ; and, third, it 
gives us acommand of our knowledge in its just proportions, and 
enables us to present it in its harmony. 

But I remark again, if the ministry would so study the Gos- 
pel as to liberalize their minds and fit them to become the edu- 
cators of the community at the present day, they must not on- 
ly study it as a science, but also in that simplicity of structure 
and variety of adaptation which it might be expected to possess 
as coming from God. In this point of view the Gospel stands 
unrivalled, and is far too little studied, far too seldom presented. 
It is perhaps impossible that any system should be more severe- 
ly tried in this way than the Gospel has been, if we consider the 
test to which it was put at its commencement, in contrast with 
that to which it is now exposed. 

Christianity at its commencement recognized the Jewish re- 
ligion as from God, and it was a ground of its rejection by the 
Jews, that it destroyed their law or ritual. Hence it became 
necessary, and the main object of the apostle in the epistle to 
the Hebrews was to show, that it was in perfect harmony with 
the Jewish religion when rightly understood, and was indeed 
necessary to its completion. Did the Jews insist that Chris- 
tianity had no priesthood ? the apostle affirms that it had such 
an high priest as became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens. Did 
the Jews affirm that Christianity had no tabernacle ? the apos- 
tle asserts that Christ was the minister of the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched and not man, not indeed that he had 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which were the 
figures of the true, but into heaven itself. Was it objected that 
Christianity had no altar and no sacrifice? the apostle affirms 
that now, once in the end of the world, that is of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, Christ had appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. ‘Thus did the apostle show the correspondence of the 
Christian with the Jewish religion, or rather that the Jewish relig- 
ion, having dropped its swaddling clothes of rites and ceremonies, 
was in its spirit and actuating principles identical with Christianity. 
The same correspondence was either attempted to be shown, 
or taken for granted by all the New Testament writers. But 
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when we remember that Christianity is a purely spiritual religion 
encumbered by no forms, and that the Jewish was apparently 
the most technical and artificial of all systems, when we re- 
member that there was not only to be preserved a correspon- 
dence with the types and ceremonies, but also that there was 
to be the fulfilment of a large number of prophecies, we may 
see the impossibility that any human art should construct a sys- 
tem so identical in its principles and yet so diverse in its mani- 
festations. Nor indeed would there have been any motive to 
induce such an attempt ; for besides its inherent difficulty, Chris- 
tianity so far dropped all Jewish peculiarities as to forfeit every 
hope of benefit from their strong exclusive feelings, while at the 
same time it came before other nations subject to all the odium 
which it could not fail to excite as based on the Jewish religion. 
We accordingly find that in point of fact it was equally opposed 
by Jews and Gentiles. But such was the system, exclusive, 
typical, ceremonial, external, magnificent, addressed to the sens- 
es, between which and Christianity, simple, universal, spiritual, 
without form or pomp, it was necessary to show a correspon- 
dence, and this the apostle Paul and the New Testament writers 
generally did show. 

How different the test to which Christianity is now put! 
The works of God are acknowledged to be from him, and as 
now understood, how simple in their laws, how complex in 
their relations, how infinite in their extent. And can the same 
system which so perfectly corresponded with the narrow system 
of the Jews, correspond equally with the infinite and unrestrict- 
ed system and relations of God’s works? There are those now, 
and not a few, who reject or would modify Christianity on the 
ground of its want of conformity to the works of God, just as 
the Jews rejected or wished to modify it on the ground of its 
want of conformity to the old dispensation ; and it behooves the 
ministers of Christ to do that now in relation to these modern 
Jews which the apostle did for those of old. Doubtless he 
might have known and proclaimed enough of Christianity for 
salvation without studying its relations to a system that was old 
and ready to vanish away, and on the narrow grounds of study 
which some men advocate, he might have excused himself from 
writing the epistle to the Hebrews. And so may we perhaps 
proclaim truth enough for the salvation of men, that is, by which 
they might be saved without the kind of investigation of which 
I speak in this discourse ; but we are to remember that we are 
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debtors to the learned as well as the unlearned, to the wise as 
well as to the unwise, and we are not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ before them. ‘The present test is perhaps even more 
severe than the former, for we may rest assured that nothing 
that is arbitrary or capricious, or childish, or out of keeping 
with the present enlarged state of knowledge respecting the rela- 
tions and unlimited extent of the physical universe can stand. 
Is it then possible that a religion once embosomed in the cere- 
monies of an ignorant and barbarous people, which received its 
expansion and completion in an age of the greatest ignorance 
in regard to physical science, should yet harmonize in its dis- 
closures respecting God and his government with those enlarg- 
ed conceptions of his nature and kingdom which we now pos- 
sess? Could Newton step from the study of the heavens to the 
study of the Bible, and feel that he made no descent ? It is even 
so. ‘The God whom the Bible discloses, and the moral system 
which it reveals lose nothing when compared with the extent of 
nature, or with the simplicity and majesty of her laws; they 
seem rather worthy to be enthroned upon and to preside over 
such an amazing domain. ‘The material universe, if not infinite, 
is indefinite in extent. We see in the misty spot which ina 
serene evening scarce discolors the deep blue of the sky, a dis- 
tant milky way like that which encircles our heavens, and in a 
small projection of which our sun is situated. We see such 
milky ways strown in profusion over the heavens, each contain- 
ing more suns than we can number, and all these with their sub- 
ordinate systems we see bound together by a law which is as 
efficient as it is simple and unchangeable. “They all stand up 
together, not one faileth.” But long before this system was 
discovered, there was made known in the Bible a moral system 
in entire correspondence with it. We see at the head of it, 
and presiding in high authority over the whole, one infinite and 
only wise God, the King eternal, immortal, invisible. Of the 
systems above us, angelic or seraphic, we know little, but we 
see one law, simple, efficient and comprehensive as that of grav- 
itation, the law of love, extending its sway over the whole of 
God’s dominions, living where he lives, embracing every moral 
movement in its universal] authority, and producing the same 
harmony where it is obeyed, as we observe in the movements 
of nature. We here find none of the puerilities that dwarf every 
other system. ‘The sanctions of the law, the moral attributes 
revealed, the destinies involved, the prospects opened up, all 
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take hold on infinity, and are in perfect keeping with the sol- 
emn emotions excited by dwelling upon the illimitable works of 
God. “ Deep calleth unto deep.” 

I have dwelt thus long upon these extreme and contrasted 
cases because they illustrate very fully the feature of the Gos- 
pel of which we are now speaking—its wonderful adaptation to 
every thing connected with it, which has come from God. But 
there are other adaptations more practical, and not less inter- 
esting which may not be wholly passed over on this occasion ; 
for it is of the last importance that the relation of Christianity 
to the moral, social, and political condition of society should not 
only be asserted, but should be made to appear and should be 
comprehended by the community. A new era in the history 
of Christianity has commenced ; it is divorced from all connec- 
tion with the law of the land, so far as provision for its support 
is concerned, and must hereafter rely upon itself alone. How 
then is Christianity, not preaching considered as an exhibition, 
or es an intellectual treat which the wealthy can afford to pay 
for, but genuine Christianity, to maintain its hold upon the re- 
spect and affections of the great body of thinking men who are 
not religious? How shall we bring the infidel even, as many 
are brought, probably all of us have known instances of this, to 
assist in supporting its institutions and to prefer those schools for 
his children where religious instruction is given, thus arresting, 
if we cannot cure, the gangrene of society? ‘This result must 
be produced in part, I say not wholly, for I do not believe it— 
there is in Christianity a secret power to awe and restrain men 
apart from all prudential considerations—but it must be pro- 
duced in no small degree, by showing that Christianity is the 
salt and leaven of society—the salt in its effects, the leaven in 
its mode of operation. It must be done by turning men off 
from their idolatry of political institutions as having an efficacy 
to regenerate society or to keep it pure, and by showing them 
that republican drunkenness and profaneness and gambling and 
licentiousness and dishonesty, are as bad as monarchical or aris- 
tocratic drunkenness and profaneness, and will as surely produce 
their bitter results. It must be done by showing that as civil 
society is an institution of God, its welfare must depend on obe- 
dience to his laws natural and moral; that the ends of society 
can be attained only where the domestic and family relations 
are rightly constituted, and properly sustained; that this can 
be done only where there is a pure state of morals ; and that a 
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pure state of morals never yet existed, and never will exist, 
where there is not the fear of God, and where religion is dis- 
honored. 

In fact Christianity stands, in regard to the solution of many 
questions connected with the welfare of society, in the same re- 
lation to Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, and the 
science of Politics, as Algebra does to Arithmetic. It is the 
more comprehensive science, and by means of it, problems may 
be solved for the solution of which the mere politician has no 
elements. The sciences which teach men the rules of well- 
being whether as individuals or as communities, are, so far as 
they are sound, but experience, and the structure of organized 
nature, echoing back the teachings of the Bible. What princi- 
ple of Christian Ethics does Moral Philosophy now presume 
tocall in question? Infidels themselves being judges, the New 
Testament morality is the most perfect the world has ever seen. 
What are the general principles of political economy, but an 
imperfect application to the intercourse of trading communities 
of those rules of good neighborhood and of that spirit of kind- 
ness which Christianity inculcates? What is the larger part of 
political science, but a laborious and imperfect mode of realizing 
those results in society which would flow spontaneously from 
the universal prevalence of christian morals and of the chris- 
tian spirit ? 

Does the Gospel command us to be temperate? Science, 
some eighteen hundred years afterwards, discovers that tempe- 
rance alone is in accordance with our constitution, and_ political 
economy reckons up the loss of labor and of wealth resulting 
from intemperance ; and then, after an untold amount of suffer- 
ing, what do they do but echo back the injunction of the Bi- 
ble, “‘add to knowledge temperance”? In regard to every 
course that would lead men to unhappiness the Bible has stood 
from the beginning at the “ entrance of the paths,” and uttered 
its warning cry. The nations have not heard it, but have 
rushed by, and rushed on, till they have reaped the fruit of their 
own devices in the corruption of morals, in the confusion of so- 
ciety through oppression and misrule; in disease and death ; 
and then philosophy has condescended to discover these evils, 
and if it has done any thing for the permanent relief of society, 
has brought it back to the letter or spirit of the Bible. The 
Bible is not a treatise of moral philosophy, or of political 
economy, or a manual of politics, nor is it to be preached as 
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any of these. It is a book, the object of which is to fit men to 
become freemen in the great kingdom of God with that liberty 
wherewith Christ makes them free, but in doing this it necessa- 
rily does all that is requisite to make them good members of an 
earthly community, and good citizens of an earthly government. 

Need I speak further of the adaptations of the Gospel to com- 
mend it to you as an object of interesting study in this point of 
view? Were it necessary, the materials are abundant and strik- 
ing. It is indeed in this respect, like the great elements of na- 
ture—like the atmosphere to which I have already indirectly 
compared it. How simple is this fluid in its structure? How 
varied and indispensable in its uses? See it furnishing the 
breath of life, supporting combustion, conveying sound, reflect- 
ing light, diffusing odors, giving rain, wafting ships, bearing up 
birds ; and see the Gospel adapted to the infancy of society and 
to its highest state of cultivation, to the young, to the aged, to 
every climate, and to every form of social organization. See it 
expanding the intellect, purifying the affections, giving life and 
peace to the conscience, reforming the vicious, elevating the 
lowly, humbling the proud, comforting the afflicted, giving to 
life its highest joys, taking from death its sting. 

It is then by studying the Gospel as a science connected 
in its spirit with other sciences, and in the adaptations now 
spoken of, that its ministers will acquire true liberality of mind. 
This consists in seeing the extent and connections of truth, and 
in giving every thing its proper place. It is opposed to bigotry 
on the one hand, and on the other to that fashionable and self- 
conceited cant, which has its basis in a want of discrimination, 
and in indifference to the truth. ‘The liberal minded _ political 
economist is he who has extended views and sees their connec- 
tion with human happiness, and who, in proportion as his views 
become clear, values and abides by them. And thus it is in 
religion. ‘True liberality does not consist in any compromise of 
the truth, in any lowering of its standard, nor in any insinuations 
respecting the general fallibility of man, and the impossibility of 
ascertaining it. It has no fellowship with that estimate of the 
Gospel of truth, which regards it as so little better than heathen- 
ism that it is not worth the cost of being sent to those who are 
destitute of it. Its language is, ‘Thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift.” The man of a truly liberal, that is of a com- 
prehensive and discriminating mind, cares comparatively little 
when he sees the remoter stones in the arch of truth removed, 
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whereas, bigotry regards every stone as of equal importance ; 
but when he sees the hand of error approaching the key-stone 
of that arch, and there is danger that it will pluck it away, God 
forbid that he should be indifferent. ‘Then he could shriek in 
the agony of his spirit, and if need be can come forward holding 
up his fettered hand and saying, “For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain.” If need be he can go to the stake. 
There is truth that is “ the hope of Israel.” 

Connected with this mode of studying Christianity, there is 
also a quiet conviction of its truth, which is most happy in its 
effects upon the temper and influence of him who has it. This 
conviction may, | know, be produced in other modes, but true 
science being an expression of the relations which subsist among 
the works of God, it is evidently impossible that any man should 
invent a system of truth which shall be analogous to it, in its se- 
vere yet beautiful expression, and which shall at the same time 
travel on and adapt itself to the more correct and expanded 
views of the physical universe which time discloses ; and when 
we see Christianity possessed of both these requisites, we seem 
in all our studies to inhale its truth as an element of our intellec- 
tual life, and to gain a conviction nearly allied in strength to that 
produced by the witness within ourselves, of which the Gospel 
speaks. 

I will only add, as appropriate to this occasion, that this mode 
of studying the Gospel has an intimate connection with pulpit 
eloquence. It will not teach us to be graceful in gesture, or to 
explode the vowels, but it will furnish, if any thing can, variety 
of materials, and wealth of imagery, and the power of adaptation 
and depth of feeling, without which there can be no eloquence. 
It is in vain to expect that eloquence of any kind, much less 
pulpit eloquence, can flourish, and shoot high, and endure long, 
without depth of soil. The water that is to set in motion many 
wheels must be accumulated, and young men need not be 
afraid of letting it head back, before they open the gate—they 
will have need of the whole of it. There is to the preacher 
more need of this variety of means and of resources than to any 
other man, because, while he is obliged to speak more, he is 
permitted to have before him but a single ultimate object. It 
is the great characteristic of pulpit eloquence, as distinguished 
from all other, that it has but a single object—to make men 
better. ‘That which moves or affects men in any way or to 
any extent, without being adapted to do this, may be eloquence 
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in the pulpit, but it is not pulpit eloquence. When the true 
messenger of God touches the chords of excitement, it is not 
for its own sake, but only as a prelude to those deeper tones 
which he intends to elicit from reason and conscience vibrating 
at the touch of truth. The preacher does not come before his 
fellow men to seek their admiration, or to court a grin, but to 
transact solemn business, and he who has a vague idea of pulpit 
eloquence as something which is to affect an audience for a tem- 
porary purpose, or to cause an excitement, or to call forth ad- 
miration, would find a fitter place in the theatre than in the sa- 
cred desk. It is to the one point of making men better that all 
his efforts are to converge, but if, in doing this, he confines him- 
self to the narrow circle of technical or polemic theology as it 
is often taught, together with the common topics of exhortation, 
he will necessarily repeat himself over and over, his discourses 
will become narrow and dry, and he will lose his influence 
over many minds. Instead of this, he should remember on this 
point the spirit of the apostle Paul when he said, “If by any 
means | might save some,” and should construct and arrange 
his discourses on the principle on which I have already said 
that the universe, as adapted to the intellect of man, is construct- 
ed and arranged—the principle of unity in the midst of variety, 
unity of purpose, variety of means. Why, not even the grass 
we tread on, can grow from the influence of a single element. 
It needs not the sunshine alone, but also the rain and the breez- 
es, and shall the soul of man be expected to attain its full ex- 
pansion by aless varied and complex influence ? Acting on this 
principle, he is to address the imagination, the passions, the un- 
derstanding, the conscience ; he is to preach plain sermons, 
metaphysical sermons, doctrinal sermons, practical sermons, 
written sermons, extempore sermons, bringing out of his treas- 
ures things new and old, and in all holding fast to the one pur- 
pose of saving them that hear. 

Is it said that few can perform all this? I reply, God is not 
a hard master; he will not require of you that which you can- 
not perform. He has put into your charge a Gospel which, as 
we have seen, is adapted to expand the intellect to the utmost, 
and to call into action all the energies of the soul. Viewed in 
its grand characteristic of blended majesty and mercy, in its 
connection with the best interests of man in this life as well as 
in the life to come, it can hardly fail to call forth an enlightened 
zeal which shall give energy to every effort, and cause you to 
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feel that in offering yourselves soul and body on the altar of 
Christianity you are but doing a reasonable service. It is this 
full, unreserved, cheerful consecration, so lamentably rare among 
us, that is, after all, the great secret of usefulness in a Gospel 
minister ; and where this is, it will be accepted of God, accord- 
ing to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath not. 


ARTICLE X. 


Tue Mope or Exuisiting Tueoiocica, Trursu. 


By Edwards A, Park, Bartlet Professor, ‘Theol. Sem. Andover. 


THEo.oey, it has been well remarked, may be considered in 
two aspects ; as essential, and as modal. Essential theology is 
the substance of divine truth; modal theology is this substance 
fitly arranged. ‘The department of christian theology is con- 


cerned with the essence of christian doctrine ; the department 
of sacred rhetoric is concerned with the manner in which this 
doctrine should be presented. ‘Theological science collects the 
materials ; rhetorical science arranges them. ‘The preacher’s 
rhetoric then is a new adjustment of his theology. 

The mode of exhibiting truth may be divided into two de- 
partments ; the external and the intellectual. The former con- 
sists of attitudes, gestures, tones of voice or expressions of 
face, and is used only in oral addresses. ‘The latter consists 
not merely in the words with which truth is attired, but in some- 
thing more elevated and important; in the arrangement of the 
various parts of a doctrine ; in the juxtaposition of one doctrine 
with another ; in the order and proportion in which different 
doctrines are presented ; in the spirit which is breathed out along 
with them, and in the adaptation of them to the particular state 
of those who are addressed. ‘The intellectual mode of present- 
ing truth is therefore of more general interest than the external. 
Its importance is felt not merely in oral but also in written ad- 
dresses, and even in all doctrinal meditations. 

The object of the present article is to consider, first the im- 
portance, and secondly the means of attaining the best intellect- 
ual mode of stating divine truth. 
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The importance of the mode in which truth is communica- 
ted is apparent, first, from the nature of.mind on which truth 
operates ; secondly, from the nature of truth itself. 

1. The mind which is to be operated upon, is of such a na- 
ture that, in order to be profited by any subject, it must attend 
to that subject, and it will not attend unless it be pleased. ‘To 
the question, ‘what moves the mind, in every particular in- 
stance, to determine its general power of directing to this or 
that particular motion or rest?”’ Mr. Locke replies, “the mo- 
tive for continuing in the same state of action, is only the pres- 
ent satisfaction in it ; the motive to change is always some un- 
easiness ; nothing setting us upon a change of state, or upon 
any new action, but some uneasiness.’’* 

This impulse after happiness is so various in its operations, 
that the mind may follow a train of ideas which in many respects 
is disagreeable, but the neglect of which would be still more 
disagreeable. Little pleasure is derived from the train itself, 
but the uneasiness in rejecting it would be such, that the mind 
chooses the less of two evils, and on the great whole finds its 
happiness in attention. It pursues the train, however, with 
irresolute and intermittent step, seizes every casual association 
to escape from the repulsive to some attractive objects, and by 
its forcible efforts to recal itself, soon becomes fatigued and in 
need of rest. ‘The preacher then is to remember that, though 
in one sense he must be superior to the desire of pleasing 
men, and intent only on pleasing God, yet in another sense 
he must please men in order to please God. He must not 
neglect the great law which God has given, nor attempt to 
enter the heart by an avenue which God has not opened. 
He should honor the Creator by adapting truth to that princi- 
ple, which was at the creation implanted so deeply in the soul, 
and which in its quick movement prompts to the acquisition of 
all knowledge, and may as well allure to salutary as to hurtful 
trains of thought. ‘The more wisely a preacher avails himself 
of this ever-active and ever-leading appetency for pleasure, so 
much the more deeply does he arouse the interest of his hearers, 
and the deeper their interest so much the more impressible their 
hearts. It is an old rule, that an orator must first please, then 
instruct, then gain or conquer. 

Hearers will be sometimes pleased by the congeniality of the 
subject with their tastes and wants, but they ordinarily demand 


* Essay on the Human Understanding, Chap. Qi. p. 29. 
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something more than a naked presentation of the subject. “ If 
knowledge be communicated,” says Augustine, “in an unpleas- 
ant manner, the advantage of it accrues only to the few who are 
most studious, and who desire to know all things which are to 
be learned, even though the things be expressed in a low and 
uncultivated style. When they have obtained their know ledge, 

they feed on it with delight ; indeed it is a distinguished tenden- 
cy of good minds to love, not words, but the truth contained in 
the words. For of what use is a golden key, if it cannot open 
what we desire ; and what harm if the key be of wood, provi- 
ded it will unlock the door of knowledge ; for we desire nothing, 
but that the things be laid open which are now shut up. Yet 
since there is some resemblance between eaters and learners, on 
account of the fastidiousness of most men, even those articles of 
food which are essential to life, must be made palatable by con- 
diments.”” * Though a few minds may attend to truth for truth’s 
own sake, yet even they would attend with more constancy, 
and therefore with more profit, if the truth were arrayed in its 
appropriate garments ; just as a good man would entertain his 
friends even if meanly apparelled, but entertain them with more 
cordiality if their apparel corresponded with their character. 
And where there is one good man, who will, for the sake of 
substantial excellence, overlook the repulsiveness of its first ap- 
pearance, there are ten even good men, who will be deterred by 
the haggard envelope from penetrating to the riches which it 
conceals. A dull preacher may flatter himself that he has com- 
municated the truth ; but he has not communicated it, for no 
one has received it, and in rhetoric, communication implies not 
merely the giving by one man, but also the taking by another. 
We have perhaps heard a sermon on the shortness of life, and 
have almost felt, while it was “long drawn out,” as if the ser- 
mon itself were almost as long as it represented life to be ; but 
again have we heard a sermon on the same trite theme, and 
have been startled at the discovery of time’s wonderful rapidity, 
seeming to have never thought of the thing before. The style 
of our Saviour was preéminently distinguished by wrapping the 
most novel beauties around the most ordinary subjects; but if 
any one will look into bishop Wilkins’s Ecclesiastes, or into 
Claude’s Specimens of Rhetorical Discourses, he will wonder at 
the great pains-taking of some men to make their discourses 

chiefly useful, as trials of the patience and tests of the submissive 


* Aug. de Doctrina Christiana, Lib. 1V. Cap. 11. 
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temper of the laity. The physician of the body and the phy- 
sician of the soul have seemed to differ in one point of their 
practice, the former sweetening his most nauseous pills, the latter 
concealing the sweetest aliment beneath a distasteful exterior. 
Mr. Lye, a minister of the seventeenth century, in a sermon on 
1 Cor. 6:17 says, “these terms I shall endeavor ovv #e@ 
clearly to explain.” He then explains the text in thirty divi- 
sions, ‘for the fixing of it on the right basis,” and adds, “ having 
thus beaten up and levelled our we ay to the text, I shall not 
stand to shred the words into any unnecessary parts, but shall 
extract out of them such an observation as, 1 conceive, strikes 
a full eighth to the mind of the Spirit.” He then subjoins fifty- 
six additional topics, making in the whole eighty-six divisions. 
Another preacher of the seventeenth century, Mr. Drake, pub- 
lished a sermon of one hundred and seventy divisions, to which 
are appended “sundry queries and solutions,” and to all these 
is added the asseveration, that the writer ‘has passed sundry 
useful points, pitching only on that which comprehended the 
marrow and substance.” The regular structure for the “‘im- 
provement” of a discourse has been, to divide it into several 
heads for the use of edification, several for the use of direction, 
several for the use of reproof and self-examination, several for 
the use of exhortation, and, says Flavel in his sermon on Eng- 
land’s duty, “it remains that I shut up all with a use of con- 
solation.” * 

But of what use in stimulating the heart are all these appli- 
cations, their unwieldly frame-work making them so unnatural 
and inexpressive. How soon will an audience who have sat 
sluggishly under such prolix discourses, “ prick up their predes- 
tinating ears,’ when a subject is announced with directness and 
simplicity, and they see in a single sentence the nucleus of the 
whole sermon. An unlettered preacher, famed for dexterity in 
interesting an unlettered audience, took for his text the address 
to Noah, “thou shalt come into the ark,” and proposed to 
draw practical instruction from the life of Noah by considering, 
“into what, from what, for what, with what, by what, Noah 
was to come ;” this sudden and comprehensive, though singular 
announcement roused the curiosity of the rude listeners, and 
opened their minds to receive the truth, which when thus insert- 
ed would never drop out. How similar the division here adopted 
by a natural orator, to one adopted by Father » ees, and peng 


* See Claude’s Essay, Robinson’s notes, Vol. I. p. 45. 
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celebrated in the schools, but of which the natural orator had 
never heard. ‘The text was, ‘‘ The Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first.”’ 
The division was, ‘“‘ Who will descend? Whence? Whither ? 
When? How? For what?’ The freshness and liveliness 
of such a plan will quickly wake up the dormant inquisitive- 
ness of an audience, engage their interest as well as attention ; 
and the nature of the heart is such, that unless it do not merely 
attend but attend with interest and zeal, it will not be radically 
benefited. ‘Truth is indeed the grand instrument of moral effect, 
and is adapted to produce all effects that are needed, but still 
it becomes operative, only when it has obtained full possession 
of the heart. It is the entrance of the divine words which giv- 
eth light; therefore they must be adjusted so that they will en- 
ter. If the city is to be razed by the besieging army, the army 
must first find means of getting within the walls, perhaps by a 
Trojan horse. If the stubborn disposition of man is to be riven 
by iron, the iron will not work well unless it be wedge-like in 
its form. Fair and smooth must the truth be, if it would glide 
easily into the soul’s recesses ; there must be no juttings out of 
cant phrases, rude technicalities which roughen the whole sen- 
timent, and increase the friction of its passage. Let a preacher 
adopt the rule of Cotton Mather, “ to crowd into his discourse 
as much matter as he can without producing obscurity,” or let 
him roughcast his style by such phrases, as man’s lapsed state, 
law-works, creature-comforts, heaven-pleasing frames, unspeak- 
ableness, worldly-mindedness, and the thousand arbitrary terms 
with which many Puritan sermons are crowded ; he will leave 
his hearers as little profited as the benches which they sleep 
on. But let him file off unseemly excrescences, expel com- 
mon-place remark and words haunted with stale associations, 
and let him exhibit his subject in a transparent covering, it will 
be seen, felt, perhaps loved. Compare the operose and awk- 
ward circumlocutions of John Owen, with the directness and 
pungency of Richard Baxter,and you will not wonder why 
the Saint’s Rest is destined to live forever as a devotional clas- 
sic, while the excellent treatise on Spiritual-Mindedness, even af- 
ter the numerous rescissions upon it by Porter, is read from 
a sense of duty. Hervey’s Meditations are valuable, but how 
many times musta sober man sigh in reading them? Cecil’s Re- 
mains are written in a man’s style, and the first time of reading 
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them is an inducement anda preparative for the second. There 
is a sermon on “ the way to be saved,” preached by Dr. Ed- 
wards of Andover, and afterwards published by the American 
Tract Society, which will impart to a common audience a bet- 
ter system of religious truth, than volumes written on the same 
theme by some good English divines, who no sooner obtained a 
weighty thought, than straightway they hid it, as if for safe 
keeping, under aclumsy paraphrase, and whose deep instructions 
are now so highly prized, partly because it is so difficult to get 
at them through the superincumbent rubbish of words. ‘These 
writers have notably reversed the advice of Usher, “ to back all 
practical precepts and doctrines with apt proofs from the holy 
Scriptures ; avoiding all exotic phrases, scholastic terms, un- 
necessary quotations from authors, and forced rhetorical figures ; 
since it is not difficult to make easy things appear hard, but to 
render hard things easy, is the hardest part of a good orator as 
well as preacher.” 

2. The nature of truth is such that it cannot be taught without 
scrupulous attention to the manner of teaching. The figure of 
any thing is the thing itself figured, and the configuration of a 
doctrine is the doctrine itself in its just arrangement. ‘To sep- 
arate the mode of stating a truth from the nature of it, is to sep- 
arate the contour of an image from the substance of it. The 
theologian flatters himself that he does the solid work at the 
quarry, and when he has hewn out a block of marble he throws 
it to the rhetorician, with the assurance that all is done except 
the very trifling labor of finding the statue, which lies hid some- 
where in the block. It may however be asked, what is the 
effect of the statue, if there be abstracted from it the new man- 
ner of its existence which was given it by the sculptor’s chisel ? 
It is indeed true, that the stones, and the brick, and the wood, 
and the mortar, and the iron are the substantial parts of a house, 
and the conformation of these parts, is but a shadow ; yet if this 
intangible conformation be taken away, there is some question 
what becomes of the house. “ ‘There is but one indivisible 
point, says Pascal, from which we should look at a picture ; 
all others are too near, too distant, too high, too low. Perspec- 
tive fixes this point precisely in the art of painting,” and I may 
add, rhetoric fixes it in the art of preaching. ‘The minister who 
disregards this doctrinal perspective, who, so be it that he real- 
ly hold out the real picture, cares not in what light he holds it, 
nor how its lineaments are reflected to his people, will often show 
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them nothing buttruth, and yet make them see nothing but er- 
ror. He may tell more falsehoods without a single false asser- 
tion, than a false teacher would tell without a single true asser- 
tion. Anaudience will form a loftier apprehension of God, by hear- 
ing from some men the degrading notion that he is not a sove- 
reign, than by hearing from others the ennobling truth that he is 
one. ‘The truth is cast in the mould of error, and the error is 
cast in the mould of truth; as the material of Apollo’s statue 
may be fashioned into one of Laocoon. There is a valuable 
class of writers, who in their exhibitions of divine sovereignty, 
have conjoined it so constantly and intimately with God’s pow- 
er and his right to be a sovereign, that the truth has seemed 
a hard and harsh truth, grating on the puny sensibilities of man, 
and leaving him motionless and awe-struck. ‘Their represen- 
tations will quadrate with the rules of an empirical logic, but 
are sometimes painfully discrepant with an elevated rhetoric. 
Their favorite doctrine, proved with so much acuteness, would 
appear far more amiable, and in its high meaning far more cor- 
rect, if it were blended more closely with God’s love, his re- 
gard to the welfare of creatures who need a sovereign. It is 
not an Almighty Monarch counselling for his own glory, and 
contriving for his own pleasure, because he has the right to do 
so; but it is a kind Father who sees that his own glory will be 
the highest happiness of the universe, and who retains his sove- 
reignty not because it is Ais sovereignty, but because it is ex- 
cellent and amiable. ‘The matter of the doctrine is the same, 
yet it is more seemly, if you set it under the mild and soft shin- 
ing of the Divine benevolence, than if you keep it in the 
light of such justice as is a consuming fire. The matter of the 
doctrine is the seme, yet it does not appear so, when on the one 
hand it is folded up in a sable pall, and on the other hand is 
lightly shaded with a becoming gauze. 

Next to the reflection upon one truth of the objects associa- 
ted with it, is the proportion in which the truth is exhibited. 
One might suppose from reading the works of some excellent 
divines, that God is a being determined to make all other inter- 
ests subservient to his own, and therefore causing men to act 
just as they do act, punishing them for sins which had been de- 
creed as necessary for his glory, and last as well as least, a God 
of benevolence who has made atonement for man. ‘These di- 
vines never say that this is the apposite representation of Je- 
hovah, nor do they utter a word which implies that they have 
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thus misunderstood the genius of the Gospel ; but they insist on 
the sterner truths in such vast excess, they make election and 
reprobation so prominent, that grace and redemption are hidden 
from the view, and the lamp of mercy, instead of diffusing its 
radiance over and through the whole system, is like “a light 
that shineth 1 in a dark place,” “and the darkness comprehend- 
eth it not.” These writers by no means fail to light the candle, 
but they seem to think that if it be only lighted it may be put 
any where, under a bushel or a bed. They forget that in some 
matters position is every thing, and that the minutest disorder of 
parts is the subversion of the whole. It is indeed essential to a 
watch that it contain all the wheels, but yet the slightest remo- 
val of a single wheel from its proper place makes the whole 
machine go wrong. 

Even if the tangible truth of a doctrine be not lost by infelici- 
ties of manner, the influence of it may be. ‘The most cheering 
and ennobling theme may appear gloomy and dismal, by associat- 
ing it with uncongenial elements, or by swelling it into a mon- 
strous and unnatural size, or by introducing it at the wrong 
place or wrong time, or by some such contortions of its form as 
shall hide the body of the truth under some of its protruded mem- 
bers. So too a doctrine which is authoritative and imposing 
may appear like a plaything, if a single feature be made more 
or less prominent than justness of proportion allows. It is said 
that Apelles, taking the portrait of Antigonus, who had lost an 
eye, painted his face in profile that he might hide the blemish ; 
and some preachers, it is feared, present an expressive doctrine 
in profile, and thus hide its true significancy. 

There is a grandeur, sublimity, and awe in the idea of be- 
nevolence disinterested; of entire self-renunciation and self- 
crucifixion for the honor of the great God. Dr. Channing, in 
allusion to the theology of his early teacher, Dr. Hopkins, says ; 
“ His system, however fearful, was yet built on a generous 
foundation. He maintained that all holiness, all moral excel- 
lence consists in benevolence or disinterested devotion to the 
greatest good ; that this is the character of God ; that love is 
the only principle in the divine administration. He taught that 
sin was introduced into the creation, and is to be everlastingly 
punished, because evil is necessary to the highest good. To 
this government in which the individual is surrendered to the 
well-being of the whole, he required entire and cheerful sub- 
mission. Other Calvinists were willing that their neighbors 
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should be predestinated to eternal misery for the glory of God. 
This noble-minded man demanded a more generous and impar- 
tial virtue, and maintained that we should consent to our own 
perdition, should be willing ourselves to be condemned, if the 
greatest good of the universe, and the manifestation of the di- 
vine perfections should so require. ‘True virtue, as he taught, 
was an entire surrender of personal interest to the benevolent 
purposes of God. Self-love he spared in none of its move- 
ments. He called us to seek our own happiness, as well as 
that of others, in a spirit of impartial benevolence ; to do good 
to ourselves not from self-preference, not from the impulse of 
personal desires, but in obedience to that sublime law, which re- 
quires us to promote the welfare of each and all within our in- 
fluence. I need not be ashamed to confess the deep impression 
which this system made on my youthful mind. I am grateful 
to this stern teacher for turning my thoughts and heart to the 
claims and majesty of impartial, universal benevolence.”* But 
how completely has the idea of disinterested love, been dese- 
crated, its. dignity and moral impression lost, by a current mode 
of stating it. Whatever of magnificence belongs to the idea has 
been compressed into a short and sour phrase, “men must be 
willing to be damned,” a phrase too laconic to express the real 
truth, and sometimes so uttered as to express a state of heart 
quite foreign from magnificent ; a phrase which was once utter- 
ed by the celebrated Dr. B——+y in such peculiar circumstan- 
ces and with such impatience of tone, that it was understood 
as a provocation to personal banter, and called forth a reply 
too taunting and even profane to be inserted here: a phrase 
which, when uttered as well as it can be, would suggest the 
idea of severity and roughness as often perhaps as that of digni- 
ty and grandeur, and would seem sometimes to contravene the 
spirit of the Bible, which in its anxiety to make us willing to be 
saved does not, so prominently as some human systems, insist on 
the need of our being willing to be lost. It is nearly all a fault 
of mode, rather than of substance, by which disinterested submis- 
sion has appeared so dissonant from rational and cheering love, and 
it is a signal specimen of the transforming magic of mere shape. 

It is a great and grievous fault of the pulpit, that rhetorical theol- 


* Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church in Newport, R. I. July 27, 1836. By William Ellery 
Channing, p. 37. 
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ology is not appreciated. There are men who seem to regard 
the evangelical system, as it is exhibited in our standard doctri- 
nal treatises, as worthy of a transfer to the pulpit, yet one of 
the best of these treatises devotes, and that without logical im- 
propriety, seventy pages to the “doctrine of angels,” and sixty 
to the fundamental theme of “ the conditions of human salva- 
tion.” A creed or a catechism is admired by some as embrac- 
ing the vitality, because it shows the outline of the Bible ; and 
the rugged system of question and answer, with which truant 
children are frightened, is thought to be the same thing with 
those words of pleasantness which drop as honey and distil as 
dew from the sacred page. But the notions, so frigidly and 
distortedly aggregated in our doctrinal compends, are one thing ; 
the notions so beautifully and gracefully diffused over the sa- 
cred page are another thing. They are spirit, they are life. 
It is not enough when physicians send the hypochondriac to a 
distant watering place that he say, | have the same waters bot- 
tled up in my cellar, a chemical analysis detects the same min- 
eral qualities, and they are so much the better for being old. 
There are ten thousand influences, swarming in the free air of 
his journey, which are essential though evanescent parts of the 
promised panacea. ‘There is a spirit in theology, and though 
the matter of it may endure a rough handling, the spirit is ethe- 
real, delicate, shrinking. 'The least roughness of temper or of 
tone discomposes, disfigures it. ‘The very breath which utters 
a truth may taint it, as a polished surface is clouded by breath. 
The very gestures which enforce it sometimes mar it, as a dew 
drop is spoiled by a touch of the fingers. ‘The very expression 
of a speaker’s eye blends itself with his subject, and goes out 
with it, a part of it, as the fragrance of the fruit. 

But it is said, we must take the constitution of theology as 
it is, and not strive to make infringements upon it by catering 
for the depraved tastes of men. ‘Truth is truth, and so must be 
preached, unreservedly, as a savor of life unto life, or death un- 
to death. Just as meat is meat and so must be administered, 
faithfully, to infants and giants, the consumptive, the plethoric 
and the asthmatic, and all simply because — meat is meat. 
Now the safer and the more sober way is to deny the fact ; 
meat is not meat ; in certain circumstances it is poison. ‘Truth 
is not truth, often falsehood; proved by reason, demonstrated 
by revelation, and yet falsehood. Practically, as it will be 
understood, in its actual impression, in its essential bearing, it is 
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so. It is no more truth, than music is music to one whose au- 
ricular nerves are so disordered, that the softest harmony grates 
harsh discord. It is no more truth, than smoothness to the 
man is smoothness to the insect that wonders at the mountains 
on the smoothest marble. ‘Truth in its proper conformation and 
adjustments, in its nice adaptedness to the mind and alliance 
with congenial feeling ; that is truth, that only. We have all, 
perhaps, ‘heard sermons, crowded with orthodoxy condensed, 
and yet all that was noble and vivifying in truth, (for truth is 
the great and free original of which orthodoxy is but a cramped 
epitome), was so far from these sermons, that we could think of 
nothing but the dead eyes on an anatomist’s table ; not a humor 
is wanting, not a lens; each ball is perfect, but where is gone the 
spirit of the eyes, the power, the brightness, the expressiveness, 
the every thing save the cold matter and the frightful stare ?—We 
may believe in the doctrine of human ability ; but when we 
hear it preached in exclusion of the doctrine of human depend- 
ence, we need not believe in it, for though the earth is acted 
on by a centrifugal force, yet it does not move as if it were 
acted on by the centrifugal force alone. We may believe in 
baptism, and in the holy catholic church ; but when these sub- 
jects are protruded into notice, as Moses used to be read, every 
Sabbath-day, we need no more believe in them than think that 
man’s body is his soul. We may have faith in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, but when we hear them recited 
with scowlings of face, with barbarous and immoral tones, with 
fierce rheumatic gestures, we may justly doubt whether the 
Maker of mind ever breathed out such sentiments as these read- 
ers are scolding out. 

We come now to the second branch of our subject, the 
means by which we may obtain the best mode of presenting 
truth. ‘These means are various, but they are all modifications 
of the general one, a vigorous prosecution of study under the 
influence of pious emotion. It may not be amiss, however, to 
specify a few particulars. 

In the first place, if we would preach in the right manner, 
we must faithfully consult the mental state of our hearers. To 
say that we must study the philosophy of mind is only to say 
that we must study the principles of rhetoric. We must not 
be content with mental science in general, for we do not adapt 
our discourses to mind in general. A sermon written for every 
body, is like a coat made for every body. ‘There is an adapt- 
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edness in truth to every congregation, distinct from its adapted- 
ness to all congregations, and our duty is to search out this dis- 
tinctive adaptedness. ‘“A word spoken in due season how 
good is it.” An article of food to a man in sickness is not ex- 
actly the same thing, as that same article to the same man 
when in health ; and a doctrine presented to an audience who 
are not hungering for it, is not exactly the same thing as the 
same doctrine presented to the same audience when they are 
longing for it. It seems as if the same truth became two dif- 
ferent truths, when preached to men in different states ; and as 
if the same man became two different men, scarcely knowing 
each other, when he is under the influence of different emo- 
tions. We are to preach not to the man as he was, but to the 
man as heis. A sermon which penetrates through the intellect to 
the heart, which is drank up by the heart as the thirsty earth 
drinketh up the rain; a sermon which is so timely that it seems 
to be a counterpart to the heart itself, each being imperfect 
without the other ; which in familiar phrase goes to the very 
spot, and is just the thing, this is a true sermon. If it bea 
consolatory discourse, it comes to a family who were be- 
reaved the week before, with a significancy in every sentence, 
but appears vapid and perhaps false to a family immersed in 
worldliness. In making our discourses not only true but sea- 
sonable, says Dr. Owen, “consists no small part of that wisdom 
which is required in the dispensation of the word.” The ad- 
vantage of a stated over an itinerant ministry, the advantage of 
preaching at home rather than on exchange is this, the pastor 
knows his flock, and is known of them; he can meet the exi- 
gency, can strike the very chord which will vibrate, need not 
preach as “one beating the air.” Robert Hall in his me- 
moir of Mr. Toller says, “It was not his practice to devote 
much of his time to ministerial visits. In justification of this 
part of his conduct, he was accustomed to quote the apostolic 
injunction ; “Is any sick among you, let him call for the elders 
of the church.” * But as God has in every thing else conjoin- 
ed our interest with our duty, and made one duty facilitate 
another, so also in this, he has not only made it the duty of a 
minister to visit his people, but has made this duty the great aid 
of rhetorical labor. It is by coming in direct contact with 
mind, that the preacher learns how to address it; by hearing 


* Hall’s Works, Vol. II. p. 405. 
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the simple statements of his people, that he learns whether his 
communications are understood, whether he is giving to every 
one the portion which is needed. New themes for the pulpit 
are forced upon his mind by every conversation ; new attitudes 
and developments of the same theme; his preaching thus be- 
comes various, graphic, distinctive ; it solves particular doubts, 
eases particular pains, and by thus benefiting the individuals 
benefits the aggregate. Says bishop Hall, “the minister must 
discern between his sheep and his wolves; in his sheep be- 
tween the sound and the unsound ; in the unsound between the 
weak and the tainted ; in the tainted between the nature, quali- 
ties, and degrees of the disease and infection ; and to all these 
he must know how to administer a word in season.” In thus 
analyzing the character of his parishioners, he is performing a 
duty to them; yet he is also acquiring for himself a fresh and 
original system of mental science, more practical than any which 
can be learned from the books, fitting him better and therefore 
better for him, as David’s sling was more useful to the shepherd 
boy than Saul’s armor. I have heard of a minister who 
preached to a people with whom he was not acquainted, and 
his words, all well meant, were like firebrands to them; why 


he knew not, but they were incensed at his audacity, and when 
he afterwards learned, that the village which he thus stirred up 
to mutiny had long borne the opprobious epithet, Sodom, and 
that the villagers were peculiarly sensitive to this which they 
deemed a slanderous misnomer, he wisely concluded that he 
would thereafter always inquire into the peculiarities of his au- 
dience, before he read to it his unfortunate sermon from the 
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text, “up, get you out of this place.” This is but one instance 
on a small scale, of the evil which results on a large scale, from 
inattention to the prejudices, the capabilities, the whole state of 
a people on whoma we are to operate. 

We have read perhaps of the statue chiselled according to 
the rules of art, but falling and breaking to pieces, as the sculp- 
tor was in the act of fixing it on its somewhat crazy pedestal, 
and what a poor consolation it was to the amateur, to know 
that his palace contained a newly bought statue, perfect in 
every respect, save that it was reduced to fragments while they 
were putting it up. But ah! how many doctrines, wrought out 
with great toil, and proportioned with all skill are precious above 
rubies while retained in the minister’s mind, but when transport- 
ed to a mind of different structure and attempted to be fixed 
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there, spoiled by the roughness of the transportation or by the 
weakness of the pedestal. 

So essential is it for a preacher to consider not only the ten- 
dencies of the thing to be communicated, but also the peculiar 
fitness of the mind which is to receive the communication. 
Ministers, a half century since, were fond of alluding to the 
“ jealousy” of God, but the popular associations with the word 
jealousy make it expressive of an attribute far from divine. 
They were fond of referring to the “ vindictive justice” of God ; 
and by this they meant his vindicative justice, that which vindi- 
cates the power of his name, and ensures the welfare of his 
universe ; but the common associations with the word vindic- 
tive make it a most unfair appellation for the benevolent equity 
of Jehovah. From their own minds these preachers sent forth 
a pure doctrine, but into the minds of others, they put some- 
thing so bruised and broken as to lose its former lineaments. 
We have heard of John Adams’s stamp act, a very good thing 
in itself perhaps, but suggesting to a jealous people another 
stamp act, which imparted its nature to all of its name; and so 
when we have heard from some ministers that God is the au- 
thor of sin, we know that this phrase, whether it were designed 
to express the truth or not, will be a conjurer to call up only 
dark and terrific suggestions, and to make the real meaning of 
these ministers invisible, amid the crowd of raisshapen meanings 
which will fill the field of vision. If a preacher is determined 
at all events to be “ faithful” and to declare the whole counsel 
of God, it were better to declare it in the Hebrew language so 
that it may not be understood, than declare it in such perverted 
terms, that it shall be ruinously misunderstood. True faithful- 
ness does not consist in throwing out all doctrines at random, 
but in teaching so that men shall understand. “ And it came 
to pass in Iconium, that they went both together into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and so spake that a great multitude, both of 
the Jews and also of the Greeks, believed.’’* 

We intend no more than the truth when we say, God has decreed 
that men shall act as they do act; but some congregations hear- 
ing this, understand us to say, God has ordered their actions just 
as Augustus ordered “ that all the world should be taxed,” and 
they imagine that whatever they do is but obedience to the di- 
vine decree, like a subject’s obedience to the decree of his king. 


—_— — -” 


* Acts 14: 1. 
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So soon then as we discover their close association of statute or 
command with decree, we shall, if we be wise to win souls, in- 
troduce qualifying epithets, or else select our terms from a less 
obnoxious vocabulary, and show the same truth but not through 
the same refracting and discoloring medium. We mean to 
exalt the government of God when we say, he permits sin ; but 
some men, hearing this, understand us to imply that God per- 
mits sin, just as an earthly ruler permits sabbath breaking or 
profaneness, that he allows and favors it. Both they and we 
are shocked with this idea, and when in order to justify the 
ways of God to man, we explain our meaning by the apology, 
as it appears to some, that he forbids sin in itself considered, 
but prefers it, all things considered ; gives his revealed will 
against it, and keeps his secret will for it, we excite in many minds 
the suspicion of divine duplicity. Not that we harbor the least 
of such suspicion ; not that we intend to insinuate the merest 
shadow of it, but we are using words which are two-edged 
swords ;—suggesting philosophically one thing, and in popular pre- 
judice another thing. ‘Terms which are fit in scientific discussion 
may be fatal in popular address. We may walk about in a pow- 
der-magazine safely by day ; but the torch which we carry into it 
to see by at night may conduce to other ends beside vision. 
Secondly ; in order to present a doctrine in the proper manner, 
the preacher must secure the moral influence of it upon his own 
heart. As the moral tendencies of the Bible are internal evidence 
of its truth, so the moral tendencies of a doctrine are a forcible argu- 
ment for it, and he who, in his preaching, most clearly develops 
these tendencies, gives, other things being equal, the most conclu- 
sive proof of the doctrine. The old adage is not strictly true, 
Quod procedit e corde, redit in cor; for many a fanatic gives 
vent to effusions no less sincere than they are inoperative upon 
minds less fanatical than his own, and many a philosopher ex- 
presses his elevated emotions to men who simply gaze and 
wonder. When however the preacher has properly consult- 
ed the state of his hearers, then it is true that, his own heart 
being instinct with the spirit of his doctrine, the hearts of his 
hearers will answer to his, as face answereth to face in water. 
Then it is, that he may for a time forego attention to forms of 
style, and let the thought, fitly revolved and duly felt, find its 
own way out. Its own way will be the most natural, and of 
course the best way. As the beauty of a tree may be increas- 
ed by trimming its branches, but still more by enriching its root, 
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so a sermon may be made complete, not so much by adjusting 
its phrases, as by cultivating the emotion from which all its 
phrases should germinate and grow up. The intellectual in- 
fluence of a doctrine upon the preacher’s mind may make his ser- 
mon logical and weighty, but the moral influence of the doc- 
trine upon his heart is all that can save the sermon from being 
abstract and inefficient. It is said of John the Baptist, that 
“‘ he was a burning and a shining light ;”’ “ ardere prius est,”’ re- 
marks an old writer, “lucere posterius, ardor mentis est, lux 
doctrinae.” A man, under the exciting influence of a moral 
truth, will have thoughts and illustrations and words which 
seem to drop into his mind from above. It is not he that 
speaks, but the truth which speaks in him. He almost seems 
to be inspired. It was in allusion to such bright hours that 
Cicero said, “‘ there never was a great man who did not at some 
time receive inspiration from the gods,” and that so many 
sages of old represented poets as “losing sight of rules of art, 
and borne away by the divine impulse.” In allusion to the 
same thing, it was remarked of Paul, that “he was the com- 
panion of wisdom, but the leader of eloquence ; he followed the 
former, but went before the latter, not rejecting her that follow- 
ed,” and his eloquence was perfect because, instead of being 
coldly sought after where he might by chance find it, it was 
the free emanation of his piety that burned, and of course heat came 
from the fire. His eloquence was representative of his subject. 
Any man who lets a doctrine lie on his heart until the influence 
of the doctrine is transfused through his heart, will shape all 
his words in the likeness of that doctrine ; his soul being full of 
it, his mouth will speak it, and nothing foreign from it ; his tran- 
sitions, his metaphors, his arguments, will all be tinctured with 
the one pervading and transforming truth which he designed to 
portray. The sermon is then symbolical of its theme ; a picture 
of it ; of course, its manner is just what it should be. 

A deservedly popular preacher, in one of our cities, gave no- 
tice from the pulpit, that, on the succeeding Sabbath eve, 
he would discourse upon the theme of the final judgment. An 
immense concourse assembled to hear the sermon, thus public- 
ly notified. An exquisitely solemn piece of music introduced 
the services. A short prayer, full of “evout adoration, follow- 
ed. The preacher announced his text, the impressive descrip- 
tion of the last day given in Matt. 25: 31—46. All eyes were 
fixedupon him. Each hearer seemed to anticipate and even to wish 
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a pungent and thrilling appeal. But in less than ten minutes 
from this imposing introduction, the preacher began to vocife- 
rate, his action became vehement, his tone querulous, it was evi- 
dent that something went wrong, and the fact was, he was 
preaching not upon his subject, but upon the common indulgence 
in tea and coffee ; detailing the expenses of their daily use at 
breakfast and supper, and describing their injurious influences 
upon the stomach and nervous system. Is it asked, by what 
process of legerdemain he Jet himself down from the elevated 
theatre of an assembled world, to so small a thing as a culinary 
preparation? His transition was not illogical. He desired to 
prove, that we shall be judged not only for what we have done, 
but also for what we have left undone ; that we shall not be 
able to excuse our omission of pecuniary gifts by the plea that we 
have nothing to give, for we may both prolong a useful life, 
and save money for the poor, by retrenching the superfluities 
of the table ; and then to the condemnation of such superflui- 
ties, tea and coffee among the rest, he devoted a conspicuous 
part of his promised sermon on the judgment. His perceptions 
were clear, his heart was enlisted im the cause of benevolence, 
but it was not absorbed by the doctrine which should have rais- 
ed it above the poor contents of a china cup ; it was not assimi- 
lated to that sublime doctrine ; the doctrine did not look through 
him, through his style, tones, and gestures ; something else had 
interested his feelings, and an honest indignation at the money 
wasted in popular narcotics, led his mind from the dread tribu- 
nal which ought to have engrossed it, to a dietetic prescription, 
which probably did more hurt than good. Every minister 
should remember, that he is in some respects like the animal 
which is said to take its hue from the last object it touches, 
and when his mind has been in close contact with any theme, it 
catches the coloring of that theme, exhibits itself in that col- 
oring, and of course exhibits the theme. He should be care- 
ful in preparing his discourse to touch nothing but his subject, 
lest he lose the tincture of it. Let him so revolve it in his 
mind, that meditation shall rouse up feeling, and then feeling 
though subsequent to thought, shall yet direct the train of it, as 
the rudder though at the stern of the ship directs the course of 
the prow. 

Says Robert Hall, in his charge at the ordination of his 
nephew, “ An excellent man was so impressed with the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ, that he made it the constant 
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topic of his ministry ; every sermon he preached was crowded 
with proofs, or answers to objections, relating to this important 
topic ; and the result was, that most of his hearers became Ari- 
ans and Socinians! This effect was not such as he expected, 
or as might be thought of at the time by others ; but the con- 
sequence was natural. Such discussions produced, first a dry, 
speculative attention to the subject, then a fiery, contentious 
spirit in discussion ; in this state the spirit of the doctrine was 
lost, and the people sunk into such a frame of mind as is suited 
to the reception of these, or any other heresies that might be 
sophistically presented to them.”* Now the origin of the mo- 
notonous and polemic style of this preacher was, not that he 
thought too much, but did not think in the right way, did not 
receive into his heart the feeling appropriate to his thoughts. 
The emotions properly excited by the doctrine of the Trinity 
will bear a man onward in spite of himself, to the related themes 
of the atonement, the death it saves from, the life it provides ; 
of human depravity giving occasion for the atonement; of re- 
generation made necessary by depravity, possible by the sacri- 
fice of the Second Person, and actual by the operation of the 
Third Person in the Trinity. The minister “ cannot but 
speak,” as opportunity will permit, of all such themes, when he 
is rightly and thoroughly affected by either of them; and he 
will speak not as an attorney, bent on carrying his argument, 
but as in Christ’s stead beseeching men to be reconciled to God. 
The feeling he manifests becomes an essential part of his teach- 
ing ; it is itself a proof distinct from all other proofs, and some- 
times superior to all. Multitudes have been convinced by the 
excellence and appropriateness of the feeling, who had remained 
unconvinced by the solitary applications of syllogism. ‘ ‘There 
is,’ said bishop Wilkins, “ a common relation to this purpose 
of divers learned men, who having a great while, with much ar- 
gument and strength of reason, contended with another about 
persuading him to be baptized, he being learned also could 
well evade ail their arguments. At length a grave pious man 
amongst them, of no note for learning, stands up and bespeaks 
him with some downright affectionate expressions, which 
wrought so effectually upon the other, that he presently sub- 
mitted ; yielding this reason, Donec audiebam rationes huma- 
nas, humanis rationibus repugnabam; caeterum simul atque 


'* Hall's Works, Vol. II. p. 478. 
Vou. X. No. 28. 58 
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audivi Spiritum loquentem, cessi Spiritui. And ’tis storied of 
Junius before his conversion, that meeting once with a country- 
man as he was on a journey, and falling into a discourse with 
him about divers points of religion, he observed the plain fellow 
to talk so experimentally, with so much heartiness and affec- 
tion, as made him first begin to think, that sure there was some- 
thing more in those truths than his rational human learning had 
yet discovered ; which occasioned his more serious inquiry in- 
to them, and afterwards his conversion. Such great power 
is there in these cordial expressions.”’* 

Thirdly ; another means of obtaining the right mode of religious 
teaching is, an imitation of the best ‘models. There is a ‘kind 
of imitation which enslaves, but another kind which elevates 
the mind. As the Pythian priestess, after a thorough purifica- 
tion in the waters of Castalis, sat on the tripod in Apollo’s 
temple, and was there inspired by the evaporations from the 
subterranean cave,so he who sits with a pure heart at the 
feet of masters in eloquence becomes ravished with the spirit 
breathed out from these masters, and exhilarated as he could 
never be without this communion with the favored few. Itisa 
remark of Augustine, that “if a man have an acute and fervid 
mind, he will acquire eloquence more readily from reading or 
hearing eloquent men, than from practising on the rules of elo- 
quence.” ‘Though in theory rhetorical art is founded on rhe- 
torical science, as every art is founded on science ; yet in fact 
the art of rhetoric was practised before its rules were formally 
expressed, and these rules were suggested not a priori, but by 
an induction of rhetorical specimens, which were exhibited be- 
fore rhetorical rules as such were ever thought of. By noticing 
the effect of certain modes of address, philosophers were ap- 
prized of principles on which every address should be modeled, 
and if the orations of Demosthenes or Cicero will suggest prin- 
ciples of secular eloquence, so will the sermons of Chr ysostom, 
or Barrow, or Hall, or Whitefield suggest the principles of sa- 
ered eloquence. A critical analysis then of such discourses as 
have been followed by marked results, will suggest the princi- 
ples on which these results have been produced ; ; and these 
principles may be abstractly stated in the form of rules, or, 
which is far better, their excellence may be infused into our 
own mn style bys a rational imitation. We do n not become servile 


sd Ecclesianes, 252, 253. 
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copyists of a model by seizing and retaining its spirit. When 
we imitate the manner which experience has proved to be most 
efficient, we make the manner as natural to us as it was to its 
authors ; and any slavish mimicry, any constrained resemblance 
to the letter is the very thing, which makes our imitation un- 
worthy of the name. We cannot become like an author by 
deviating from his ease and naturalness. We must resemble 
him in his independence of thought, and originality of feeling. 
Our imitation of his essential excellences cannot be too strict. 
“ Such imitation,” says Longinus, “is not to be looked upon 
as plagiarism, but as lifting our souls to the standard of the 
genius of others, and filling us with their lofty ideas and energy.” 
Men may imitate foolishly to their hurt, as they may think 
foolishly to their ruin. 

If the compositions of uninspired men are in a judicious way 
to be imitated, much more are those of the inspired. Holy 
writers, composing as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
adapted their words to the nature of mind, just as the Framer 
of mind, who knew what was in it, prescribed ; and if we con- 
form our words to the general principles of the scriptural model, 
we shall conform them to a philosophy divinely sanctioned, and 
of course successful. ‘The more thoroughly we shape our dis- 
courses according to the great features of the pattern shown us 
in the Bible, so much the more divine will be their structure. 
Indeed, the imitation of the scriptural model in its essential 
features, is not only a rhetorical requisite, but a moral duty ; so 
that there was more reason than one or two for the precept 
given to an old Swiss reformer, “ si vis fieri bonus concionator, 
da operam ut sis bonus biblicus.”’ It is indeed to be lamented, 
that the biblical manner, in distinction from the biblical matter 
of instruction, is not more attentively studied. It is a fruitful 
though too much an untravelled field. Could there be as an 
integrant part of theological education, a faithful inquiry into 
the intent and bearings, the order and relation, the primary and 
ultimate effect with which the sacred penmen have discussed 
each doctrine of the Bible, a new variety, vivacity, and power 
would be imparted to the teachings of the pulpit. 

It is to be distinctly understood, that the most important 
means of acquiring the right mode of exhibiting truth is an imi- 
tation of the scriptural mode, that the scriptural mode is to be 
imitated in its general principles without deviation, that in its 
specific details it is also to be imitated, save where a cautious 
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judgment detect valid reasons for an exception, and that there 
can be no such reasons, whenever these details express the same 
shade of meaning and produce the same moral effect, which they 
did when the Bible was written. It has, however, been insisted 
upon by some, that we must adopt the minutiae of the scriptural 
mode invariably, and must preach in all respects as the sacred 
writers wrote. This minute imitation betrays so much rever- 
ence for the Bible, that to discountenance it will appear to some 
imprudence at least. Yet the charge of imprudence may be 
hazarded in opposing any principle, which, though false, is re- 
ceived as true, and which, though not generally defended in 
form, exerts a general but tacit influence in cramping the origi- 
nality, and repressing the free impulses of the pulpit. We wish 
a rigid virtue but a pliant eloquence ; close and straight lines 
for the conduct, but an easy and spontaneous flow for those 
thoughts and emotions which persuade men to godliness. And 
when we search into the causes of the constrained, and unbend- 
ing, and timid rhetoric which has so long been complained of in 
the church, we find one of these causes to be an attempt, un- 
commanded and unnatural, to imitate the minute details which 
are so excellent as to have received the sanction of Inspiration, 
but which, like other details of style, can be imitated only by 
coércing the mind. ‘The writer is enslaved and cannot write 
well, who compresses the spring and elasticity of his own spirit 
in copying the unessential features of any model, no matter 
what the model is. It may then help to throw us back upon 
those elements of mind, which must have their free activity in 
every orator, toconsider the grounds for believing, that while there 
can be no exceptions from the rule to follow the general princi- 
ples of the inspired manner, there may be frequent exceptions 
from the rule to follow the minute details of it. 

First, it was the great principle of the sacred penmen, to 
accommodate themselves to the particular state of the individuals 
whom they addressed. ‘They wrote for man, in the language 
of man, in the manner of man ; yet not of man in the abstract, 
but men in particular ; not primarily for the whole world, in all 
ages; but primarily for the world as it was when they wrote. 
Their manner in its great features was designed for, and adapt- 
ed to the whole race ; but in its lesser details, to the particular 
tastes and prejudices of particular communities. ‘This is a fun- 
damental principle of interpretation ; and if it had been observ- 
ed, metaphysicians would not have reasoned from the Bible, as 
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if it had been written for the schoolmen ; nor visionaries as if it 
had been prepared for spiritualizing enthusiasts, nor would com- 
mentators have found in it so many meanings which its authors, 
while on earth, probably never thought of. It has too often 
been interpreted as if it were written in the universal language 
proposed by Leibnitz, whereas it could not have been clothed 
in such a costume ; and, though the peculiarities of its style are 
better fitted to its purpose than any other peculiarities would be, 
yet they make it necessary, in the nature of the case, that some 
sentiments should not be “ conveyed in just the form which we 
should have chosen,” and that there should be in the Bible 
“some things of which we cannot see the utility.” * 

The constitution of the race remaineth the same ; and there- 
fore the general principles of the biblical mode, which were 
adapted to this constitution, have the same authority now which 
they ever had. ‘The minute fashions of the world pass away ; 
and therefore those minute details of manner, which were adap- 
ted to obsolete or provincial fashions, have relaxed their claims 
for specific imitation. ‘Those same wise men who adopted 
Asiatic allusions for the Asiatics, Jewish phraseology for the 
Jews, would not probably reject American allusions were they 
to write in America for Americans, and might omit some orien- 
tal hyperbole, were they to write in Scotland for Scottish logi- 
cians. A phrase needs qualification now, which did not eighteen 
hundred years ago; would Paul refuse to qualify? An expla- 
nation was demanded then, which is notnow. Paul yielded to 
a demand, which then existed; would he now yield to a de- 
mand which does not exist? It is an old truth, expressed thus 
in a Chinese proverb, ‘a wise man adapts himself to circum- 
stances, as water shapes itself to the vessel which contains it ;” 
now Paul was a wise man, he displayed his wisdom in shaping 
to the peculiarities of Philemon a very elegant epistle ; and 
would he now, were he to write a new epistle for a German 
gymnasium, shrink from adapting his style to the peculiarities 
of that gymnasium? Would he deem it an irreverent innova- 
tion upon the inspired model for him to become all things to all 
men, that he might by all means save some? Would he not 
now pursue the same plan which he did pursue originally, teach- 
ing the same truth to different classes of men, but in styles as 








* See Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Stowe’s Edition, Lec- 
ture II. Note A. 
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different as those different classes required? And if we refuse 
to accommodate our style to the peculiar necessities of those 
whom we address, do we not deviate from the first great prin- 
ciple of the scriptural manner? And can we conform to the 
essentials of that manner, without varying from it in its unessen- 
tial details, as far as the condition of our people varies from that 
of ancient orientals ? 

It was the design of Him who inspired the sacred penmen, 
that they should suit their style to the peculiarities of the people 
whom they originally addressed, and therefore should not mi- 
nutely imitate each other, but should each preserve a distinctive- 
ness by introducing things new, as well as old. The style of 
the book of Judges is no more like that of the Pentateuch, than 
the taste of the Hebrews in Samuel’s day, was like their taste 
in the time of Moses. Hosea no more squared his words by 
Isaiah, than ‘Thomas Boston did by Pascal. Matthew and John 
varied from each other in their style, as much as they are rep- 
resented to have done in their personal appearance. When the 
Jews were in danger of idolatry, David said, “ the law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul, making wise the simple, 
rejoicing the heart, enlightening the eyes, more to be desired 
than gold, yea than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey 
and the honey comb ;’* and he said it without qualification. 
When the Jews were in danger of relying more on the law 
than on the Gospel, Paul said, “ if they which are of the law 
be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none effect : 
because the law worketh death ; for where no law is, there is 
no transgression :”’ “ I had not known sin, but by the law; for 
without the law sin was dead,” the ministry of the law was the 
‘* ministration of death,’ “ of condemnation,” and “ that which 
was made glorious had no glory in this respect by reason of the 
glory which excelleth.”+ Now there is not the shadow of a 
contradiction between the meaning of David and that of Paul ; 
but there is as great diversity in their style as there was in their 
circumstances. ‘The same may be said of Paul and James, 
who believed the same doctrine of faith and works, but yet wrote 
so differently that Martin Luther was for excluding the pretend- 
ed epistle of James from the canon, and heaped upon it such epi- 


* Psalm 19:7—10. 


+ See Rom. 4: 14, 15. 7:7, 8. 2 Cor. 3: 7—11. See also Calvin on 
1 John 5:3. 
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thets as he would now wish no one to repeat. Peter criticised the 
letters of one apostle as containing “ some things hard to be un- 
derstood,” and did not seem to suppose that his own letters 
were, in this respect, an imitation of Paul’s. 

Nay the same writer differed from himself, as he addressed 
men in different circumstances. Paul’s manner of allading to 
the advent of Christ was not the same in the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians, with his manner in the first, and did 
not produce the same impression. ‘The reasoning in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews differs so widely from the reasoning in the 
epistle to the Romans, that pious and able critics have attribu- 
ted the two epistles to different men; and no one will say that 
John’s Revelation, clothed as it is in dark and terrible grandeur, 
was fashioned in the likeness of his bland epistle to the elect 
lady. Now if the sacred writers differed from themselves and 
even the same writer from himself, whenever the circumstances 
of the people required it, then certainly we may imitate them in 
making our style dependent somewhat upon the circumstances 
of an audience, even when we must differ from our models in 
such unessential particulars as they differed in, among themselves. 

Even the quotations which the writers of the New ‘Testament 
made from the writings of the old, were not always made lit- 
erally ; but the style of them was accommodated to the new 
associations of the apostolic age. A passage originally intended 
for one thing was often accommodated to another,* and origi- 
ginally expressed in one way was often expressed by the apos- 
tles in a very different way.t No one will pretend, that the 
criticism in Gal. 3: 16, was designed by Paul to develop the 
Hebrew meaning of >71 in distinction from its plural D°F43; it 
was designed merely as a rhetorical comment well suited to at- 
tract the attention and the confidence of his readers. 

There was often an accommodation of argument as well as 
phrase to the ephemeral peculiarities of the persons addressed, 
and an accommodation of such a kind as is not exactly after the 
models of occidental logic. ‘The Jews said, that Christ cast 
out devils by Beélzebub ; we believe this to be a calumny, but 


* Compare Hosea 11: 1 with Matt. 2: 15, and Jer. 31: 15 with 
Matt. 2: 18. 


+ Compare 2 Sam. 7: 14 with 2 Cor. 6: 18; also 2 Cor. 6: 17, 18, 
and more especially Matt. 2: 23 with the corresponding passages in the 
Old Testament. 
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we should not undertake to prove it calumnious by saying, that 
the ascription of Satanic influence to Christ was an equal as- 
cription of it to the Jews themselves, who also cast out devils. 
Nobody now supposes that exorcism was performed by the 
Jews, therefore nobody would be affected by such reasoning ; 
but when the wisest of all teachers was on earth, this reasoning 
was a triumphant appeal to the superstition of his accusers, and 
he evinced his wisdom in adopting it.* ‘There are various 
trains of argument in the epistles which were admirably adapt- 
ed to the minds of the early Christians, and without which the 
epistles would not have been good specimens of eloquence ; yet 
we shall have no occasion to adopt those trains, until there shall 
be a reappearance of the men who had never been influenced 
by the “ Regulae Philosophandi,” but had been beguiled by 
the peculiarities of Jewish tradition. Should the churches of 
New England begin to doubt, whether the priesthood of Christ 
be superior to the Levitical, we should not attempt to convince 
them by saying, that Melchisedek was a representative of Christ, 
and that Abraham meeting Melchisedek paid tithes to him, and 
received a blessing from him, and that the payment of tithes 
was an acknowledgment of Abraham’s inferiority, and that “ be- 
yond all controversy the inferior was blessed by the superior,” 
and that Abraham, being inferior to Melchisedek, must of course 
be inferior to Christ the antitype of Melchisedek, and Abra- 
ham himself being inferior, much more must his descendants be 
so; because, in the first place, the descendants of a man can 
never be exalted above their ancestor, and, in the second place, 
all Abraham’s descendants were in him, and of course paid 
tithes when he paid them, “even Levi himself, who re- 
ceiveth tithes, was tithed in Abraham; for he was then in the 
loins of his ancestor, when Melchisedek met him.” This ar- 
gument was once used by Paul, and. very wisely used, in order 
to convince men, who could be convinced by no other means, 
that Christ’s priesthood was superior to Levi’s. The apostle 
did not design that we should introduce this argument into our 
logic, until we were obliged to reason with such logicians as sur- 
rounded him. Says professor Stuart, “ we do not need to be 
addressed and reasoned with in all respects, as they (the an- 
cient Hebrews) were. Many of their prejudices we have not, 
many of their doubts with respect to the superiority of Chris- 





* See Matt. 12: 27. Luke 1): 19. 
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tianity, over the Mosaic religion we never entertained. Many 
things then, which were said with great force and propriety to 
them by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power.” “It is hazarding 
nothing to say, that we now have more convincing arguments 
than those here used to establish the superiority of Christ’s 
sriesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament which we have in our hands, and which the 
Hebrews had not.”* While we say that such trains of reason- 
ing as the above need not be imitated specifically, we also say 
that they must be imitated in their general principles. One of 
these principles is, that if we cannot convince men of the truth 
by arguments which are in themselves valid, we may resort to 
arguments which are in their relation valid, to the argumentum 
ad hominem for instance ; we may suit our reasonings to the 
people, when the people cannot be benefited by reasonings suit- 
ed to the general mind ; and the very same principle, on which 
inspired men accommodated arguments to the Jewish people, 
allows our accommodation to a people more scientific than the 
Jewish ; and plainly there must be some difference between an 
argument suited to a logical, and one suited to an illogical age. 
If we imitate essentially the sacred writers, we shall not argue 
with a deist in the technical forms which Paul used with the 
Jews, but shall contend for the same truth, and adopt the same 
principle of accommodation with Paul’s ; and, so far as we do 
this, shall deviate from those details of style, which are suited 
only to an ancient Jew. It were well to have it understood, 
that the imitation of a model is the imitation of the spirit of it, 
not the letter, for the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. 
This leads to a second remark : 

Second, the minute and specific imitation of the inspired model 
will prevent us from being faithful to that model. It is the char- 
acteristic of every valuable book, and especially of the inspired, 
to suggest many ideas, which it does not distinctly express ; 
and we cannot fully develop its richness, if we venture to do 
nothing more than intimate where it has intimated, and imply just 
as tacitly as it implies. We must, if we are faithful, follow out 
its suggestions, and go, not merely where it goes, but also where 
it points. The Hebrew language had but few words, the Greek 





* See Stuart’s Com. on Ep. to Heb. Excursus 14; also his expla- 
nation of Heb. 7: 1—10. 
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of the New Testament, retaining the Hebrew idiom, shared also 
its indigence: of course the inspired men who used these lan- 
guages, were obliged to pour forth their thoughts in figures of 
speech, and we, with our copious vocabulary, must analyze and 
spread out the hints which lie coiled up in these figures. 

The fact is, we cannot now communicate the exact idea 
of Scripture, by conforming exactly to its specific modes. If 
we should say, without explanation, “ though ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold ;” or, “ for this 
cause should a woman have power on her head, because of the 
angels,” we should say what is unintelligible. ‘The meaning of 
a thousand passages depends on allusions which were once, but 
are not now easily understood ; and if we imitate those passa- 
ges exactly, we are not faithful to their meaning. A paraphrase 
is essential to the communication of their import, and yet a mere 
paraphrase is by no means an exact imitation of the Bible. 
That valuable work, Doddridge’s Family Expositor, in attempt- 
ing to exhibit the specific manner of Inspiration, has lost the 
essential excellence of that manner ; and is about as good an 
image of its original, as a dead body is ofa living. Indeed 
every mere paraphrase dilutes, benumbs, and deadens the text ; 
and so becomes a monument of the fact, that there is no such 
thing in our day as a specific imitation of the Bible ; the para- 
phrase being itself a deviation from the biblical style, and in 
its awkward attempt not to deviate, representing that style as 
vapid and spiritless. Arias Montanas, and, in less degree, 
Jerome, endeavored to copy the exact mode of the sacred wri- 
ters, and therefore gave to their versions the character, not so 
much of a paraphrase as a metaphrase ; but the consequence 
was, that *‘ they often exhibited to their readers what had no 
meaning at all, and sometimes a meaning very different from, or 
perhaps opposite to that of the sacred penmen ;”’ and showed 
that “it is impossible to do justice to an author or to his sub- 
ject, by attempting to track him, and always to be found in his 
footsteps.”* ‘The man who should now, in speaking of his 
maligners, quote the language of David, would he be unfaithful 
to the spirit of David’s imprecations? The minister who should 
now in reproving an audience, imitate the Saviour’s reproof to 
the Pharisees,+ or John’s reproof to the “ generation of vipers,” 





* See Campbell’s Four Gospels: Dissertation 10, Parts 2 and 3. 
+ Matthew xxiii. ete. 
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would be unfaithful to the whole spirit of those reproofs. The 
words of an inspired and an anointed man have sometimes a 
meaning and a power, which the same words from an uninspi- 
red and an unanointed man can never have ; and though the im- 
pression which they made, “ when spoken with authority,” 
was true and good, the impression which they would make now, 
when spoken by frail preachers, would be false and fatal. 

By imitating the Bible where it was never designed to be im- 
itated, we are unfaithful not only to its true meaning, but also 
to its commands. It enjoins upon us, by precept and example, 
to “ be wise as serpents,” to be “ wise master-builders,” ‘ to 
write according to the wisdom given unto us,” “to teach men 
in all wisdom, to search out acceptable words,” and to speak 
them “ fitly.” Now the “ wisdom which is profitable to di- 
rect,” is exercised in adapting means to ends ; in meeting new 
emergencies with new appeals ; and repelling objections before 
unheard of, with replies before unheard of. It is exercised in 
plying the Moslem with arguments different from those, which 
would convince an ancient idolater; and in reasoning with 
a French mathematician in a style more scientific, than the 
Bible has ever exhibited. It is exercised in such a consid- 
eration of the character of men, that “being crafty we may 
catch them with guile ;” not indeed with tricks and chicanery, 
but with a prudent deference to all such prejudices as, innocent 
in themselves, may be so managed as to become inlets of the 
truth. We must be faithless to all the scriptural injunctions of 
wisdom, unless we invent modes of doing good, as well as dis- 
cover modes already invented. In vain shall we try to search 
out specific precedents in Revelation, for every kind of rhetori- 
cal appeal ; and if we refuse to address the intellect and heart 
in any style, which the Bible has not specifically adopted, we 
must disobey its command to speak the word in season. ‘The 
Bible was never designed to supersede the exercise of ingenuity, 
or of original thought ; to discourage independent investigation 
into the mode of removing present difficulties, and encourage 
nothing but the study and adoption of former modes of remov- 
ing past difficulties. {t does not define man, more than reason 
defines him, to be nothing but an imitative being ; nor does it 
define itself to be a book for nothing but imitation. If we try 
to honor it as something to be only copied, we fail to honor it as 
the word of life, designed to quicken, impel, inspire. Indeed 
when we exalt the Bible as any thing which it does not claim 
to be, we do not really exalt it at all. Much as the pious man 
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464 Mode of Exhibiting the Truth. {Ocr. 
loves to pass encomiums on Revelation, he passes no sound en- 
comium, when he extols it as a perfect system of Geology, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Mental Philosophy, or Rhetoric. Some 
modern reformers have adopted a very plausible style of paying 
deference to nature, by saying, that as nature does not bolt the 
wheat, nor extract the alcohol, nor expose to view the gold and 
pearls which minister to human vanity, therefore we should 
not. But this is merely plausible. ‘The same nature which, in 
the words of Anacreon, “ has given to bulls horns, to horses 
hoofs, to hares fleetness, to men understanding,” designed that 
her gift of understanding should be employed sometimes in 
modifying her other gifts ; and nature is honored, not disparaged, 
by the natural but transforming processes of the mind. So too 
the same Being, who gave to us a written revelation, gave wis- 
dom to apply it; and designed the difficulties in applying it to 
be one means of our religious trial. It is a principle of the di- 
vine administration, that man shall use his discretion and task 
all his powers in the application of the divine gifts. Else had 
the earth yielded fruit spontaneously. Else had the Bible been 
written, so as never to become a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. This leads to another remark. 

Third, it would be very strange if Revelation had prescribed the 
minute details of rhetorical mode, when it has not prescribed the 
minute details of moral duty. It has in morals and in sacred 
rhetoric, exhibited general principles, and left us to apply them 
specifically, as conscience and reason may judge proper. It 
has commanded us not to kill, and yet has given us a right to 
take life, whenever sound discretion shall deem it necessary for 
the public good. It has commanded us not to swear, and yet 
has given the right to take an oath, when the operations of jus- 
tice require it. It has commanded us to resist not evil, but turn 
the left cheek to him who smites the right ; and yet has left it 
to our own moral sense to determine, in view of this command, 
when we shall repel force by force, and when “appeal unto 
Caesar.” 

The examples not less than the precepts recorded in Reve- 
lation are indeterminate of moral minutiae. We have no right 
to do every thing which Moses, or Joshua, or Paul, or John 
did. ‘The Saviour is the only man whom we are commanded 
to imitate in all things, yet our imitation of him must be general, 
and not in all cases specific. Shall they for whom an atone- 
ment has been made, act always as he did, who made the 
atonement ; and shall there be no difference between the course 
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of those who hope to leave earth for heaven, and the course of 
him who had left heaven for earth? It is a false rule that we 
should always conduct as the Saviour did; not until we are in 
the circumstances in which he was, can we do so. Our rule is 
to conduct as he would, were he in our state. It has often 
been said that Jesus wept, but never laughed ; if this were a 
fact, it would only prove, that the peculiar circumstances of the 
man of sorrows shed a peculiar pensiveness over his character, 
and does not prove that he would have resisted every joyous 
tendency of his nature, were he a mere man, instead of being 
the Son of God and the Son of man. On the other hand, it is 
often said, that the Saviour came eating and drinking, and so 
was accused of being “a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” But what if our Lord did 
associate with publicans and sinners, “ does it follow,” asks 
Robert Hall, “that we, who are placed at so infinite a distance 
beneath him, would be safe in such a contagion?” * And what 
if he did adopt a system of diet, so unlike that of John the Bap- 
tist, does it follow that it would ‘be safe for us to imitate this 
part of his conduct ?’”’ Are we able to drink of the cup of which 
he drank? If we say we are able, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. Because our Saviour, while yet a child, 
startled his mother by his disputes with aged doctors of the law, 
because he spent whole nights in prayer upon the mountains, 
because he submitted to the insults of a profligate court, when 
he might easily have evaded them, we are not therefore to do the 
same things, unless we can prove that our peculiarities are the 
same with his. Says bishop Taylor, “our blessed Saviour 
fasted forty days; we cannot: he whipped the buyers and sell- 
ers out of the temple ; we may not, without the authority of a 
public person: he overthrew the tables of the merchants, but 
the young man in Portugal, who being transported with zeal 
and ignorance, beat the chalice and the sacrament out of the 
priest’s hand, out of passion against his idolatrous service (as 
he understood it ), had a sad event of his folly amongst men ; 
and what reward of his zeal he found with his Maker is very 
uncertain.” + Indeed we do not feel obliged in all cases to 
follow the specific modes of inspired men, even in regard to the 
ceremonials of our religion. While we deprecate all useless 





* See Hall’s Works, Vol. III. p. 483. 
+ Taylor’s Works, Vol. XII. p. 456—7. 
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innovation upon these modes, while we prefer to retain them un- 
altered, so far as scriptural wisdom permits, we yet in many cases 
adopt merely their general intent and expressiveness. We are not 
bound to partake of the sacrament in an upper room, in a reclining 
posture, after a hearty meal ; to eat the same kind of bread, or 
drink the same kind of wine with the twelve apostles. We are 
not bound to partake of it every Sabbath, nor every day, nor 
several times in a day, as they are thought to have done. If 
men in a warm climate, to whom cold bathing was a frequent 
luxury, and whose tastes in reference to personal exposures were 
oriental, performed the rite of baptism by immersing the body, 
we need not follow that specific mode, if we conjoin the same 
purport and significancy with a different mode, proper for us, as 
theirs was for them. If now we must use our discretion, as 
well as our memories, in performing moral and ceremonial duty, 
shall we not use it in reference to the manner of preaching ? or 
is rhetoric more sacred and immutable than morals ; and the 
means to make men good more unaccommodating, than good- 
ness itself? While every man should adhere to every scriptural 
form, so far as propriety allows, he may sometimes drop the 
unessential, that he may retain the essential parts of that form. 
“ Whoever,” says Dr. Paley, “ expects to find in the Scrip- 
tures a specific direction for every moral doubt that arises, looks 
for more than he will meet with.” It were indeed a great re- 
lief to the indolence of men, to have their path prescribed so 
exactly, that they may trace it without any effort of their own. 
It were far easier to be brought to a conclusion, how much we 
should disburse in charity, than to be obliged to come to a con- 
clusion, by a painful contest between benevolence and covet- 
ousness. It were far easier to learn from some sign in the 
heavens, how far we may indulge in pleasure, intellectual or 
sensual, than to learn it by a slow comparison of reasons for 
and against indulgence. But God designs that we shall work 
out many of our own conclusions, so that we may be kept from 
idleness, the parent of vice; and he designs that we shall have 
a part of our probation in laboring to discover duty, as well as 
in our treatment of duty when discovered. Indeed a greater 
part of the trial of some men, as bishop Butler has well ob- 
served,* consists in their preparatory inquiries into the reality 
of virtue, than i in their subsequent reception or rejection of the 


° Analogy, Part II. Chap. 6. 
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virtue inquired into. So it were much more pleasant, for a 
minister to have a model which he might copy without any 
tedious exercise of discretion, than to be obliged to try his rea- 
son and his piety in ascertaining where and how tocopy. But 
the Head of the church has not singled out the sacred office for 
a sinecure to its occupant, nor has he designed that preachers 
should be exempt from the probation involved in determining 
how to discharge duty. They are on trial, and therefore things 
are not all made ready at their hands. They need the moral 
discipline, which they find in deciding how to rightly divide the 
word ; in their decisions they manifest their pride or humility, 
reverence for God or fear of man; and for these decisions they 
are accountable to Him, who hath given them talents, not to be 
hid in a napkin, but to be used. It is indeed true, that they may 
be betrayed by this latitude of manner into an improper style ; 
so are they betrayed by the generalness of moral precepts into 
improper conduct. Here is the trial of spirits. A faithfully im- 
proved mind, an humble heart, will in either case lead them to 
the right; indolence or irreligion will lead them to the wrong. 
It is a deeply solemn truth, that the right mode of preaching “is 
set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which shall be spoken against ; that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.” 

Fourth, the good sense of preachers has frequently led them to 
sacrifice the details to the main principles of scriptural rhetoric. 
As they have not thought themselves required to write in 
the Hellenistic Greek language, because the apostles did, or 
to preach in the open air, or in a sitting posture, because we 
have reason to believe that the apostles often did ; or to appear 
with a “ bodily presence weak and speech contemptible,” be- 
cause Paul modestly intimates that his appearance was so re- 
garded by the Corinthians; or to fall prostrate on the face, beat 
the breast, and rend the garments, because the prophets accom- 
panied their words with such corporeal excitements ; as in fine 
they have not often felt obliged to imitate the external mode, so 
they have not always felt obliged to imitate the intellectual mode 
of the inspired orators, in all its details. It is indeed often said 
and truly, that we should give to every doctrine the same promi- 
nence and proportion, which it has in the sacred volume; yet 
in the application of this general truth, the prudence of men 
has been properly exercised. No modern preacher spends so 
great a portion of his time as Paul spent, in proving the ineffi- 
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cacy of the Jewish ritual, or the impropriety of converting the 
Lord’s supper into a sensual feast, or the folly of expecting the 
immediate dissolution of the world. ‘The apostles preached in 
times of persecution and peril, and to new converts who needed 
comfort and solace. ‘Their preaching, therefore, was more con- 
solatory in its general strain, than the preaching of the present 
day ordinarily is, or should be. In the full tide of ecclesiastical 
prosperity, men need to be cautioned more than consoled, and 
so great a proportion of soothing address as was required of the 
apostles would be less relevant to our state, than a greater pro- 
= of testing and trying address than was required of them. 

hen religion is popular, there is more danger of self-decep- 
tion; when religion is unpopular there is more danger of open 
apostasy ; the apostles opposed the latter danger more promi- 
nently than the former ; and, in imitation of their spirit, we op- 
pose the former danger more prominently than the latter. As 
God teaches by his providences and by the pulpit-ministrations 
of his servants, it is but reasonable that the pulpit should ad- 
minister the less comfort where the providences of God are all 
comforting ; and should urge less to self-examination, where the 
trying providences of God are themselves a refiner’s cupel.— 
The doctrine of the Trinity is taught in the Bible with great 
freshness and beauty, “here a little and there a little,” each 
part of the doctrine seeming new, and the whole of it involving 
a variety that charms, and breathing forth a moral spirit, that is 
itself an argument. But we, who do not wear the loosely 
flowing robes of the orientals, may preach on the Trinity in a 
style more compact, scientific, and even scholastic. We may, 
do, sometimes must; and when it is objected that the word 
Trinity is not found in the Bible, we only reply that the Bible 
was not written in a scholastic age, and we are glad it was not. 

Infidels have made strenuous objections to the phraseology of 
the Bible in its descriptions of Deity, and to_the sentiment, as 
well as the style, of many scriptural addresses to Jehovah. We 
justify all that the sacred writers have said to and concerning the 
Deity. Itisasit should have been. When we accuse uneducated 
Christians, now living, of irreverence in their prayers, we often do 
them injustice ; for what would be irreverent in us, is often reverent 
inthem. So when infidels condemn the invocations of ancient 
saints, they forget entirely that the poetic character, the oriental as- 
sociations, the whole attitude of those saints required of them cer- 
tain peculiarities, which we might imitate were we in their stead. 
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But because we might in other circumstancs, it does not follow 
that, in our present circumstances, we must offer prayer in the 
style of Ps. 69: 21—28. 109: 6—20. 137: 8,9; or that we 
must use such metaphors, in reference to God, as are found i 

Ps. 44: 23. Hosea 11: 10, and numerous other Seman, 
which are, in a good but peculiar sense of the term, inimitable.* 

There is an infidel tract, of which it were hard to say 
whether sophistry or blasphemy were its chief characteristic, 
which contains several prayers expressed in the language of 
Scripture, and feigned to be offered by an occidental and an 
uninspired man. But this is slander against the Bible; for 
such prayers have a very different meaning with us, from what 
they had with the ancient prophets. ‘This is slander against 
modern Christians; for their good sense has taught them in 
these cases, to deviate from the style, so far as their condition 
differs from the condition of inspired men. 

It is not because modern preachers are irreverent, that they 
do not construct their sermons on the plan of the Canticles, 
nor introduce certain terms which the apostles introduced with 
perfect propriety, nor read to their congregations certain passa- 
ges, which were wisely adapted by prophets to tastes very dif- 
ferent from our own. The most strenuous advocate of mi- 
nute conformity to the scriptural model, endeavors, if he be a 
reasonable man, to teach the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and therefore avoids in fact, whatever he do in 
theory, certain quotations from the Bible, which were expressed 
in language exactly right for ancient Asia, but suggesting now 
something more than the whole moral truth. Reasonable men 
remember , that the Bible was not written in the English lan- 
guage. But all are not reasonable men; and I therefore re- 
mark in the last place, 

Fifthly, that when preachers have attempted an undeviating 
conformity to the details of scriptural rhetoric, they have often done 
injury. I have heard a minister pray,—<“ if it be for thy glory sink 
the wicked still lower in hell,” and he justified himself by saying 
that David offered a prayer somew hat similar; but forthwith 
there went abroad a suspicion that the minister was deranged, and 
he certainly was in this prayer. 1 have heard a man preach on the 
subject of moral reform, in such a style that he incurred very 
strong suspicions of being himself in need of moral reforma- 


* See Lowth’s Lectures on Heb. Poetry, Stowe’s Edition, p. 62. 
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tion; yet he justified himself by saying, that all his expres- 
sions were used by inspired men, who wrote however before 
the expressions became objectionable, as well as before the 
English language came into use. Evil, nothing but evil is the 
result of such preaching. Our moral reformers must walk on 
sandals ; and wash their feet whenever they enter a house ; 
and cleanse their hands, if nothing else, whenever they eat ; 
salute all their friends with kisses ; must become orientals ex- 
ternally, before they venture to become such in their free rep- 
rimands of an almost nameless vice. By their literal quotations 
from the Bible, they often do injustice to its spirit, and by their 
original deseriptions, so exuberant, transcending even the liberty 
of the East, they do gross injustice not only to the spirit, but 
also to the letter of the pure word. On the other hand, when 
men denounce as unscriptural all agencies established for resist- 
ing a particular vice, and say that the modern pulpit should be, 
like the apostolic, exclusively devoted to preaching by a Gos- 
pel minister, and not at all to lecturing by an agent, to preach- 
ing Christ and not at all to the distinct exposure of an overt 
evil, as licentiousness, or slavery, or Sabbath-breaking, or in- 
temperance, then we may admit our deviation from apostolic 
example, without acknowledging an error either in the apostles 
or in ourselves ; and before we abandon any system of agencies, 
we demand the proof that the mode pursued by twelve inspired 
missionaries, in the first century, is to be the specific mode for 
twelve thousand uninspired ministers, in the nineteenth century; 
and this proof can only be given by showing, that the modern 
system of beneficence is no more adapted to do good now, than 
it was eighteen hundred years ago. As soon as this is shown, 
and perhaps in some instances it may be, the ill-adapted system 
must be abandoned. 

There has been and is a painful dispute in the church, con- 
cerning the scriptural authority for certain “‘new measures.” 
It is sometimes said that they have no scriptural authority, just 
as if an apostle never countenanced protracted meetings, or early 
admissions into the church, or an itinerant ministry: and again 
it is said that they have scriptural authority, just as if any apos- 
tle ever encouraged whispering meetings, and anxious seats, 
and censorious, preaching prayers. Both parties are right and 
both wrong, in some respects; and both will continue to dis- 
pute until they unite in the imitation of the broad apostolic 
principle, to adopt all and only those measures which, from 
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their relation to the human mind, and the genius of the Gospel, 
promise to do, not merely good, but permanent good. 

It is said by some, that the apostles preached against all liti- 
gation before the national courts ; if this were true, it would not 
follow, as some injuriously pretend, that we should preach 
against all appeals to our national courts ; for our courts are so 
different from the heathen, that objections against these are not 
equal objections against those. It is said by some, that the 
apostles never preached against political slavery, and therefore 
the time will never come when we can properly preach against 
it. But may there be no reason why a few men, supported by 
few and feeble churches, introducing a new religion, and strug- 
gling against many peculiar obstacles, should be silent on a 
political theme ; and yet should “ change their voice,’ when- 
ever the government became less despotic, freedom of speech 
less hazardous, and the probability of success in their labors for 
emancipation less decidedly negative? Might not Paul recom- 
mend to American apostles, at some future time, if not now, a 
course which himself, as a Roman apostle, could not pursue ? 
Is not the question partly one of expediency ; and will not a 
rigid adherence to apostolic example, whenever the apostle’s 
difficulties shall be surmounted, make the pulpit less efficient 
than was Paul’s in exterminating slavery? Is silence when we 
can speak, the same in significancy, as silence when we cannot 
speak without becoming slaves ourselves ? 

It is said that the apostles banished from their preaching all 
metaphysics and philosophy. This does not happen to be true, 
but even if it were, would it follow that men who have read the 
Novum Organum, should be addressed as the men who had not ; 
and that we may not reason philosophically with philosophers, 
just as Paul reasoned judaistically with Jews? But it is further 
said that the apostles not merely rejected human science, but 
also positively condemned it ; and because Paul urged upon the 
Colossians to “beware lest any man spoil them through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit,” and upon Timothy to “avoid profane 
and vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called,” 
therefore we should urge upon men to guard against scientific 
curiosity. But we forget, in our condemnation of human rea- 
sonings, that the philosophy, which Paul condemned, was mere 
cabalistic jargon ; that the general spirit of it was developed by 
the frivolous judgments “in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
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a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days,” * and 
that modern philosophy, being itself a revelation from God, and 
being the handmaid of true religion, being adapted to exalt the 
Creator, and abase the creature, is not to be either condemned 
or neglected, simply because the apostle discountenanced a 
** philosophy falsely so called.” The application of the inspir- 
ed remarks on “ geAooog/a” to the philosophy of our day, is 
about as wise as would be the application of the remarks against 
speaking in an unknown tongue to our speaking in the English 
language ; for our language was as much unknow n in Paul’s 
time, as our philosophy was then “a vain deceit.” Metaphys- 
ical and scientific disquisitions are indeed censurable, when not 
adapted to the character of him who reads or hears ; but when 
we censure them merely because the apostle ce wisated the books 
of Jewish wisdom, which were books of mere mummery and 
impertinence, we entirely mistake the purport of the apostle, 
and imitate the form, at sacrifice of the substance of the Bible. 
Indeed the condemnation of a false philosophy is an eulogium 
upon the true. There are many instances like these in which 
literal imitators are essential perverters of the Bible, and the stiff 
copying of the picture becomes, unintentionally, a caricature. 
From time to time preachers have appeared, who hesitated 
not, in their pulpit addresses, to call their hearers hypocrites 
and liars; and when the indignant congregation have remonstra- 
ted against such incivility, their remonstrance has only provok- 
ed new assaults, and they have been aspersed for dislike of faith- 
ful preaching, and unwillingness to hear the very words of 
Christ. Christ did indeed in one instance apply" the word 
wevorns to his hearers, and in several instances the word ‘vmox- 
trys, but both of these words have in our language a peculiar 
odium of meaning, whieh they had not in the sacred Greek ; 
and “ for this reason” says a judicious translator, “1 have in 
some instances considered it as no more than doing justice to the 
spirit of the original, to soften the expression in the common 
version, though otherwise unexceptionable.”* And yet what 
if the great preacher did call his hearers not only dissemblers 
but hypocrites, not only false speakers but liars, do the Jewish 


* See Rosenwueller, on Col. 2: 8, 16, and 1 Tim. 6: 20. 


t+ Campbell’s Four Gospels, Diss. 3. § 24; also Notes on Matt. 22: 
18 and John &: 55, 
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scribes and pharisees, whom he reproved, live in America ; and 
if they did, could the »y be profited by the same words froma 
subaltern which might be profitable from the c captain of their 
salvation? ‘There have been preachers too of an opposite class, 
loving to prophesy smooth things, disbelieving the cardinal doc- 
trines of the evangelical system, but yet ministering to con- 
gregations who were attache dto those doctrines. If these preach- 
ers had abstained from all allusions to the princ iples of ortho- 
doxy, or if they had avowed their disbelief in these principles, 
they would have forfeited the confidence and the pecuniary 
support of their px ople; t hey therefore deemed it prudent to 
adopt the minutiae of sc riptural style, and whenever they allud- 
ed to the character of Christ, or the de spravity of man, used the 
words of inspiration. ‘Their hearers could not certainly object 


to the language of the Bible, and were for years unsuspicious of 


the real faith of their paren and would have remained unsus- 
picious until this day, had they not found out that every man, 
who believes the Bible, believes every doctrine which it teach- 
es, and that men of every faith will subscribe to the Calvinistic, 
or Arminian, or any other creed, provided it be expressed in 
scriptural language. Who does not believe in election, total 
de ppravity, regeneration, and at the same time the opposite 
doctrines ; in eternal punishment, and universal salvation, in the 
sense in whic th they are taught by the sacred word? and if a 
man, when his craft is in danger, refuses to give his creed save 
in the terms of the Bible, and will only say, that he believes in 
what the sacred writers meant by those terms, he shows a kind 
of reverence for the scriptural mode, which would be thought 
more sincere, if it were associated with more apparent reverence 
for the modes of honesty. Not that the language of inspi- 
ration is itself equivocal ; but different sects have establish- 
ed such different interpretations of it, that he who would learn 
the meaning of a scriptural creed, must learn from other phra- 
seology, how the creed-maker interprets his quotations. When 
therefore Mr. Brown of Haddington says, “ God hath made me 
generally to preach, as if I had never read another book but the 
Bible ; I have essayed to preac!: scriptural truths in scriptural 
language,” he could not mean to recommend, that none but 
scriptural phrases be employed in our expositions of doctrine. 
He could not mean to recommend a style of preaching which 
would conceal heresy, and allow hearers to interpret as various- 
ly as they speculated. 
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The rhetorical character of the Bible must be understood, 
before we can decide how far to imitate its forms of style. It 
is composed in great part of letters, history, and poetry. Its 
letters are worthy of the inspired apostles ; but the style of a 
letter to be read, must be somewhat different from .the style of 
a sermon to be spoken. Its history is admirable ; the calm un- 
impassioned narration has always been extolled ; but how would 
it appear for the religious orator to describe the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings, with no more emotion than was proper for the faithful 
historian? The poetry of the Bible is perfect ; yet discourses 
in prose are not to be moulded in strict conformity to it. We 
cannot preach in acrostics as some of the Psalms were written, 
nor can we adapt a sermon, as some of them were adapted, 
to the singing of alternate choirs ; nor would the scriptural par- 
onomasia comport with modern views of pulpit dignity. ‘The 
sumple truth is, the Bible is not a sermon, Set a book. 

When we examine the different rules, which are given for 
the structure of a discourse, we find that they cannot be inter- 
preted, as requiring a rigid conformity to the scriptural mode in 
its details, without involving a contradiction among themselves. 
It is an excellent remark of Mr. Bridges, that in our sermons 
we are “to form alike the doctrine, the statement, and the 
terms upon the divine model,” and also that “our Lord’s pungent 
addresses to the scribes and pharisees exhibit the boldness of 
christian ministrations ;” and yet this same author says, that 
** even the courtesies of life never restrained our Lord from his 
office,” and he would doubtless sanction the rule, that our ser- 
mons should never violate the courtesies of life.* It is a pre- 
cious remark of Witsius, ‘ that the things of God cannot be 
more fitly explained than in the words of God. The man 
greatly mistakes, who presumes that he can explain the myste- 
ries of Divinity more accurately, or more clearly, or more pow- 
erfully, or with greater aptitude of instruction than in the trait 
and phrases, which, after the example of the prophets, the 
apostles used, as being dictated by Him who formed the mouth 
and tongue of man, who “ fashioneth the hearts of each,” and 
therefore best of all knows the method of instructing and touch- 
ing the heart.” It is an equally precious remark of bishop 
Ridley, ‘In those matters I am so fearful, that I dare not speak 


* See Bridges on the Christian Ministry, Vol. II. pp. 17, 76, 78. 
First American Edition. 
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further, yea, almost none otherwise than as the very text doth, 
as it were, lead me by the hand.” In the application of this 
remark, Mr. Bridges says, “ Inferences that appear to be 
strictly legitimate, must be received with the greatest cau- 
tion, or rather decidedly rejected, except as they are supported 
by explicit Scripture declarations.’’* On the contrary, that 
eloquent preacher, Dr. Dwight, advocated the rule, that we 
should preach on various subjects, not explicitly discussed 
in the sacred volume. He says: ‘There are many duties 
incumbent on us, which are neither expressly commanded, 
nor expressly declared in the Scriptures.” According to 
the principle that nothing is our duty, which is not thus 
commanded or declared in the Scriptures, ‘women are un- 
der no obligations to celebrate the Lord’s supper, parents to 
pray with their children or families, or to teach them to read ; 
nor any of mankind to celebrate the christian Sabbath ; nor ru- 
lers to provide the means of defending the country which they 
govern, or to punish a twentieth part of those crimes which, if 
left unpunished, would ruin any country.” ‘Such a code of 
instruction,” as the Bible, “‘ every man of thought will perceive 
must lay the foundation for a great multitude of inferences. Of 
these some will be distant and doubtful; others, variously pro- 
bable ; and others still, near and certain. ‘Those which are in- 
cluded in the last of these classes, are ever to be received as 
being actually contained in the Scriptures, and as directing our 
faith and practice with divine authority.” + 

It was a well known rule of Augustine, that a “ christian ora- 
tor in uttering what is just, good, and sacred, must endeavor, 
as far as he can, first to be understood, next to please, next to 
secure obedience ;”{ yet he supposes that the sacred writers 
sometimes followed an opposite rule, to which their successors 
should not conform. ‘ Although,” he says, “we have quoted 
from the inspired authors some passages which may be under- 
stood without difficulty, yet we must not suppose that these au- 
thors are to be imitated by us in those things, which they have 
spoken obscurely. ‘Their obscurity was useful. ‘They resorted 
to it that they might exercise and perfect the minds of their 


* Bridges on the Christian Ministry, p. 17. 


+ See Dwight’s Works, Middletown ed. Vol. V. pp. 288, 289 ; also 
p. 26. 
t De Doc. Christ., Liber IV. p. 32. 
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readers ; might repress pride; and stimulate the diligence of 
those, who wished to learn ; might veil the minds of the irrelig- 
ious, so as to convert them to piety, or seclude them from mys- 
teries. Indeed they spoke with this obscurity, so that their 
successors, who should rightly understand and expound them, 
might receive a different grace, unequal indeed to that of the 
sacred writers, yet corresponding with it and honoring it. ‘Their 
expositors therefore ought not so to speak, as if they would set 
up themselves to be expounded with similar authority ; but in 
all their discourses they should labor principally and chiefly to 
be understood.” * ‘The great principle on which Augustine 
would reconcile his two assertions, that the scriptural style is just 
what it should be, and that many deviations from it are just what 
they should be, is stated by himself in the following language. 
*‘ As there is a kind of eloquence appropriate to youth, and 
another kind appropriate to old age; and as that style cannot 
be called eloquent, which is not appropriate to the person of 
the speaker, so there is a certain kind appropriate to men, who 
are invested with the highest authority and are plainly divine. 
With this latter kind the sacred writers spoke; no other kind 
became them ; to no other men is this kind becoming ; for with 
their character is their style strictly congruous ; but for others, 
it appears as much too humble, as it surpasses the style of oth- 
ers, not in mere sound but in solidity. Where I do not under- 
stand the sacred writers, their eloquence does indeed appear to 
be, but probably is not in reality, less powerful than where I do 
understand them. Even the obscurity of their divine and profi- 
table words was mingled with such eloquence, as is adapted to 
improve our intellect, not merely by finding out their meaning, 
but also by the mental exercise in finding it.” 

It is said of the epistle to the Hebrews, “ argumentative 
throughout, connected in the train of reasoning, and logical in its 
deductions, each successive link is interrupted by some personal 
and forcible conviction, while the continuity of the chain is pre- 
served entire to the end;” and from the general example of 
Paul to interweave exhortation with argument, it has been in- 
ferred that “the method of perpetual application, where the 
subject will admit of it, is perhaps best calculated for effect.”’+ 
On the contrary, it is the remark of Dr. Porter, that “ the con- 


+t Bridges, Vol. LI, pp. 47, 48. 


* De Doc. Christ., § 22. 
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vergent method, where the sulject will admit of it,” is best 
adapted to ultimate success ; and that in proportion as the ser- 
mon admits a running application, it is the less likely, in general, 
to produce any single and strong impression on the hearers.” * 
Now there is no more essential contradiction between the rule 
to defer practical appeals until the close of the sermon, and the 
rule of the apostle to make these appeals in the body of an 
epistle, than there is between the whole system of our sacred 
rhetoric and the whole manner of the Bible. 

Legh Richmond says, “ keep in mind that excellent rule— 
Never preach a single sermon, from which an unenlightened 
hearer might not learn the plan of salvation, even though he 
never afterwards heard another discourse.” But it is very cer- 
tain, that there are some books in the Bible, which when read 
once to an unenlightened hearer, would not teach him the 
whole plan of salvation, and it is very certain that the rules for 
unity and variety of style require us so to preach, that this plan 
will be sometimes only implied, and unenlightened men, in order 
to understand it, must hear us more than once. But because 
the Bible was not written, in all its parts, on this rule of Mr. 
Richmond, we are not to infer that the rule is essentially in- 
correct ; it is expressed, like other aphorisms, in a laconic and 
sententious manner, which, like the manner of the Bible, ad- 
mits the specific qualifications of a sanctified judgment. Augus- 
tine says that “ all those who rightly understand what the sacred 
writers utter, understand at the same time that they ought not 
to have uttered it in any other manner.” + Yet the same author 
modestly says, that the last clause of Rom. 13: 14 “does not 
appear to him to flow, in the original Greek, melodiously,” and 
that “ the sacred writers, he is inclined to believe, avoided that 
species of beauty which results from melodious clauses.” But 
notwithstanding this commanding example, he approves of the 
rule, that christian preachers should not shun, but rather culti- 
vate a musical style, and says of himself, “ while in my own 
discourses, 1 do not omit attention to rhythm more than modesty 
compels, yet I am the more pleased that I find it very seldom in 
the sacred writers.” 

It has been objected to views like the preceding, that the 
business of determining what are the general principles and 


* See Porter’s Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, pp. 159, 166. 
t Aug. De Doct. Christ. Lib. IV. § 9. t Ib.§ 40,41. § Ib. $41. 
Vou. X. No. 28. 61 
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what the specific details of the biblical style, what parts of it 
must be retained, and what may be accommodated, requires 
more wisdom than is given to man. But the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing what is, from what is not submitted to our discre- 
tion, is a theoretical more than a practical one. Good sense, 
sound piety, a love of truth, and faithful thought, will be suffi- 
cient to direct any one, who is worthy of the sacred office. 
Such criteria as the following, however, it may not be improper 
to suggest. ‘The general principles of the biblical style, are 
those parts of it which are essential to communicate the exact 
biblical meaning to all men; the particular details of it, are 
those parts which were useful in communicating this meaning to 
the men originally addressed. ‘The former are adapted to the 
general principles of mental philosophy ; the latter to the pecu- 
liarities of the early Jews and Chnistians. The former are 
always congruous with each other, the latter are not. ‘Thus the 
general principles of dignity, sincerity, suitableness of diction to 
thought, tendency to interest the moral feelings, all harmonize 
in the style of Mark and Ezekiel ; but the cool and equal flow 
of the Gospel would not comport with the brilliant and sublime 
strains of the prophecy, and the interchange of their respective 
costumes would be congenial with neither of the books. The 
general principles suggest the appropriate details, and harmonize 
with only those which they suggest ; the details therefore may, 
in particular circumstances, become incongruous, not only with 
themselves, but also with the generic rules. ‘Thus it is one of 
these rules to give to every man a portion in due season, 
but there are certain occasions when men are plunged into difli- 
culties never known before, and when they cannot receive their 
portion in season, unless the preacher vary from all details of 
style, which have been known before. Details, then, which 
had been proper in all other cases, are now violations of the 
general rule. Such inappropriateness is never seen in the Bible, 
but is exhibited often by men “ unskilful in the word of right- 
eousness.” 





Olshausen’s Commentary. 


ARTICLE XL 
Criticat NoTices. 


1.—Biblischer Commentar iber Sammtliche Schriften des Neuen Tes- 
taments zundchst fir Prediger und Studirende. Von Dr. 
Hermann Olshausen, Professor der Theologie an der Uni- 
versitat zu Erlangen. Dritten Bandes erste Abtheilung. 
Die Briefe Pauli an die Romer und Korinthier enthaltend. 
Konigsberg : 1836, pp. 820. 


Hermann Olshausen, brother of the professor of oriental literature, 
Justus Olshausen of Kiel, was born in 1796, in Holstein, between 


Hamburg and Lubeck, and j is now, consequently, about 41 years of 


age. He fitted for the university mostly at the gymnasium of Gliick- 
stadt. Inthe 19th year of his age, he entered the university of Kiel. 
After two years, he removed to the university of Berlin, where he 
came into near connection with Tholuck, who exerted the most fa- 
vorable influence on his religious feelings and prospects. In 1818, 


he became theological repetent at Berlin, and in 1822, professor of 


theology at Kénigsberg, where he prepared and published most of 
his works. In 1835, he wascalled to Erlangen as professor of theol- 
ogy. He has consecrated himself principally to the study and expo- 
sition of the New Testament. He has little sympathy with the cold 
commentaries of Rosenmiiller the elder, Kuinoel, Paulus, Weg- 
scheider, etc. In many respects, he harmonizes with Liicke and 
Tholuck. He has not, however, that display of philological learning 
with which the pages of Tholuck are fraught, though he is by no 
means deficient in this respect, having been trained in the severe 
school of Gesenius, Winer, Schleiermacher, etc. He has more log- 
ical ability and philosophical discrimination than any of the New 
Testament commentators of his country, of the evangelical school. 
All his writings, which we have seen, appear to be characterized by 
the utmost sincerity and candor. He seems every where to be ac- 
tuated by a simple desire to know and to make known the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The fierce opposition which he encountered from the 
rationalists at Kénigsberg did not sour his feelings nor call forth the 
bitter and unchristian retort. The writings of ‘Tholuck frequently 
exhibit a kind of enthusiasm which it is difficult to define, being not 
by any means an unintelligible mysticism on the one hand, nor on 
the other, hardly what could be termed a true poetic feeling. It 
may be a part of the original structure of his mind, though it was, 
doubtless, somewhat affected by the circumstances of his conversion. 
It is in intimate union also with great tenderness of spirit and amia- 
bleness of character. It is diffused over much of his writings. This 
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trait does not appear, or at least is not prominent, in the commenta- 
ries of Olshausen, though he is a kindred spirit with Tholuck.. Some 
of the opinions of Olshausen will be regarded in this country as fan- 
ciful and specious rather than solid. It is unfortunate that he, along 
with some of the other evangelical commentators of his country, 
has consented even to illustrate some of his opinions from such 
sources as animal magnetism. It tends to throw discredit on opinions 
which are really solid and well-sustained. Such things are, howev- 
er, rare in Olshausen. His commentaries will be welcomed by all 
biblical scholars. ‘They are, perhaps, now taking their place at the 
head of all the commentaries of living writers on the New Testa- 
ment. 

The present work contains the first part of the third volume, em- 
bracing the epistles to the Romans and to the Corinthians; the sec- 
ond part will comprehend the smaller Pauline epistles. ‘The fourth 
volume will comprise the epistle to the Hebrews, the catholic epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. 

The author first gives a general introduction to the Pauline epis- 
tles, occupying twenty-seven pages. The introduction tothe Romans 
which follows treats of the authenticity and integrity of the epistle, 
of the time and place of its composition, of the church at Rome, of 
the course of thought in the epistle, of its value and peculiarity, and 
of its literature. ‘ While the writings of John,” remarks Olshausen, 
“are objective, making the certainties of theology and Christology 
the centre of the system, in Paul the subjective predominates. An- 
thropology and soterology have their foundation in the Pauline epis- 
tles. The occidental displays itself in Paul—the elements which 
found congeniality in Augustine and Luther. In John, we see the 
oriental — the immediate vision of God — simplicity in doctrinal 
statement — gorgeousness of illustration.” The modern commen- 
tators on the epistle to whom Olshausen refers are Baumgarten, 
Mosheim, Koppe, Andrew Cramer, Morus, L. Usteri, Bickel, Tho- 
luck, Flatt, Stier, Klee, Riickert, Benecke, Paulus, Reiche, Glickler 
and Killner. The last eight named have written since 1828. Ols- 
hausen makes less use of the writings of others than Tholuck and 
most other commentators. 

The commentary on the Romans occupies about 450 pages. The 
remainder of the book, 370 pages, embraces the commentary on the 
two epistles to the Corinthians. An introduction of 26 pages treats of 
the character of the Corinthian church, the relations of Paul with that 
church, the authenticity and integrity of the epistles, their contents 
and literature. “ While in the epistle to the Romans,” says Ols- 
hausen, “ the doctrinal element has a marked predominancy, in the 
epistles to the Corinthians, this is kept in the back ground, those 
things which are of practical moment being the most prominent.” 
“In giving us a knowledge of the personal character of the great 
apostle, the second epistle is of more value than all the others; in 
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furnishing us knowledge of his connection with the primitive churches, 
the first epistle is particularly serviceable.” ‘ The epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, along with the one to the Romans, belong to that class in 
which the Pauline spirit manifests itself so fully to the light of day, 
that no effort has been made either in ancient or modern times to 
call their authenticity in question. The contents and the form be- 
speak so entirely the Pauline ideas and the Pauline style, that the 
historical notices in the Acts come into sufficiently near connection 
with those contained in these epistles.” The commentators on both 
epistles mentioned by Olshausen are Mosheim, Baumgarten, Semler, 
Moldenhawer, Schulz, Morus, Flatt, and Billroth. ‘The commenta- 
tors on the first only are Sahl, Krause, Heidenrich, and Pott ; on the 
second, Leun, Emmerling, Gabler, F. F. Krause, Royaards and 
Fritzsche. 


2.—Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller Scholia in Vetus Testamentum in 
Compendium redacta. Post auctoris obitum edidit Jo. Chr. 
Sigism. Lechner. Vol. sextum, Scholia in Prophetas Minores 
continens. Lipsiae, 1836, pp. 768. 


Lechner is the young scholar whom Rosenmiiller employed, sev- 
eral years before his death, in reducing his voluminous commenta- 
ries to a smaller size, retaining as far as possible the spirit and mar- 
row of the whole, and adding things of interest which had come to 
light after the publication of the original work. Of these compends, 
six volumes are now published, containing the Pentateuch, Job, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. The books of the 
Old Testament which remain to be reduced into compends are Josh- 
ua, Judges, Ruth, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel and the 
Prophecy and Lamentations of Jeremiah. The other books of the 
Old Testament were not commented upon by Rosenmiiller. These 
compends, Prof. Stowe of Lane Seminary is preparing to bring out 
in a new edition with many improvements. 

We here translate a paragraph of the general introduction : 
“ Two of these prophets, Hosea and Jonah prophesied in the king- 
dom of Samaria. Yet all the remains of Jonah’s writings, as_ well 
as those of Nahum, are directed against the Assyrian empire. 
Amos, driven from the kingdom near the beginning of his assump- 
tion of the pastoral office, as it would seem, was compelled to take 
refuge in Judah. Joel, Micah, Zephaniah and Habakkuk were con- 
nected with Judah. Habakkuk and Obadiah were personal witnes- 
ses of the destruction of Jerusalem, their lives being prolonged 
beyond that event. [This is doubtful]. Haggai, who had seen the 
first temple standing, was present at the time the second was built, 
after the return from Babylon. At the same age lived Zechariah, 
though in his prophecies, much later events are referred to, than 
the building of the second temple. Malachi, the last of all, seems to 
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have flourished under Nehemiah, and to be wholly intent in remon- 
strating against the crimes of the priests, who did not reverently at- 
tend to their duties.” 


3.—Hebraische und Chalddische Concordanz zu den heiligen Schrif- 
ten alten Testaments von Dr. Julius First. Leipzig: bei 
Karl Tauchnitz, 1837. 


Buxtorf, the son, in 1633, edited from his father’s MSS. a Hebrew 
and Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testament, a noble monument 
to the memory of both. It has, however, many errors, redundances 
and deficiences. It can now be but rarely obtained, and then at a 
great price. All lovers of biblical pursuits will, therefore, welcome 
the new work by Dr. Fiirst, which is most beautifully, and apparent- 
ly with great accuracy, printed by Tauchnitz. The editor promises 
to examine every word and syllable in the pages of Buxtorf. He 
remarks that he has found more than nine thousand mistakes in 
Buxtorf’s references to the chapters and verses of the Hebrew. In 
the lexical exposition of simple words, the definition is first given in 
Rabbinic, in which the most ancient glosses are contained that 
have come to us by the tradition of the synagogue ; then by a com- 
parison with the Semitic and Sanscrit tongues and by a careful anal- 
ysis of the word itself, its origen and native force are demonstrated ; 


a large number of synonyms are added, so that its use and received 

meanings can be seen. A Latin explanation follows the Rabbinic, 

in which first an etymological explanation of the Rabbinic is faith- 

fully given; then fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 

the Targums, the Vulgate and the versions important either in au- 

thority or by antiquity are compared ; a the Greek words em- 
Te 


ployed by the Seventy in translating the Hebrew are enumerated. 
Many words omitted by the Buxtorfs, including all proper names, 
many particles, and some important terms as 7° and m3" are 


subjoined. Various readings, the Qeri,etc. aremarked. At the end 
will be added all Hebrew words arranged according to their roots ; 
another catalogue of words arranged alphabetically ; an alphabetic 
syllabus of all particles ; a complete enumeration of all Aramaic, 
Talmudic and Rabbinic words ; an index of all proper names ; an 
alphabetical exhibition of radical words; a collection of the frag- 
ments of the Masora, and a chronological table of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

The work is printed in folio, stereotyped, and will be comprised 
in 1200 pages, or in ten parts of 120 pages each. The first part 
is now issued. The others will follow in intervals of two months. 
The printing and the whole execution are in the best style. The 
cost in Germany of each part is 1 thir. 12 gr., equal to $1,08. 
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4.—Aligemeine Deutsche Real Encyclopadie fir die gebildeten 
Stande. ( Conversations-Lexicon). In zwilf Banden. Zwilfter 
Band. W. bis Z. Achte Originalauflage. Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1837. 


The first volume of the first edition of the Conversations-Lexicon 
was published in 1796 at Leipsic, under the care of Dr. Libel, 
with the intention of completing it in four octavos. The title 
was, “‘ Conversations-Lexicon, with particular reference to the pres- 
ent times,” and “The Lady’s Lexicon to facilitate Conversation 
and Reading.” After the publication of the third volume in 1798, 
Libel died. A fifth volume was published in 1806, and a sixth 
and last soon after. A new impression of the whole was issued 
in Amsterdam in 1809, to which a supplement of two volumes 
was added in 1810. In 1812, a second, and greatly improved 
edition was brought out at Amsterdam and Leipsic by F. A. 
Brockhaus. This eminent bookseller was assisted in the editori- 
al department by Dr. Ludwig Hain. The edition was comprised in 
ten volumes. The number of subjects treated of was much increased. 
So great was the demand for it, that 3000 copies of the second vol- 
ume were issued—double the number of the first. Soon a second 
impression of the first two volumes was demanded. A third edition 
was issued in 1814, with the assistance of prof. Hasse of Dresden 
and of prof. Wendt of Leipsic. A fourth edition was commenced 
in 1817. In 1818, a suppfementary volume, containing improve- 
ments on the first volumes of the fourth edition, was published. 
Of the fourth edition, three impressions were published, containing in 
all 32,000 copies. At the same time, a supplement to the first four 
editions was published. The fifth edition was published in 1822; 
the sixth in 1826; and the seventh was completed in twelve volumes 
in 1828. The first edition contained 12,000 copies; a second im- 
pression was published in 1829—30. 

In 1832, an eighth edition became necessary. This is a great im- 
provement over every preceding edition, and is, in fact, for the most 
part,a new work. It seems to have been under the general direction 
of Dr. Espe, assisted in classical literature by Baumgarten-Crusius 
of Meissen; in theology by Baumgarten-Crusius of Jena; in Da- 
nish literature by Boje of Copenhagen ; in medicine by Choulant of 
Copenhagen; in some departments of natural history by Cotta of 
Tharant ; in ethnography, geography, statistics, etc. by Falkenstein 
of Dresden; in physics and chemistry by Fechner of Leipsic ; in 
music by Fink of Leipsic ; in German literature by Forster of Dres- 
den ; in moral philosophy by Hartenstein of Leipsic and by Wendt ; 
in mineralogy etc., by Hartmann of Brunswick ; in Italian literature, 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans, numismatics, epigraphy, etc. 
by Hase of Dresden ; in the theory of history, universal history, his- 
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have flourished under Nehemiah, and to be wholly intent in remon- 
strating against the crimes of the priests, who did not reverently at- 
tend to their duties.” 


3.—Hebraische und Chaldéische Concordanz zu den heiligen Schrif- 
ten alten Testaments von Dr. Julius First. Leipzig: bei 
Karl Tauchnitz, 1837. 


Buxtorf, the son, in 1633, edited from his father’s MSS. a Hebrew 
and Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testament, a noble monument 
to the memory of both. It has, however, many errors, redundances 
and deficiences. It can now be but rarely obtained, and then at a 
great price. All lovers of biblical pursuits will, therefore, welcome 
the new work by Dr. Fiirst, which is most beautifully, and apparent- 
ly with great accuracy, printed by Tauchnitz. The editor promises 
to examine every word and syllable in the pages of Buxtorf. He 
remarks that he has found more than nine thousand mistakes in 
Buxtorf’s references to the chapters and verses of the Hebrew. In 
the lexical exposition of simple words, the definition is first given in 
Rabbinic, in which the most ancient glosses are contained that 
have come to us by the tradition of the synagogue ; then by a com- 
parison with the Semitic and Sanscrit tongues and by a careful anal- 
ysis of the word itself, its origen and native force are demonstrated ; 
a large number of synonyms are added, so that its use and received 
meanings can be seen. A Latin explanation follows the Rabbinic, 
in which first an etymological explanation of the Rabbinic is faith- 
fully given; then fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
the Targums, the Vulgate and the versions important either in au- 
thority or by antiquity are compared ; finally the Greek words em- 
ployed by the Seventy in translating the Hebrew are enumerated. 
Many words omitted by the Buxtorfs, including all proper names, 
many particles, and some important terms as 7°" and “3-7 are 


subjoined. Various readings, the Qeri,etc. aremarked. Atthe end 
will be added all Hebrew words arranged according to their roots ; 
another catalogue of words arranged alphabetically ; an alphabetic 
syllabus of all particles ; a complete enumeration of all Aramaic, 
Talmudic and Rabbinic words ; an index of all proper names ; an 
alphabetical exhibition of radical words; a collection of the frag- 
ments of the Masora, and a chronological table of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

The work is printed in folio, stereotyped, and will be comprised 
in 1200 pages, or in ten parts of 120 pages each. ‘The first part 
is now issued. ‘The others will follow in intervals of two months. 
The printing and the whole execution are in the best style. The 
cost in Germany of each part is 1 thir. 12 gr., equal to $1,08. 
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4.—Allgemeine Deutsche Real Encyclopadie fir die gebildeten 
Stande. ( Conversations-Lexicon). In zwélf Banden. Zwilfter 
Band. W. bis Z. Achte Originalauflage. Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1837. 


The first volume of the first edition of the Conversations-Lexicon 
was published in 1796 at Leipsic, under the care of Dr. Libel, 
with the intention of completing it in four octavos. The title 
was, “* Conversations-Lexicon, with particular reference to the pres- 
ent times,” and “The Lady’s Lexicon to facilitate Conversation 
and Reading.” After the publication of the third volume in 1798, 
Libel died. A fifth volume was published in 1806, and a sixth 
and last soon after. A new impression of the whole was issued 
in Amsterdam in 1809, to which a supplement of two volumes 
was added in 1810. In 1812, a second, and greatly improved 
edition was brought out at Amsterdam and Leipsic by F. A. 
Brockhaus. ‘This eminent bookseller was assisted in the editori- 
al department by Dr. Ludwig Hain. The edition was comprised in 
ten volumes. The number of’ subjects treated of was much increased. 
So great was the demand for it, that 3000 copies of the second vol- 
ume were issued—double the number of the first. Soon a second 
impression of the first two volumes was demanded. A third edition 
was issued in 1814, with the assistance of prof. Hasse of Dresden 
and of prof. Wendt of Leipsic. A fourth edition was commenced 
in 1817. In 1818, a supplementary volume, containing improve- 
ments on the first volumes of the fourth edition, was published. 
Of the fourth edition, three impressions were published, containing in 
all 32,000 copies. At the same time, a supplement to the first four 
editions was published. The fifth edition was published in 1822; 
the sixth in 1826; and the seventh was completed in twelve volumes 
in 1828. The first edition contained 12,000 copies; a second im- 
pression was published in 1829—30. 

In 1832, an eighth edition became necessary. This is a great im- 
provement over every preceding edition, and is, in fact, for the most 
part,a new work. It seems to have been under the general direction 
of Dr. Espe, assisted in classical literature by Baumgarten-Crusius 
of Meissen; in theology by Baumgarten-Crusius of Jena; in Da- 
nish literature by Boje of Copenhagen ; in medicine by Choulant of 
Copenhagen; in some departments of natural history by Cotta of 
Tharant ; in ethnography, geography, statistics, etc. by Falkenstein 
of Dresden; in physics and chemistry by Fechner of Leipsic ; in 
music by Fink of Leipsic ; in German literature by Forster of Dres- 
den ; in moral philosophy by Hartenstein of Leipsic and by Wendt ; 
in mineralogy etc., by Hartmann of Brunswick ; in Italian literature, 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans, numismatics, epigraphy, etc. 
by Hase of Dresden; in the theory of history, universal history, his- 
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tory of Rome, Germany, France, the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy ; in chronology, genealogy, diplomatics, biography of statesmen, 
and many other subjects, by Hasse of Leipsic ; in military science 
by Hoyer of Halle ; in oriental literature, Persians, Indians, Syrians, 
etc. by Kosegarten of Griefswalde ; in botany by Kunze of Leipsic ; 
in the Dutch language and literature by Leligfeld of the Hague ; in 
bibliography, English and American literature, history of Great 
Britain and ‘Bras etc. by Lindau of Dresden; in French literature 
from the fourth volume on, by Mager of Berlin ; in Bohemian liter- 
ature by Palacki of Prague ; in Swedish literature, by Palmblad of 
Upsal ; in mercantile knowledge, in the first five volumes, by Rich- 
ter of Hamburg ; in law of nations by Schmid of Jena ; in drawing, 
etc. by Schom of Weimar ; in economy, etc. by Schweitzer of Tha- 
rant; in natural history, by Thon of Jena; in technology, for the 
first half of the work, by Thon of Schwarza ; in northern mytholo- 
By» from the sixth volume on, by Wachter of Jena; in moral phi- 
osophy, up to the tenth volume, by Wendt of Gottingen; and in 
Polish literature, from the fifth volume on, by Werner of Gnesen. 

It is comprised in twelve royal octavo volumes with four volumes 
of a supplement embracing matters which were not contained in 
the earlier volumes. The whole may be obtained in this country at 
about forty dollars. The Encyclopaedia Americana is a transla- 
tion from the seventh German edition. Many of the articles in the 
original relating to foreign countries were omitted in the translation ; 
others were much abridged, in order to furnish room for the many 
articles relating to the American continent, in which all the German 
editions are very much deficient. 

The student will find both the American Encyclopaedia and the 
eighth German edition of the original invaluable volumes in his li- 
brary. In missio biography, and in relation to all religious 
— there is a sad deficiency in both the German and American 
volumes. 


5.— The Writings of George Washington ; being his Correspondence, 
Addresses, Messages and other Papers, official and private, 
selected and published from the original manuscripts: with 
a Life of the Author, Notes and Illustrations, by Jared 
Sparks. Vols. XII. and I. Boston, 1837, pp. 592, 586. 


The last two volumes of this great work have just been issued, — 
the twelfth embracing the speeches, messages, proclamations, ad- 
dresses, etc ; and the first, which is almost wholly occupied with the 
life of the Author. Mr. Sparks’s opportunities for doing his work 
well have been ample. The original papers, including Washing- 
ton’s own letters and those received by him, and amounting to more 
than two hundred folio volumes, were all placed in the editor’s hands 
by judge Bushrod Washington. Copies of numerous papers relating to 
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the American revolution, and a copy of Washington’s whole corres- 
pondence with the French government, which was procured from 
the public offices in Paris, were furnished for Mr. Sparks by Lafay- 
ette. Many valuable papers were found in the public offices and 
libraries of England. Various eminent individuals in this country 
have also lent their counsel and codperation in forwarding this great 
national work. In the progress of our editorial labors, we have re- 
peatedly expressed our opinion of the merits of these volumes. We 
are glad, that they are now completed in the same substantial and 
attractive style in which they were commenced. We saw, in an 
English publication, an article in which the effort was made to cast 
reproach on the editor of these writings for their interminable length, 
and for the minutiae into which he occasionally descends. But the 
writer of the article must have forgotten that these twelve volumes 
are, in a most important sense, the history of the United States, for 
forty years, and that they cast no inconsiderable light on the annals 
of Great Britain herself. How many volumes, moreover, has the 
English press poured forth on Marlborough, Nelson, and Welling- 
ton? Yet, was either of them a Washington? We ought to re- 
mark, that the notice in the publication alluded to is not a specimen 
of the manner in which foreigners generally regard the undertaking. 
The last volume of the German Conversations Lexicon, for instance, 
has a long account of the life of Washington, in which reliance is 
placed on Mr. Sparks’s volumes as one of the principal authorities. 

The first volume of the works contains an engraving of Washing- 
ton when forty years of age, from a picture by Peale, an engraving 
of Martha Washington, in her youth, from a picture by Woollaston, 
a copy of a gold medal presented to Washington by Congress—on 
the evacuation of Boston, and various plans of battles, etc. The 
twelfth volume has an engraving of Martha Washington, from a 
picture taken late in life, a view of Mount Vernon, very copious in- 
dexes, etc. Mr Sparks devotes about twelve pages in the last vol- 
ume to some notices of the religious opinions of Washington. After 
giving various extracts from his writings, and the letters and memo- 
randa of other persons living and dead, he subjoins: “ After a long, 
minute examination of the writings of Washington, public and pri- 
vate, in print and in manuscript, | can affirm, that I have never seen 
a single hint, or expression, from which it could be inferred, that he 
had any doubt of the Christian revelation, or that he thought with 
indifference or unconcern of that subject. On the contrary, when- 
ever he approaches it, and indeed whenever he alludes in any man- 
ner to religion, it is done with seriousness and reverence.” ‘“ He 
was educated in the Episcopal church, to which he always adhered ; 
and my conviction is, that he believed in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity as usually taught in that church.” 
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6.—Letters to Young Men preparing for the Christian Ministry. 
By William Cogswell, D. D. Secretary of the American Ed- 
ucation Society. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1837. pp. 236. 
The subject of the Letters in this volume are the following : Con- 
secration to God, call to preach the Gospel, promotion of personal 
holiness, duties imposed by God, duties imposed by instructors, du- 
ties voluntarily assumed, course and manner of reading, thorough 
education, habits of study, external deportment, pecuniary expenses, 
teaching school, travelling, traits of character mental and moral, 
moral practices, intercourse with the world, bodily exercise, revivals 
of religion in literary institutions, annual concert of prayer for these 
institutions, and efforts to induce young men to enter the ministry. 
A great amount of important advice is contained in this little vol- 
ume. ‘The author appears to us to have been happy in the selection 
of his topics. He has clothed his thoughts in simple and perspicu- 
ous language, and communicated a variety of counsels, compliance 
with which, cannot fail of being greatly beneficial to young men, to 
our literary institutions, and to the-christian world. He has answer- 
ed just such questions and offered just such suggestions as to meet 
the circumstances of the thousands in our land who are in a course 
of literary or theological education. Dr. Cogswell has enjoyed, for 
many years, excellent opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the wants and character of our youthful scholars. He has conse- 
quently produced such a book as was needed. Advanced students, 
and even gentlemen in professional life, will find many of its sug- 
gestions opportune and valuable. A prominent excellence of the 
book is its freedom from all extravagance. It is properly balanced, 
consistent, courteous, sufficiently full, and well-considered. We 
trust that it will have an extensive currency. 


7.—The Comprehensive Commentary of the Holy Bible ; containing 
the text according to the authorized version ; Scott’s margt- 
nal References; Henry’s Commentary condensed but given 
substantially, the Practical Observations of Dr. Scott, with 
extensive Critical and Philological Notes from Scott, Dod- 
dridge, Clarke, Poole, Patrick, Lowth, Burder, Harmer, 
Calmet, Stuart, the Rosenmiillers, Kuinoel, Bloomfield and 
many others. Edited by the Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 
pastor of Green Street Church, Boston, and formerly prof. 
of the Oriental Languages and of the English Language in 
owdoin College, assisted by the Rev. L. I. Hoadley and J. 
W. Jenks, A. i Brattleboro, Vt.: Fessenden & Co. 1834— 
37. Vol. I. Genesis—Judges, pp. 832. Vol. II. Ruth—Ps. 
63, pp. 852. Vol. Ill. Ps. 64—Malachi. pp. 924. Vol. IV. 
Matthew—John, pp. 838. 


This work is the exhibition of the approved and successful labors of 
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many biblical inquirers. It condenses and embodies the writings partic- 
ularly of Henry, Scott, and Doddridge. “The deep yet cheerful and 
consistent piety of Henry,” remarks Dr. Jenks, * his reverence for the 
word of God, and intimate and familiar acquaintance with it ; his 
happy art of allusion to its representations, and application of them 
to passing scenes and thoughts, in a manner most lively and impres- 
sive, have always made him a favorite with evangelical Christians. 
At the same time, the judicious, solid, practical character of Scott’s 
expositions and observations ; and his living in our time, conversant 
with the great movements of christian philanthropy which invigorate 
and adorn them, were equally attractive. Then the urbanity, learn- 
ing and unction of Doddridge held him forth, with others who have 
deserved commendation in the church of Christ, as worthy that his 
labors should be incorporated in the daily supply of spiritual, chris- 
tian food. The result of such thoughts was the plan of this work.” 

The bulk of these volumes is made up of the writings of Henry, 
Scott and Doddridge. In respect to the value of these writings, the 
great majority of the religious English world, have given a most fa- 
vorable verdict. Objections, we know, are made to all of them, but 
frequently on narrow and partizan grounds. Henry is held in high 
esteem, not merely by the common unlearned reader, but by men 
of eminence in theological attainment. They are ready to pardon 
some mistakes in interpretation, some inapposite remarks, some over- 
loading of texts, while they can be favored with his quaint good 
sense, his very striking and sententious observations, and the numer- 
ous proofs of his ardent and unaffected piety. Besides, in the con- 
densation, which his commentary has undergone, some of his ob- 
jectional explanations have been left out, or materially abridged. In 
other cases, the learned editor has quietly neutralized them by a 
suggestion or a different interpretation at the bottom of the page. 
We think that the editor and his fellow-laborers are deserving of 
special credit for the sound judgment which they have exhibited in 
the introduction of passages from the three commentators above 
mentioned. ‘The marrow and substance is retained ; the unimpor- 
tant matters and the prolix repetitions are omitted. We presume 
a few persons who own this Commentary will wish to purchase 

enry. 

Considerable use has been made of the labors of Bush, Rosen- 
miiller, Robinson, Calmet, Clarke, Gill, Lowth and others on the 
Old Testament, and of the elder Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, Campbell, 
Stuart, Macknight, and especially Bloomfield, (whose Recensio Sy- 
noptica is a store-house of well arranged and excellent criticisms), 
on the New Testament. The labor of selecting here within the nar- 
row limits of the present work, must have been severe and perplex- 
ing, yet it is in general judiciously done. 
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To us, the most interesting and valuable part of the work remains 
to be mentioned. We refer to the results of the investigations of 
the editor himself, crowded in at the bottom of the page. ‘They dis- 
play extensive acquaintance with the numerous sources of biblical 
illustration opened by the French expedition into Egypt, by Cham- 
pollion and the other French savans, by German and English trav- 
ellers in the East, and by the missionary journals. New and beav- 
tiful expositions of many passages are thus furnished. This part of 
the work is original, and will amply repay a careful perusal on the 
part of the practised biblical reader and philologian. We ought to 
mention in connection, that the four volumes already published con- 
tain between twenty and thirty maps, portraits, etc. on steel, and 
about four hundred wood cuts and other illustrations. ‘These wood 
cuts illustrate the manners and customs, husbandry, music, military 
knowledge, religious institutions, etc. of the orientals in a very 
graphic style. . showing the true meaning of a passage, a little 
cut of two inches square is frequently worth a page of description. 
This is comparatively a new field for the popular commentator, and 
Dr. Jenks has earned rich fruits in it. It is adapted alike to the 
scholar and the plain reader. All can see and be enlightened. In 
this respect, the work gains greatly as it proceeds, as any one may 
see by comparing the volume on the Gospels—the one which was 
first published, with that on the prophets. 

On the whole, we think that the christian public are under great 
obligations to the publishers and editors for this commentary. We 
are glad to hear that it hasa wide and increasing circulation. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands may be led to peruse the oracles of 
God as expounded in these volumes, and thus become wise unto 
eternal salvation, who had otherwise wandered on in darkness. 


8.— Tour of Messrs. Smith and Dwight in Armenia. 


These two missionary travellers, as it is well known, passed, 
in 1830--1, through Asiatic Turkey into Georgia, Armenia, and the 
north-western part of Persia, on a journey of missionary investiga- 
tion. Each meet an independent journal, embodying a large mass 


of materials. r. Smith, on his arrival in Boston, made out from 
these papers two duodecimo volumes. A large edition has been 
entirely sold in this country, and an English edition in one volume 
octavo has been issued, under the charge of Josiah Conder, editor of 
the Modern Traveller. We have been intending to give the work 
an extended review in connection with some notices of the remnants 
of the Christian sects found in the countries visited by the travellers. 
The volumes are among the best works of travels which have ever 
appeared in any country. They have not received, by any means, 
that notice from the American press which they deserve. 

We gladly insert in this place a letter which we have just received 
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from the Rev. J. Perkins, missionary in Persia. His testimony in 
relation to the work, is of course of the highest value. 


Ooroomiah, Feb. 8th, 1837. 
My DEAR SIR, 


“In the number of your work for Jan. 1835, speaking of the Re- 
searches of Messrs. Smith and Dwight, you remark, “ We intend to 
embrace an early opportunity to present our views of the condition 
of the oriental churches, visited by Messrs. Smith and Dwight, the 
causes of their sad decline, and the means by which they may again 
be restored to more than their original purity,” etc. 

I hope such an article has already been published. The subject 
proposed is certainly full of interest to the scholars and the churches 
of America and of all Protestant Christendom. But I have anticipa- 
ted the appearance of such an article with particular interest, also, 
for the additional reason, that it would naturally bring into extensive 
notice the above-mentionod work, viz. the Researches of Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight. American readers ought to be familiar with the 
worth and claims of a production of such intrinsic merit, especially 
as it is from the pen of one of their own countrymen. I speak with 
confidence, respecting this work, because I have had a fair opportu- 
nity to judge of its merits. 

“No portion of the old world,” you justly remark, “is more in- 
teresting than Asia Minor.” Asia Minor was the scene of these Re- 
searches ; and that the work is ably and faithfully executed, will not, 
I believe, be questioned. If it does not aspire to amuse the idle 
with narrations of the marvellous, or to gratify the fastidious with 
silken periods and tinsel flowers, so much as many modern works, 
it is by no means wanting, as you are aware, in the attributes of a 
chaste and elegant style ; while its paramount object is the higher 
nobler and more durable one — utility. For clear and just discrimi- 
nation, on intricate and difficult points, and for full statistical accura- 
cy, in matters of fact, it is rarely equalled in modern publications. 
I have travelled hundreds and hundreds of miles, in different direc- 
tions, on routes described by the author, with his book as my pocket 
companion ; and have found its descriptions of scenery, its statements 
of distances, its estimates of population, etc. etc., the exact transcripts 
of nature and of fact, almost without exception. 

The accuracy of its statements, respecting the creeds and cere- 
monies of the oriental churches is truly surprising,— especially 
when we recollect, that these statements were elicited from treach- 
erous lips, and could be rendered accurate only by almost endless 
toil and patience, in cross-examination, in canvassing counter tes- 
timony, and by reference to the faded pages of ancient records. 
When I was travelling in Georgia, I stopped a day in Erivan. An 
intelligent Armenian priest, who had learned the English language 
at Calcutta, called at my tent to make my acquaintance. Among 
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other books, lying before me, were these Researches. The priest 
took up this work, and, turning over its pages, his attention was ar- 
rested by “ Armenians,” etc. at the head of a chapter. He read ; 
and, after a little time, inquired who was the author of that book. I 
told him. He again read, but soon remarked, “ this book can have 
been written by none other than a native Armenian ecclesiastic. It 
is strictly accurate on the most intricate points, pertaining to our 
creed and ordinances.” I assured the priest, that it was written by 
the American whose name it bore, and so great was his admiration 
of the accuracy and discrimination displayed in those points pertain- 
ing to his church and nation, that I could not deny his request, that 
I should present him the work. 

Equally accurate and discriminating are the moral delineations 
contained in the Researches. In this respect, the work preéminent- 
ly excels. Many of its pictures are, indeed, dark and appalling as 
the shades of death ; but they are true. The great amount of infor- 
mation embodied in the volumes in question, as well as their accu- 
racy, is remarked by all English travellers, who visit these regions. 
They make the ‘ Researches’ a pocket companion and without a 
dissenting voice award to them the meed of rare and distinguished 
merit.” 


We may in this connection insert another letter of a very inter- 
esting character addressed by Mr. Perkins to Prof. Stuart. It is in- 
troduced by a note from the Professor. 


Theol. Sem. Andover, Sept. 12th, 1837. 
To the Editor of the American Biblical Repository : 


My DEAR SIR, 

The letter enclosed in this Note, I received during the past sum- 
mer. It is from the Rev. Justin Perkins, the excellent missionary, 
who, not long ago, left us to take up his abode at Ooroomiah in the 
Western past of Persia. The communications which he has made 
to the A. B. C. F. Missions, and which have been published in their 
Journal so generally read, must have already made Mr. Perkins ex- 
tensively known to the American churches, and will serve to con- 
fer an interest on any thing which comes from his pen. 

I have had some scruples as to the publication of the following let- 
ter, on the score of delicacy, considering the manner in whiek the 
writer has expressed himself, in one or two sentences, in relation to 
my efforts to promote the study of the Hebrew. I have, however, 
found but one opinion among the many friends who have read’ the 
letter privately, as to the ney vernal of publishing it. I trust the 
public will believe me, when I assure them, that I should not publish 
the letter on my own account, and that nothing but an object of 

ublic benefit to the churches, viz. the promotion of the study of 
ebrew, is in my view. 
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Indeed I cannot look upon the state of things which Mr. Perkins 
describes, without emotions of the deepest interest. Who can tell 
what important advantages may yet come from the study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, by those who speak and write a language not so 
different from it as Chaucer’s English is from the present English 
and American dialects? It must be obvious at once, that a great 
proportion of the peculiar idioms of the Hebrew, which create so 
much difficulty for the occidental student of it, will be plain and fa- 
miliar to one who speaks the Syriac, even a corrupted dialect of it. 

The aid this study will give to such translators as assist Mr. Per- 
kins, is so obvious and so important, that it scarcely needs to be 
mentioned. 

Could a spirit of sacred criticism ever be kindled up, among those 
orientals who speak languages cognate with the Hebrew, one scarcely 
knows where the advantages to biblical study would end. A thou- 
sand sources of light would be open then which are now closed. 

Most sincerely do I hope and pray, that the dear youth of our 
country, who are consecrating themselves to studies which will qual- 
ify them for the sacred work of the ministry, either at home or 
abroad, would attentively read and consider the communication of 
Mr. Perkins, which will now be subjoined. We have, as yet, made 
but small advances in our country towards a thorough and profitable 
study of the Hebrew. The recent arrangements made in this Sem- 
inary, I would hope, will prove to be preparatory to a better state of 
things among us, in respect to this very important subject. 

With kind regard, 
I am truly yours, 


M. STUART. 


Rev. Professor Stuart, 
Ooroomiah, (Persia,) Dec. 30th, 1836. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR, 


I have had so many of my Andover recollections awakened, re- 
cently, that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of writing you a few 
lines, by way of stating the cause. 

In the prosecution of my work, I have occasion to employ several 
Nestorian priests, some as teachers, and others as translators, all of 
whom live in my family. One of these priests, who is engaged in 
translating, observing me often to refer to the Hebrew text, some- 
time since, conceived the idea of learning that language himself, and 
importuned me to instruct him in it. Being much occupied, at the 
time, and hardly supposing the priest serious in the proposal, I gave 
him noencouragement. He, however, continued to urge his request, 
with increased earnestness, until I consented to spend half an hour, 
each evening, in instructing him. The first evening, he learned the 
letters ; and the second evening, commenced reading the first chap- 
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ter of Genesis. Our other priests and two or three deacons, who 
spend their evenings in my study, listened to the recitations; and 
they were all so enraptured with the beauty and sublimity of the 
Hebrew sounds, and with their resemblance to the Syriac—their 
own book language—that, with one accord, they also soon requested 
permission to spend their evenings in the study of the Hebrew. 

A fine Hebrew class of Nestorian ecclesiastics was thus readily 
formed ; and they entered, with an enthusiastic ardor, upon the study 
of the language. 

Now I hardly need inform you, that the half hour, each evening 
—the Sabbath excepted—which I devoted to the instruction of this 
class, is among my most delightful seasons. The exercise quite 
transports me to Andover, and to your lecture room. I often seem 
to myself to be listening, again, to the accents of your voice, and to 
be engaged in the sacred pursuits of by-gune days, on your hallow- 
ed hill of Zion; and I quite forget, for the time, that I am an exile in 
distant Persia. 

The success of our Hebrew class is truly surprising; and I feel 
confident, that their acquisition of the language will prove unspeaka- 
bly important to them and their people, in their better understanding 
of the Scriptures, and invaluable in the qualifications of those who 
are now, or may hereafter be, engaged in translating. 

The near resemblance which the Hebrew bears to the Syriac, ren- 
ders it an easy task for a Nestorian ecclesiastic to acquire the form- 
er language. Besides, rude orientals do certainly possess a power 
of acquiring languages, unequalled in the best instructed Europeans 
or Americans. They do not, indeed, know so well how to make, or 
to use, dictionaries and grammars; but they possess a wonderful 
versatility in mastering a language so as to understand and speak it. 
Nestorian ecclesiastics, with but the most imperfect and limited op- 
portunities, acquire the ancient Syriac, which is a dead language in 
Asia, as well as in America, so as to converse in it familiarly with 
each other. 

The spoken language of the Nestorians is a corrupt dialect of the 
ancient Syriac; differing widely from it, however, by the introduc- 
tion of innumerable words from the Persian, Turkish, and Kardish 
languages. There are many Jews, in Ooroomiah, who speak a sim- 
ilarly corrupted dialect of the Hebrew. And these spoken dialects 
of the Nestorians and Jews are so similar, that the two nations can 
very well understand and converse with each other. 

ermit me, dear Sir, in closing, to bear my testimony, to the ines- 
timable aid, which you render to the cause of Christian Missions, by 
your very commendable and indefatigable efforts to encourage the 
study of the Hebrew language in the literary and theological insti- 
tutions of America. Would that candidates for missions knew much 
better how to appreciate your example, your precepts, and your la- 
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bors, in this department of sacred learning! In my opinion, next to 
ardent piety and sound common sense, a thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew is of the first importance, in the qualifications of a mission- 
ary. If he is destined to western or central Asia, he is sure to recog- 
nize a great resemblance between the Hebrew and the languages 
of all the nations among whom he may labor or travel. And if he 
is destined to southern or eastern Asia, a previous knowledge of the 
Hebrew is also of great importance to him, as it fairly introduces 
him to the genius of Asiatic tongues, and lays a noble foundation, 
on which to rear his future structures. 

That your toils may be cheered, by witnessing the interest in sa- 
cred literature increased many fold, in your hallowed Seminary 
and throughout our land, and that your life and health may long 
continue to be precious in the sight of our blessed Lord, is the fer- 
vent prayer of 

Yours, very respectfully and gratefully, 


JUSTIN PERKINS. 


9.—Biblisches Realwérterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Studirende, 
Kandidaten, Gymnasiallehrer und Prediger ausgearbeitet 
von Dr. Georg Benedikt Winer, Kénigl. Kirchenrath und 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie an der Universitat zu 
Leipzig. Zweiter Band, erste Abtheilung: L— R. Leip- 


zig, 1836, pp. 403. 


The first volume of this Bible Dictionary was published in 1833. 
In the preface, the author states the following as the general princi- 
ples on which he should prepare his work. First, all which is pro- 
perly included under the term, Introductions to the Bible and biblical 
theology will be excluded. The plan is limited to what is appropri- 
ately biblical history, geography, archaeology and natural history. 
Second, all proper names of persons or places, to the clearing up of 
which nothing can be borrowed either from the Bible itself directly 
or by an historico-critical investigation, nor from other sources, 
must be passed by. Third, all the things which are known in relation 
to the subjects introduced cannot be given, but merely such as are 
necessary for the actual illustration of the Bible. Fourth, in the his- 
torical articles, as Moses, David, etc. it would be superfluous to re- 
late every thing which the Bible narrates. All, which the plan of 
this work will admit, will be a connected, and where necessary, a 
chronological survey of the principal facts, historical, antiquarian or 
Por 

Je have made considerable use, for some time, of the first vol- 
ume of this dictionary. It is well-condensed, accurate, and abun- 
dant in references to sources of information. It is accurately printed, in 
good type, in the Roman character. The author needs no re- 
commendation from us. 
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10.—Cours de Littérature Grecque Moderne, donné a Genéve 
Jacovaky Rizo Héroulos, ancien premier ministre des Hos- 
podars Grecs de Valachie et de Moldavie ; publié par Jean 
Humbert. Geneve, pp. 204. 


Jacovaky Rizo was born in Constantinople in 1778. He received 
his early education at Ephesus. At the age of twenty, he went to 
Moldavia to reside with the Hospodar, Upsilanti, father of the il- 
lustrious men of that name. Rizo employed himself in the study of 
French and of the oriental languages. He was named in 1801, by 
the successor of Upsilanti, his agent at Constantinople. A six years’ 
war followed between Russia and the Porte, which Rizo passed in 
his studies. On the return of peace, he was named prime minister 
of the Hospodar of Wallachia. He devoted himself to the good of 
the people, improved various branches of public instruction, and es- 
tablished at Bucharest a flourishing lyceum. In 1818, he was trans- 
lator to the minister of foreign affairs of the Porte. In 1819, he re- 
turned to his former business in Moldavia. The college of Jassy 
and the establishment of many schools of mutual instruction were now 
the objects of his attention. In 1821, the Greek revolution com- 
menced, and Rizo retired to Odessa. In 1823, he came, with his 
family, to Geneva. In 1826, he delivered by request a course of 
lectures on modern Greek literature. A second edition of these 
lectures is now before us. They treat of the following subjects: In- 
troduction to the history of the Greek language, origin and progress 
of the modern Greek language and literature, the patriarchs, Greek 
schools, Panajotaky, Alexander and Nicolas Mavrocordato, Samuel— 
patriarch of Constantinople, Eugéne Bulgaris, Riga, Greek schools, 
an account of nine Greek scholars, political situation of Greece, Greek 
commerce, Coray, system of Doukas, system of Christopoulo, sys- 
tem of Coray, Ionian Isles, critical review of the principal works in 
modern Greek literature, notes, fragment of an elegy of Rizo. 
The author writes in a spirited style, and apparently with candor and 
accuracy. 


11.—ZJllustrations of the Holy Scriptures, derived principally from 
the manners, customs, rites, traditions, forms of speech, an- 
tiquities, climate, and works of art and literature of the east- 
ern nations ; embodying all that is valuable in Harmer, Bur- 
der, Paxton and Roberts, and the most celebrated oriental 
travellers ; embracing also the subject of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, as exhibited by Keith and others. Edited the 
Rev. George Bush, professor of Hebrew and ori Lit- 
erature inthe New York City University. Brattleboro’, Vt. : 
Fessenden & Co. 1836, pp. 656. 


About fifty years since, the biblical illustrations of Harmer were 
given to the public. His principal authorities were Chardin, Pecocke, 
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Shaw, Maundrell, Pitts, Tournefort, D’Arvieux and Russell’s Natu- 
ral History of Aleppo. Since his time, an immense accession has 
been made to the department of oriental travels. We have the 
names of Volney, Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Mariti, Clarke, Chateaubri- 
and, Jowett, Porter, Buckingham, Morier, Smith and Dwight, Rich, 
Seetzen, De Lamartine, Laborde, Stephens, and others, including 
many important missionary journals. Mr. Bush expresses his very 
deep obligations to Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred 
Scriptures, collected during a residence of fourteen years among 
the Hindoos. ‘This volume, replete with interesting matter, and ex- 
pressed in pertinent and graphic language, is incorporated nearly 
entire into Mr. Bush’s work. Valuable details are furnished in re- 
lation to the ruins found in Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Moab, Edom, 
etc. The numerous highly finished engravings, executed by dis- 
tinguished artists, from sketches taken on the spot, and accompa- 
nied for the most part, with letter-press descriptions by the Rev. T. 
H. Horne, originally published in Finden’s Landscape Illustrations, 
greatly enhance the value of this portion of the Illustrations. The 
number of engravings, maps, profiles, etc. is forty-five. 

The whole work is well executed. The texts illustrated are print- 
ed in a larger type than the illustrations, and with considerable space 
intervening. ‘The arrangement is orderly, commencing with the 
first verse in Genesis and proceeding to the Apocalypse. Professor 
Bush had excellent opportunities by his previous studies to execute 
the undertaking to great advantage ; and he has performed the labor 
accordingly. He will have the grateful acknowledgements of all 
lovers of the Bible. The book is adapted to be a companion to the 
Comprehensive Commentary ; it may, however, be used, with ad- 
vantage, separately. We commend it with entire confidence to our 
readers. 


12.—The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By William Tyndale, the martyr. The original edition, 
1526, being the first vernacular translation from the Greek. 
With a memoir of his life and writings. To which are an- 
nexed, the essential variations of Coverdale’s, Thomas Mat- 
thew’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bibles, as 
marginal readings. By J. P. Dabney. Andover and New- 
York : Gould and Newman, 1837. 


This is one of the most interesting books, we say it without mis- 
giving, ever issued from the American press. _ It is the first transla- 
tion of the New Testament made from the original Greek into the 
English language. It is the model and prototype of all the subse- 
quent versions, which, indeed, with the exception of our authorized 
version, were mere revisions of Tyndale. James’s translators did, 
doubtless, investigate the original Greek and Hebrew, (some of them 
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were excellent scholars for their times), yet their labors, in a great 
part, so far as the New Testament is concerned, consisted in trans- 
cribing Tyndale. This fact argues nothing against their honesty or 
ability, or the excellence of the authorized version. ‘The translators 
of this version in their preface, (the work of bishop Smith, a translator 
and reviser), testify, that their own version “is, in no part, a new 
translation. We never thought,” say they, “that we should need to 
make a new translation, but to make a good one, better; or out of 
many good ones, one principal goodone.” We think great injustice 
has been done to Tyndale. Efforts have been made to prove that 
he copied from Luther’s German version, because forsooth he trans- 
lates éxxdnoia congregation, instead of church, just as Luther trans- 
lates it by gemeine rather than by kirche. 'The truth is, that Tyndale 
was familiar with Greek from his youth, while there is no evidence 
that he ever had a thorough knowledge of German. He writes like 
one at home in the original tongues. “The Greek,” says he, 
“‘agreeth more with the English than with the Latin, and the prop- 
erties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand times more with the 
English than with the Latin.” A minute comparison of Tyndale’s 
text with the Greek, with the Latin Vulgate, and with Luther’s Ger- 
man will demonstrate that Tyndale was no copier. 

The publication of this volume will increase our respect for the 
authorized version, while it will teach us to render honor to whom 
honor is due. Tyndale suffered unto death for the crime of trans- 
lating the Bible, but rich fruit sprung up at once from the seed 
which he sowed in blood. His voice was scarcely silent in death, 
before seven or eight editions of his Testament were published in 
England, in accordance with the king’s injunction. The volume, 
which Mr. Dabney has edited with so much industry and taste, con- 
tains, first, a reprint of Tyndale from Bagster’s pas edition ; sec- 
ond, the essential variations of Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, 
the Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bibles, as marginal readings, produc- 
ing a complete variorum edition of the early vernacular versions ; 
third, 105 pages of introductory matter, containing a preface, a very 
interesting memoir of Tyndale,—recast from Mr. Offor’s memoir in 
Bagster’s edition, list of ‘Tyndale’s writings, an account of the early 
vernacular versions, select collations of the first and second editions 
of Tyndale, and a tabular list of the most common distinctive expres- 
sions of Tyndale. A noble portrait of the martyr, and some other 
illustrations are added. 
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13.—M. T. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, ex editionibus Oli- 
veti et Ernesti. Accedunt notae Anglicae juventuti accommo- 
datae. Cura C.K. Dillaway, A.M. Bostoniae: Perkins et 
Marvin, pp. 158, 1837. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres, ex editionibus Oliveti 
et Ernesti accedunt notae Anglicae. Cura C. K. Dillaway, 
A. M. Bostoniae: Perkins et Marvin, pp. 297, 1837. 


The latter of these works has long been studied in most of the 
colleges and higher seminaries in New England. The treatises 
contained in the other, though hardly less valuable, have not, we be- 
lieve, been so generally used as text books, but are much read in 
private. Mr. Dillaway has done a good service to the cause of clas- 
sical learning and of good taste and of sound morals, in giving these 
editions to the public. They are fairly adapted tothe study of youth 
by the excellence of their style, and the purity of their sentiments. 
A young man can hardly rise from the perusal of them without 
feeling a certain elevation of thought, and strengthening of virtuous 
purposes; while as specimens of pure language and fair writing, 
they cannot be too carefully studied. 

ese works must, we think, prove acceptable to our clergy, and 
our christian students. ‘There has been among us an unnatural di- 
vorcement between the morals of human reason and the morals of 
the christian Scriptures. Truth in morals, if not derived directly 
from the word of God, has been thought to be not truth, or worthless. 
Yet we know not a better preparative for the study of a purer and 
better system, than to have meditated on the speculations of candid 
reason, and to have thoroughly apprehended the conclusions of the 
unenlightened conscience. ‘Thejudgments of Cicero too, may often 
shame later moralists who have drawn from the fountain of truth. 
We remember the experience of Reinhard, and how devoutly he 
studied and profited by the writings of Epictetus, and Cicero, and 
Seneca. Not only they teach valuable lessons in morals, but by the 
high notions of propriety and decorum they contain, they may ren- 
der much aid in, what is of no slight consequence, forming the 
sentiments and manners of the gentleman. Better discussions and 
truer judgments of the proprieties of social intercourse can seldom 
be found in modern writers. Chesterfield does not inculcate habits 
so generous and truly accomplished, and a Rochefoucault gives a 
falser view of human nature, and of human life. Indeed good sense 
and just observation of life and character are distinguishing merits of 
Cicero’s philosophical writings. His impartiality was not swayed 
by a theory, and he has given us the results of a long experience 
and a profound meditation. His writings are models too, not alwa 
of precise statements, or logical deduction, but of full and calm dis- 
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cussion, controlled by a sober love of truth, and chastened by an ex- 
quisite sensibility. With what clear integrity does he discourse of 
the “ offices” of human life! With what pathos and subdued enthu- 
siasm does he suggest manifold topics of consolation and hope to 
the infirmities of age ! With how much justness and beauty does he 
set forth the — and conditions of a true and heroic friendship ! 
dwelling all along with a generous admiration on the nobler thoughts 
and acts of the patriots cal ungpe; who had earned renown in earlier 
days. Modern history might well match the firmness of Scaevola 
or of Regulus, but such instances of excellence and greatness do not 
so adorn our literature, as that of classical antiquity, and not least, 
the of Cicero. 

r. Dillaway has well done what he has undertaken to do. The 
notes are accurate, in taste, and well illustrate the text. Yet 
we fear he has somewhat erred in too often defining words, which 
is, however, more allowable in respect to Cicero than most other 
writers, and in translating clauses and sentences. The labor of 
the student is lightened, but we doubt if he is profited in the same 
degree. We think too that more matter strictly philological might 
have been well introduced, and the De Officiis at least would have 
been not less adapted to its readers, by occasional remarks on the 
best reading of the text; astyle of note-writing which we regret to 
see the editor of a late edition of Cicero’s Letters so heartily despises. 


14.—Tullii Ciceronis de claris Oratoribus Liber, qui dicitur Bru- 
ius. Edited by Charles Beck, Professor of Latin, in Har- 
vard University. Cambridge: John Owen, pp. 145. 1837. 


In the preface Dr. Beck says, “ With regard to the subject of this 
book, the chief difficulty arises from the mention of so many per- 
sons of whom the student naturally knows little or nothing. The 
notes have been prepared with reference to this difficulty, and, con- 
sequently, are chiefly historical. The object has not been to furnish 
articles for a biographical dictionary, but simply to inform the stu- 
dent of each individual’s place in history, and his relation to the sub- 
ject under discussion. ‘The notes, though brief, will, if attentively con- 
sulted, be found sufficient for the object.” The text is mainly that 
of Orelli. The notes are prepared with careful brevity, yet are am- 
ple enough, and are remarkable for the absence of every thing that does 
not tend to illustrate the author. The dates of events, and persons 
alluded to, have been fixed, with great pains and accuracy. An ex- 
cellent index of names is appended. On the whole, this edition, in 
the judiciousness of its plan, and the strict exactness with which it 
has been executed, is well worthy of its author, who is unques- 
tionably one of the first and most accurate Latin scholars in our 
country. 
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15.— Testimonials in behalf of George Combe, as a candidate for 
the chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 1836, 
pp- 281- 


We notice this book for the variety of curious facts which it em- 
bodies, a few of which we will quote. July 15, 1836, the vacant 
chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh was filled by the 
election of Sir William Hamilton. The other most prominent 
candidates were Isaac Taylor, author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, and Mr. George Combe. To make his pretensions 
fully known, Mr. Combe published the letters and certificates with 
which learned men, above seventy in number, honored him on this 
occasion. Among these was Dr.Whately, archbishop of Dublin, 
who says: “I have no hesitation in repeating what I have often said 
before, that I have derived both entertainment and instruction from 
the perusal of your works. In some points I differ from you, and in 
several others | remain in doubt : but much that you have said I consid- 
er as highly valuable. The anatomical and physiological portion of 
phrenology, which I believe you call Organology, demands more 
attention than I have had leisure to bestow, to enable a cautious in- 
quirer to make up his mind upon it. But I am convinced that even 
if all connection of the brain with mind were regarded not merely 
as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, still the treatises of many phre- 
nological writers, and especially yours, would be of great value, from 
their employing a metaphysical nomenclature far more logical, ac- 
curate, and convenient, than Locke, Stewart, and the other writers 
of their schools. ‘That the religious and moral objections against 
the phrenological theory are utterly futile, 1 have from the first been 
convinced.” Among other testimonals are those of Drs. Cowan, 
Barlow, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Drs. Drummond, Brown, Willis, Mac- 
nish, Evanson, Gregory, Andrew Combe, seventeen distinguished 
men in Paris, Drs. Elliotson, Robert Hunter, James Simpson, Esq., Dr. 
C. Otto, prof. of medicine in the university of Copenhagen, Dr. 
James Johnson, Rev. Dr. Francis Sadlier, ete. The electors are 
the town council of Edinburgh. On the first ballot, Hamilton had 
14 votes, Taylor 10, Combe 3, Mc’Dougall 5; on the second ballot, 
Hamilton 18,and Taylor 14. It seems, by the testimonials of British 
booksellers, that 43,000 copies of Combe’s works had been sold up to 
the spring of 1836, besides a large number which could not be enu- 
merated, and besides the many editions in the United States, and the 
French, German, Swedish and Danish versions. 
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ARTICLE XIl. 
Serect Lirerary AND MiscELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED STATES. 


On the 17th of August last, a Convention of clergymen and laymen 
in connection with the Presbyterian church, and mostly belonging to 
those synods which were exscinded by the last General Assembly, 
met at Auburn in the State of New-York. One hundred and twenty- 
one clergymen and fifty-eight lay delegates were members, belong- 
ing to thirteen synods and forty-three presbyteries. Rev. James 
Richards, D. D., professor in the theological seminary at Auburn, 
was president of the Convention. The following resolution, after 
friendly and ample discussion, was adopted unanimously: “ That it 
be recommended to the exscinded synods, presbyteries and churches, 
to retain their present organization and connection, without seeking 
any other ; and that the presbyteries send commissioners to the next 
General Assembly as usual.” Since the Convention met, three emi- 
nent lawyers, Hon. George Wood and Hon. James Kent of New- 
York City, and Hon. Samuel M. Hopkins of Geneva, N. Y., have 
given their judgment in reference to the exscinding of the — 
and presbyteries by act of the late General Assembly. Mr. Wood 
thus sums up his learned argument: “I am of the opinion that the 
four synods and the presbytery above mentioned, are still legitimate 
members of the Presbyterian church, and under the jurisdiction of 
the General Assembly, and are entitled to all the rights and privile- 

, and subject to the duties incident to that relationship.” With 
itr, Wood, judge Hopkins substantially coincides. Chancellor 
Kent’s opinion on legal questions is perhaps higher than that of any 
other man in the United States. Weide some of the most mate- 
rial points in his paper. Referring to the Plan of Union of 1801, he 
says: “Nor do I think that either of the contending parties was at 
liberty to disavow and renounce the compact at pleasure without the 
consent of the other, except in the case of some new occurrence that 
would render the further operation of the Union useless, or destruc- 
tive, or greatly injurious to the ends in view ; nor even in that case, 
without first applying for such consent and stating the reasons of 
the application.” ‘“ It may be taken, I presume, for a fact, that ev- 
ery branch of the Presbyterian church knew of that Plan of Union, 
and uniformly acquiesced in it, and acted upon it, whenever the oc- 
casion required it. Such general and uniform assent, or acquies- 
cence, when given understandingly, and with full knowledge of the 
facts, is conclusive, and cannot be gainsayed.” 

“The objection that the Gena Rasccldden of Connecticut had 
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no power to enter into an agreement to regulate the churches ‘ not 
within her limits,’ does not strike me as being of any force. The 
object of the Plan of Union was not local, and the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation had a right to act with missionary views, and to make con- 
tracts to be executed beyond the limits of the territorial jurisdiction 
of their State. Every individual has that power. All parties indi- 
vidually and collectively acted knowingly on the subject, and none 
are now at liberty, on principles of Law and Equity, to deny the 
validity of acts founded on such agency.” Accusations were made 
before the Assembly, seriously implicating the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the churches in the exscinded synods, while the synods had 
no due notice by regular process of the accusations nor any oppor- 
tunity to meet them. “This proceeding,” says the chancellor, 
“‘ was contrary to all established principles of municipal justice, and 
would of itself, if there were no other objections, render the expul- 
sion void.” 

Besides, the expulsion is not a necessary consequence of the res- 
olution abrogating the Plan of Union. ‘“ Nothing can be more erro- 
neous than this idea, even if the premises were true; for the repeal 
of a grant or the recal of a power will not and cannot invalidate acts 
done and rights required under it, provided the grant or power did 
not originate in fraud. Nor could any thing be more mischievous 
than the principle assumed in the resolution, if carried out to its prac- 
tical consequences. But it appears that the “ mixed churches” in 
the three synods in western New York were not founded on the 
plan of Union of 1801, but essentially on that of 1808, and which 
received the sanction of the General Assembly in the same year. 
If this be the fact, (and it appears to be so from the documents be- 
fore me), then the resolution of 1837 was, upon every view of the sub- 
ject, inoperative as to those synods, and had no application to them.” 
The chancellor then comes to the general conclusion that the ex- 
scinding resolution was “ irregular, illegal and void.” We presume, 
from many and increasing indicationa, that his benevolent wish will 
be accomplished, “ that the next General Assembly will retract their 
obnoxious resolutions,” and “ recognize the four excluded synods as 
part and parcel of their own association.” 


Mr. Isaac W. Stuart, professor of the Greek and Latin languages 
in the college of South Carolina, has published an edition of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with notes, and a critique on the 
subject of the play, in a duodecimo volume of 222 pages. We had 
hoped to have received from a learned friend a short review of the 
work for our present number, but we are disappointed.—The sixth 
edition of Prof. Moses Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar is in press, and 
will shortly be published.—A translation of a late edition of Ge- 
senius’s Hebrew Grammar, by prof. Conant, is in the press of 
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Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston —The catalogue of the library 
of the Andover Theological Seminary will be published in a few 
weeks in a handsome octavo volume of between 500 and 600 pages. 
—A new edition of professor Upham’s Biblical Archaeology will 
soon be put to press,—also a second edition of De Sacy’s Principles 
of General Grammar, translated by Mr. Fosdick.—Prof. Robinson 
of the New York Theological Seminary is intending, during his ab- 
sence on the eastern continent, to visit the Holy Land and Egypt, 
preparatory to a work on Biblical Geography, which for some time 
he has had in preparation.—Prof. Marsh of the University of Ver- 
mont has translated from the German of prof. D. H. Hegewisch, of 
the university of Kiel in Denmark, an Introduction to Historical 
Chronology. It makes a volume of 144 pages, and supplies a de- 
sideratum in our schools and colleges. — We are not surprised that 
a new and enlarged edition of Stephens’s Incidents of Travels in 
Fygpt, Arabia Petraea, etc., is demanded. 

We have perused with much satisfaction the “ Letters from Pal- 
myra,” written, as we have been informed, by the Rev. William 
Ware, late of New York City. They are prepared ina style of 
classical elegance and taste, and carry us back to the days of Cicero 
and Pliny the Younger. ‘They purport to be written by Piso a noble 
Roman to his friend in Rome, while the former was on a visit to 
Palmyra, at the time when Queen Zenobia was in all her glory, and 
also after all that glory had passed away in consequence of the victo- 
ries of Aurelian. ‘The author shows himself to be at home in Roman 
and oriental history and antiquities, and he has accordingly given us 
a great variety of interesting information which is wrought into his 
narrative and reflections with the skill of a practised writer. We can- 
not forbear to add, however, that the view which is given of Chris- 
tianity strikes us as deficient. We donot see how Probus had much 
the advantage over Longinus or Piso or even the old Jew Isaac. 
Christianity is represented too exclusively as revealing a future state, 
while its proclamation of mercy to a world “ dead in trespasses and 
sins” is left out of sight. Probus talks too much like an enlightened 
heathen philosopher ; his bosom does not swell with gratitude to an 
atoning Saviour. With this exception, we commend this book to 
our readers, as one full of interest and information. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Dr. John Pye Smith has brought out a new and improved edition 
of his Scriptural gage. for a Messiah — We see no notice yet 
of the expected life of William Wilberforce — Babbage’s Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise (a misnomer) is a fragmentary work, but is 
said to contain passages of great originality and eloquence. — We 
are glad to state that the collected works of Dr. Chalmers are pro- 
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ceeding through the press, and that the prospects of the author, in 
respect to the recovery of his health and strength, are much better 
than the information upon which some things were stated in the ar- 
ticle on his writings, in the present number of our work, led us to 


believe. 
GERMANY. 


We have received some of the numbers of the Halle Allgemeine 
Literatur Zeitung for 1837, but our limits will allow us to refer but 
briefly to some of the many interesting things contained in them. 
We have seen it recently stated in a newspaper, that every theologi- 
cal faculty in the German universities contains at least one professor 
of evangelical sentiments—some of them a majority. We here 
give a list of some of the principal faculties, according to the Ga- 
zette, for the summer term, 1837. 

Berlin. Marheinecke lectures in theological encyclopaedia and 
dogmatics; Benary, in the introduction to the New Testament and 
on the Psalms. Uhlemann, on the introduction to the New Testa- 
ment ; Hengstenberg, on the kingdom of God as developed in the 
Old Testament, Job, and the Syriac church historians ; Bauer, on 
Hebrew Archacology, Isaiah, inspiration, miracles, revelation, etc. ; 
George, on the introduction to the Pentateuch, and Genesis ; Peter- 
mann on Isaiah ; Léwe, on the Minor Prophets, and Psalms ; Beller- 
mann on select Psalms; Vatke, on Job, the smaller Pauline epistles, 
and pantheism and theism ; Twesten on the criticism of the New 
Test., John, and philosophical theology ; Mayerhoff, on the introduc- 
tion to the New Test., the first three Gospels and the laws of inspira- 
tion; Neander, on Romans, first part of church history and history 
of doctrines ; Vogt, on the second part of church history, and church 
archaeology ; and Strauss, on homiletics, catechetics, ete. On some 
of the above subjects, private lectures only are given. Liwe, Bayer, 
Mayerhoff and Vatke are private teachers. Wiirtzburg. The theo- 
logical professors are Reissmann, Stahl, Moritz, Helm, and Bickel. 
Tubingen. The evangelical faculty are Steudel, Kern, Baur, Schmid, 
Miinsch, Dorner, and Jeter ; Catholic, Drey, Hirscher, Mack, Schin- 
inger, andHefele. Griefswalde. The professors of divinity etc. are 
Matthies, Kosegarten, Hasse, Schirmer, and Finelius. Breslau. 
Evangelical professors are Suckow, Knobel, Schulz, Bernstein, Mid- 
deldorpf, Béhmer, Hahn, Miinscher, and Rhode ; Catholic, Demme, 
Ritter, Baltzer,and Berg. Rostock. Theological professors are Wig- 
gers, Hartmann, Bauer, Meister and Fritzsche. Haile. Theological 
professors, Gesenius, Tholuck, Riédiger, Fritsche, Wegscheider, Nie- 
meyer, Marks, Diihne, Roepell, and Franke. Erlangen. Theologi- 
cal professors, Kaiser, Engelhardt, H. Olshausen, Hifling, Harless, 
Krafft, and von Ammon. Bonn. Evangelical faculty, Nitzsch, 
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Bleek, Redepenning, Augusti, Sommer, Sack, and Rheinwald ; Cath- 
olic. Scholz, Braun, Vogelsang, Klee, Hilgers, and Achterfeld. 
Kénigsberg. The professors of theology are Lenkerke, Rhesa, 
Hendewerk, Lehnerdt, Gebser, Hicker, Sieffert and Kihler. Giessen. 
Protestant faculty, Meier, Credner, Palmer, Kuinoel, Dieffenbach ; 
Catholic faculty, Vullers, Kuhn, Staudenmaier, and Riffel. 

Among the new books and the new edition of books published in 
me during the present year, we notice the following. A new- 
ly edited edition of the Ajax of Sophocles by C. A. Lobeck. Poem 
of Amrulkeis, furnished with a Latin interpretation and a commen- 
tary by Dr. F. A. Arnold. Asiatic Studies by Charles Frederic Neu- 
mann, 254 pages, with lithograph plates, containing a dissertation on 
the language and writings of the Chinese, on the primitive popula- 
tion and provinces of China, on the history of writing in some of the 
Tartar tribes, on an aboriginal people of Middle Asia, the Persians, 
Thibetans, etc. from Chinese sources, on the commerce of China with 
the West, and the controversy between the English and the Chinese. 
C. A. Lengerke has edited from a Parisian MS. Gregorii Barhebraei 
Syriaca aliquot. Cicero’s Select Orations edited from MSS. now first 
collated, by J. C. Orellius. Catalogue of 100 very rare volumes 
partly printed and partly in MS. Arabic, Persian, Turkish etc., how 
in the library of the university of Upsal. ‘Three Commentaries on 
the Psalms have lately appeared— Prof. Ewald’s of Gittingen in 
403 pages, Michael Sachs’s of Berlin in 213 pages, and Prof Hitzig’s 
of Hiedelberg in 445 pages. The Halle Gazette says that the first is 
the most important for its interpretation, the second for its grammat- 
ical investigations, the third for its criticisms. Hitzig’s is the most 
peculiar, Ewald’s the most practical, Sachs’s the least important. 
All are reviewed by Frederic Kister. Dr. Philip Marheinecke of 
Berlin has published a second edition, improved, of his Manual of 
Christian Faith and Practice. The same author has published the 
fourth part of his History of the Reformation in Germany, in 522 
pages, octavo. F. O. Stichert has published an essay of 174 pages 
on the laws of the operation of the Holy Spirit in conversion. A. 
Pappuar of Vienna has issued a new edition of Sallust, and J. T. 
Kreissig of Meissen has published a commentary on Sallust. ‘The 
works of Béttiger, who lately died, have been collected and publish- 
ed by Julius Sillig. 








Africa, intelligence from 249. 

Alden re awe on bishop Butler 317. 

Ancient Egypt, Commerce of 33. 

“indrews Prof. E. A. His Latin Read- 
er and First Lessons noticed 237. 

“~—" work on Chronology of Acts 

Anglo-Saron Language 386. Impor- 
tance of the Saxon part of our Jan- 
guage 387. Origin of the Anglo- 
Saxons 389. Formation of the En. 
glish language 390. Public atten- 
tion drawn to the Anglo-Saxon 
writings at the Reformation 391. 
Anglo-Saxon writings in the 17th 
century 392. Neglect of them in 
the 18th. Merits of Grimm and 
Rask 393 ; two classes of modern 
Anglo-Saxon scholars 393; basis 
of the Continental school 394; Dr. 
Gruntvig 395 ; excellent nature of 
recent publications 396 ; character- 
istics of the Anglo-Saxon prose 
397 ; poetry 398. 

Antiquities Mexican, 219; striking re- 
semblance between the monuments 
of Egypt and those of Mexico 219; 
different investigators of Mexican 
antiquities 219; older monuments 
of New Spain not Mexican but 
Tultecan 219; some pyramids like 
the Japanese 220; rock-hewn mon- 
uments like the Cyclopean at Ar- 
gos 221; features of the Tultecan 
race 222; costume strange 223; 
religious rites strikingly resemble 
those of the Egyptian 225 ; temples 
of Egypt, Greece and New Spain 
225 ; the archetypal the distinguish- 
ing form of the temples of New 
Spain 227; religious creed a sort of 

patriarchal despotism 228; Tulte- 

can hieroglyphical language 229 ; 
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Tultecans not descendants of the 
Ten Tribes 229; researches of 
Waldeck 230. 

Arabia, intelligence from 249, 250. 
Asia Central, intelligence from 250. 
Auburn, Convention at 500. 

Austria, Literary Intelligence from 249. 


B. 

Beck's edition of Cicero de Oratoribus 
498. 

Beecher Catherine, on the slave ques- 
tion 245. 

Brown 8. G. Review of Dr. Chal- 
mers 374. 

Bush's Illustrations of Scripture, 494. 

Butler bishop 317. Style and char- 
acter of his Analogy 318. Some- 
times injudiciously used 319. His 
great merits as a moral philoso- 
pher 320. His sermons 320. In- 
fluence of Butler through his disci- 
ples 322. Butler and Bacon 323. 
Coleridge 324. Practical value of 
Butler's writings 325. Personal 
character of Butler 327. 


C. 

Campbell’s Four Gospels 2A0. 

Capital punishment 67. 

Castell , ae notice of 11. 

Chalmers Dr. His writings reviewed 
374 ; his habits as a preacher 375 ; 
unity of his sermons 376; Hall 
and Chalmers 377; an and 
pertinency of Chalmers’s Illustra- 
tions 378 ; Chalmers reasons logi- 
cally without the forms 379; he 
preaches to the heart 380; origi- 
nality 381 ; spirituality of his ser- 
mons 383; he seeks to affect the 
conscience rather than interest the 
the curiosity 385 ; improved health 
of Chalmers 503. 
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China, Davis on 231. 

Choules’s History of Missions 239. 

Christian Psalmist, 240. 

Christendom, religious state of 16; 
state of protestantism in Middle 
and Northern Europe 16; contro- 
versies in the Scottish general as- 
sembly 17; religious difficulties in 
England 18; sectarian missionary 
operations 19; American Baptists 
and the Bible Society 19; Ameri- 
can Episcopal church 20 ; arbitra- 
ry proceedings of the last gener- 
al assembly of the Presbyterian 
church 21 ; national antipathy one 
cause of these contentions in the 
Presbyterian church 22; extent of 
territory another cause 23; differ- 
ence in doctrinal views 24; influ- 
ence of slavery 25; by these events 
we are taught to adore the conde- 
scension of the Saviour, to trust in 
God alone, and to be charitable to 
our fellow-Christians 26; feeble 
influence of creeds and confessions 
27; we are taught not to divide 
further 28; large national associa- 
tions best way of conducting be- 
nevolent operations 29 ; voluntar 
societies 30; ecclesiastical organi- 
= 31; ne ground for despair 


Cicero’s works noticed 397, 498. 
Cogswell’s Letters to Students 436. 
Comprehensive Commentary 486. 
Condition ion existing of Christendom 16. 
Combe, Testimonials to his charac- 
ter 499. 
Conversations Lexicon noticed 483. 
Convention at Auburn of Presbyteri- 
ans 500. 


D. 

Deluges, Historical and Geological 
red, 328; three classes of 
geologists — those who deny the 
existence of the traces of a gene- 
ral deluge; those, who place the 
date of its occurrence prior to the 
history of man; and those, who 
maintain that there are distinct 
marks of a general deluge which 
may have been identical with that 
of Noah, 328; the first two opin- 
ions considered together, 328 ; Mo- 
saic account of the deluge, 320; 


No traces of the Mosaic deluge 
in the secondary or tertiary 
rocks, 330; organic remains in 
rocks do not correspond with 
the animals and plants now on 
the globe, 333; the Mosaic ac- 
count does not require us to admit 
that any traces of the Noachian 
deluge would remain permanently 
on the face of nature, 334; yet, 
geology furnishes presumptive 

roof of the existence of such a 

eluge, 335; phenomena of dilu- 
vium prove a powerful rush of wa- 
ter from the north over the north- 
ern hemisphere, 336; bowlders 
and diluvial gravel are found al- 
most uniformly in a southerly di- 
rection from the rocks from which 
they have been detached, 336 ; 
roofs in New England 337; New 
Fork, 343—345 ; Virginia, 346 ; 
Canada, 348; Great Britain, 349 ; 
Northern Asia, 350; Mount Ara- 
rat, 351; another proof arises from 
the grooves and scratches, having 
a north and south direction, on 
ledges of rocks that have never 
been moved, and of vallies having 
the same direction, 353; facts in 
England and on the continent, 
354; European geologists not paid 
sufficient attention to it, 355; 
highest parts of hills and mountains 
present the best specimens of these 
furrows, 356; facts furnished by 
Dr. Jackson in Maine, 357; south 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
359; western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, 360; explanation of 
the direction of the diversity of the 
diluvial current that passed over 
New England, 363; State of New 
York, 364; the action of rivers and 
the bursting of lakes do not seem 
to be sufficient to account for dilu- 
vial accumulations and bowlders, 
365; some impute diluvial phe- 
nomena to the original elevation 
of the strata, 366; two hypotheses 
about a change of absolute level, 
367; no evidence that whole con- 
tinents have been raised up in a 
slow and insensible manner, 370 ; 
any theory, to be satisfactory, must 
include erratic bowlders, diluvium, 








diluvial grooves and valleys, and 
diluvial elevations and depressions 
371 ; theory of icebergs not satis- 
factory, 373. 

Dillaway s Latin Classics, commend- 
ed, 497. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical Historiography of Ger- 
many , 297 

Economy Political, Wayland on, re- 
viewed, 397 ; reasons for the study 
of Political Economy, 399; objec- 
tions urged by those only who have 
not studied it, 400; excellence of 
Wayland’s treatise, 401; his opin- 
ions in respect to poor-laws, 402; 
Doty of government in regard to 
education, 404; our country an 
exception to the application of his 
rules, 405; Wayland’s doctrines on 
free-trade, 406; population, 407 ; 
paper currency, 409. 

Eddy, 4. D. Review of Nelson, 89. 

Egypt, Commerce of Ancient, 33; 
happy position of Egypt, 33; ad- 
vantages caused by the Nile, 35; 
latest information about the sources 
of the Nile, 36; effects of the in- 
undation, 38; Importance of flax, 
40 ; cotton and the vine, 41 ; wheat 
and pomegranate, 42; manufac- 
tures, 44 ; social and domestic life 
as made known by modern discov- 
eries, 45; art of weaving, 46; en- 
graving of gems, 47: tanning and 
dyeing, 48 ; internal commerce, 49; 
allusions in Genesis, 50; connec- 
tion with the Greeks and Phoeni- 
cians, 52; Necho, 54; Psammeti- 
cus, 55; Red sea, 55; harbor of 
Myos Hormos,56; connection with 
Arabia and Africa, 59; frankin- 
cense,61; commerce with India,62. 

Emerson, Prof. Translations from 


Planck, 104, 253. 


F. 
Fergus's Class Book of Natural The- 
ology, 236. 
Fosdick D. on Language 192. 
Fuerst's Hebrew and Chaldee Concor- 
dance, 482. 


G. 
Germany, Literar Intelligence from, 
248, 503; church historians in, 297. 


Index. 


Goddard, W. G. His Phi Beta Kappa 
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address noticed 238. 


Gospel, Influence of in liberalizing the 


Mind, 419;, subordinate effects of 
the gospel, 420; reason why many 
preachers have not benefited the 
intellect, 420; in order to benefit 
the mind, the gospel must be stud- 
ied as a science, and as adapted, 
in its simplicity and variety, to the 
works of God, 422; universe must 
be studied as a system, in order to 
benefit man, 423; this perception 
of unity gives joy to the spirit, frees 
it from superstition, and gives it a 
knowledge and control of the fu- 
ture,424. The gospel is based on 
that very feature in the character 
of God—his determined adherence 
to law—which lies at the founda- 
tion of natural science, 425; pe- 
riod fast coming when a close unity 
between religion and science will 
be Seiieenelt 427; gospel severely 
tested at the beginning in respect 
to Judaism, 428 ; now tested in re- 
gard to science, 429; christianity, 
being now disconnected from the 
State, must be shown to be the salt 
and leaven of society, 431; the 
gospel is to moral philosophy what 
algebra is to arithmetic, 432; the 
gospel must be seen in the extent 
and connections of truth, 433; this 
mode of studying the gospel has an 
intimate connection with pulpit el- 
oquence, 434. 

Great Britain, literary intelligence 
from, 247, 502. 

Green, Dr. Ashbel’s, Sermon, 244. 


H. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, 482. 

Hemsen on Paul, 142; life of Hem- 
sen, 144. 

Higgins on the Earth, 2A1. 

Historical and Geological Deluges 
compared, 328. 

Historiography, Ecclesiastical in Ger- 
many, 297; probable cause of the 
great number of church historians, 
297; demands on the historiogra- 
pher, 299 ; proper use of sources, 
300; moral character of the histo- 
rian, 301; piety of the historian, 
and his views of the church of 
Christ, 302; style, 304; arrange- 
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ment, 305 ; orthodox school, secta- 
rian historians, 306 ; impartial, and 
heterodox historians, 3 writ- 
ings of Kant, 308; naturalists 
and pietists, 309; transition, 310; 
Schmid and Gieseler, 311; evan- 
— school---Neander, 312 ; in- 
uence of the new philosophy, 313; 
Kant and Hegel, 314. 
Hitchcock, Prof on Historical and 
Geological Deluges, 328. 
Hopkins Pres. on the effect of the 
gospel in liberalizing the mind,419. 
Hubbard, F. M. on the commerce of 
Ancient Egypt, 33. 


I. 

Immortality of the Soul, Early Greek 
Fathers on 411; former inquirers did 
not consider the subject in con- 
nection with the anthropology of 
the Greek Fathers, 411 ; Fostin 
Martyr, Tatian and Theophilus, 
412; Opinions of Tertullian, 413 ; 
Division of man into three parts, 
body, soul and spirit, 413; Ta- 
tian the principal source, 415; 
His opinion was that the soul is 
not,in _ 7 itself, immortal, but is 
capable of dying; yet it is possi- 
ble, it may teaver die, 416; In- 
structions of the New Testament, 
417. 

Infidelity,89; Dr. Nelson’s work on, 
reviewed, 89; commended, 90; 
infidelity characterized by uniform 
and unblushing ignorance, 93; 
it isdisingenuous, 95; scurrilous, 

ross, vulgar, and unstable, 96; 
inconsistent, 97; immoral, de- 
basing and cruel, 98; unsuccess- 
ful and false, 99; arrogant, and at 
war with the analogies of nature 
and Providence, 100; at war with 
fulfilled prophecies and with gen- 
uine history, 101 ; 


ee a into the Commerce of Egypt, 


J. 
Japan, intelligence from 250 ; 
Jenks Dr. his Comprehensive Com- 
mentary noticed, 486. 


L. 
Language, 192; men pleased to as- 
sert their superiority over the 


Index. 


brutes, 192; our pre¢minence 
above them seen in our powers of 
communication, 193; animals not 
entirely incapable of making pro- 
gress, 195; ways in which men 
communicate their thoughts and 
feelings, 198; language of unciv- 
ilized tribes, 198; remarks on the 
voice, 199; was articulate lan- 
guage the immediate gift of God 
to man 200? subject of gesture, 
203; deaf and dumb and art of 
pantomime, 204; revival of pan- 
tomime in. modern times, 207; 
voice and gesture united make 
elocution, ; history of elocu- 
tion, 211; Solon and Pisistratus, 
212; other Athenians, 213; Cicero 
and the Romans, 214; middle ages, 
216 ; comparison between ancient 
and modern orators, 217. 

a cosied Dr. biographical notice of, 


Lacke Prof. notice of Hemsen, 144. 


M. 
Madison James, works of , 245. 
Mexican Antiquities, 219. 
Mind, influence of the gospel on, 
419. 
Mode of exhibiting Theological Truth 
436. 


N, 
Nelson on Infidelity, reviewed, 89. 


Oo. 

Olshausen H.,his treatise on the opin- 
ions of the Early Greek Fathers, 
respecting the immortality of the 
soul, reviewed, 411 ; his commen- 
tary on Romans and Corinthians 
noticed, 479. 


P. 
Palmyra Letters from, commended, 
502 


Park Professor E. A. two essays of 
169, 436. 

Paul, the apostle, his life by Hemsen, 
142; remarks of Licke on Hem- 
sen, 142; Hemsen seeks to unite 
an historical account of Pau! with 
a critical introduction to his writ- 
ings, 143; birth and education of 
Hemsen, 144; account of his la- 
bors, 145; death and character, 
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145; birth-place of Paul, 146; 
Tarsus not a free Roman city in 
the highest sense of that term, 146 ; 
how Paul's parents obtained a Ro- 
man citizenship not known, 147; 
importance of Tarsus, 147; why 
the name of the apostle was chan- 

ed from Saul to Paul conjectured, 
48; Paul could not have acquired 
a very extensive education in 
Greek, 149; he studies with Ga- 
maliel at Jerusalem and at the 
same time learns a trade, 150; 
independence of his character and 
his hatred to the Christians, 151 ; 
his bitter persecutions, 152; objects 
of his journey to Damascus, 153 ; 
conversion proved to be miracu- 
lously effected, 154; Rationalistic 
modes of accounting for his con- 
version unsatisfactory, 155; fact 
itself of the conversion of such a 
man a strong proof of its miracu- 
lous nature, 156; difficulties in 
fixing on the year of his conver- 
sion, 157; probably occured about 
A. D.36, 158; mode of proof, 158; 
principal difficulty is to determine 


when Aretas had possession of Da- 


mascus, 159; variety of opin- 
ions, 162; account of Anger, who 
fixes on A.D. 38,162; zeal of Paul 
in preaching, 163; hatred of the 
Jews, 163; agency of Ananias, 164; 
manner of Paul’s first preaching 
and wrath of the Jews, 165; Paul 
soon leaves Damascus for Arabia 
Petraea, 166; reasons for this jour- 
ney, 167; probably stays in Arabia 
nearly two years, 168; returns to 
Damascus, escapes from that city 
and visits Jerusalem, 169; 

Perkins Rev. J. of Ooroomiah, his 
Letter to the editor, 488; to Prof. 
Stuart, 491; 

Planck on the Reformation, 104, 253. 
— "omer; some account of his 
ife, 1. 

Pond Dr. on Probation, 244. 

Political Economy, Wayland's Trea- 
tise reviewed, 399. 

Pulpit Eloquence and Theological Stu- 
dy 169. 

Punishment, Capital 67 ; importance 
of the subject 67; penalties de- 
en to promote the observance 
of the law, to effect restitution to 
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the injured party, and to secure 
the reformation of the criminal] 63. 
The first design the primary one 
proved from tlie object of govern- 
ment itself 69, from the intrinsic 
nature of penalties 70, and from 
the fact that it is deemed necessa- 
ry, that the penalties should be 
made public as extensively as the 
law itself 71; death rather than 
one imprisonment best calcu- 
ated to promote the most impor- 
tant design of punishments 74; 
Case of those governments that 
have temporarily abolished the 
punishment of death 76; objec- 
tions against capital punishment 
answered 77; reasons for prefer- 
ring it 79; human governments 
have the right by the light of rea- 
son to inflict capital punishment 
82; also by the Old Testament 84; 
this right not revoked by the New 
Testament 86. 


R. 


Rauch Prof.,on the German church 


historians 297. 


Reformation in the 19th Century, 104. 


Character of popes Leo X., Julius 
Il. and Alexander}VI.104. Sale 
of indulgences, 105. Infamous 
conduct of Tetzel, 105. Indigna- 
tion of Luther justified by Erasmus, 
106. Gradual manner in which 
the practice of selling indulgences 
was introduced, 107. “ Treasure 
of superabundant merits’ not 
known till the 13th century, 108. 
Famous bull of Clement, VI. pub- 
lished in 1342, 109. Formal stat- 
ute regulating the prices of all 
kinds of sins, 110. Nothing yet 
intended but a remission of tem- 
poral penalties, 110. An idea of 
a purifying fire in the church from 
the time of Origin, 111. The no- 
tion extended that the jurisdiction 
of the successors of Peter reached 
to purgatory, 111. Tetzel made 
the unconditional assurance that 
all pains of purgatory were now 
once for all remitted to the sinner, 
112. Birth of Luther, 112. Stu- 
dies the writings of the Scholastics, 
113. Becomes bitterly opposed to 
these writings, 113 Joins the or 
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der of St. Augustine, 113. Ear- 
nest religious feelings, 114. Im- 
moralities of the German Con- 
vents, 115. Men of virtuous lives 
often found in convents, 116. 
These men naturally sought after 
a mystical theology, 117. ‘Their 
noble feelings, 118. Character 
of John Staupitz, 119. His first 
accquaintance with Luther, 120. 
The latter discloses his anxieties 
and is treated with much conde- 
scension, 121. Severe spiritual 
conflicts of Luther, 122. His strug- 
gles in respect to breaking away 
from the papal chains, and his feel- 
ings about justification, 123. Kind 
counsels of Staupitz, 124. Luther 
applies to the study of the Bible, 
125. Called to be professor of 
theology at Wittenberg, 126. Jour- 
ney to Rome, 127. Begins to in- 
veigh strongly against prevailing 
errors 1283. Tetzel prosecutes the 
sale of his indulgences near Lu- 
ther 129. Grief and astonishment 
of the latter 130. Luther affixes 
his famous propositions against 
Tetzel to the door of the Castle 
church, 131. The most remarka- 
ble of these propositions trans- 
cribed, 131. These theses help us 
to discover the character of Luth- 
er, 135. He hardly doubts yet as 
to the authority and prerogatives 
of the pope, 136. His good mo- 
tives, 137. His immediate de- 
sign in respect to the measure, 
133. Dependence of Luther on 
Frederic of Saxony and character 
of that prince, 139. Hopes from 
the emperor, 140. 
the German people to the papacy, 
141. Proceedings of Alexander 
VI, 253. Political insurrection, 
254. Meeting in 1510 of the Ger- 
man States, 255. The princes aid 
Luther, 256. Political state of 
Germany, 257. Tetzel puts forth 
his Anti-Theses 259. Purport of 
them 260; most striking of them 
quoted 261; indignation of Luther 
264 ; his courage much increased 

> ; another upponent in Prieri- 
as 267; reply of Luther 268; a 
more powerful antagonist in Dr 
Eckius 270 ; some of Eckius’s ob- 


Relations of 


Index. 


jections to Luther 271; general 
attention of the people excited 274 ; 
wise conduct of the Elector of Sax- 
ony 275; Luther's zeal modified 
by the good sense of Frederic 277 ; 
the Elector's caution founded in 
sufficient reasons 279; Luther's 
fears lest the Elector should suffer 
on his account 280; in 1518, a 
general meeting of Augustinians 
at Heidelberg 231; Luther main- 
tains a public disputation 282; 
Luther’s theses spread through all 
Germany 283; Correspondence 
287 ; Prierias’s reply beneficial to 
the Lutheran cause 289; Luther’s 
sermons greatly interest the peo- 
ple 290 ; progress of Luther’s opin- 
ions on penance 29]; conclusion 
by the translator 293. 

Romans, Ol\shausen on 479. 

Rosenmiiller on the Minor Prophets 
41. 


8. 

Saxon-Anglo Language, 388. 

Schmucker, Prof. on capital punish- 
ment, 67. 

Siebold, the Japanese traveller, 250. 

Smith §& Dwight’s Researches in Ar- 
menia, 423.° 

Soul, Immortality of , opinions of Early 
Greek Fathers on, 411. 

Sparks's Edition of Washington's 
Writings, 484 

Sprague Dr. W. B.s Lectures, 235. 

Stephens’s Incidents of Travel, 241, 
502. 

Stuart, I. W.’s Edipus Tyrannus, 501. 

Stuart, M., letter from, 489; his He- 
brew Gramuinar, 501. 

Syriac Manuscripts, list of, 232. 


T. 

Theology, Connection between the Stu- 
dy of and Puipit Eloquence, 169 ; 
comprehensive nature of theologi- 
eal science, 169; this study con- 
duces to the preacher's eloquence, 
because it invigorates his mind 
and heart, 170; this vigor, which 
is gained from doctrinal investiga- 
tion, is the main-spring of effective 
preaching, 171; theological study 
gives a preacher proper confidence 
in himself and his ministrations, 
172; it gives him confidence be- 
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cause it discloses the adaptedness 
of his themes to the moral nature 
of his hearers, 173; the nature of 
theological study gives confidence 
to the preacher, 174; by extensive 
theological investigation, a preach- 
er acquires the respect and cona- 
dence of his people, 175; influence 
of Dr. Griffin's preaching in Bos- 
ton, 177; an ill-taught preacher 
does not discern the relations of 
truth, 178; theological study se- 
cures to a preacher's ministrations 
appropriateness and variety, 179; 
the opposite illustrated by an anal- 
ysis of three sermons, 180; theo- 
logical study discloses the precise 
truths which are fitted to renovate 
the heart, 182; illustration from 
the different modes of preaching 
the doctrine of repentance, 183 ; 
another illustration furnished from 
prayer, 184; sacred eloquence de- 
pends essentially on theological 
study, because this study discloses 
the essential truths which glorify 
God, 187 ; a preacher must not be 
satisfied with the investigation 
merely of those parts of his subject 
which he wishes to discuss in his 
sermons, 190. 

Todd, Rev. John, Sabbath school Teach- 
er, 235. 

Truth, Theological, Mode of exhibiting 
it, 436; theology modal and essen- 
tial, 436; the mind, in order to be 
profited, must attend, and to at- 
tend, must be pleased, 437,; the 
nature of truth is such, that it can- 
not be taught without scrupulous 
attention to the manner of teach- 
ing, 441 ; means by which we may 
obtain the best mode of presenting 
truth, 446 ; we must faithfully con- 
sult the mental state of our hear- 


ERRATA. 


the present Number, a few slight errors escaped detection. 
p. 302, 1. 29, draxas for Arazes ; 


over-toping for over-topping ; 
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ers, 446 ; the preacher must secure 
the moral influence of it on his own 
heart, 450; an imitation of the 
best models, 454 ; teaching of the 
Bible, 456; the Bible accommo- 
dates itself to the particular state 
of the individuals whom it ad- 
dresses, 456; the minute and spe- 
cific imitation of the inspired mod- 
el will prevent us from being faith- 
ful to that model, 461; it would be 
strange if Revelation had pres- 
cribed the minute details of rhetor- 
ical mode, when it has not prescri- 
bed the minute details of moral 
duty, 464; the good sense of 
preachers frequently leads them 
to sacrifice the details to the main 
principles of rhetoric, 467; when 
modern preacherg have attempted 
an undeviating conformity to the 
details of scriptural rhetoric, they 
have often done injury, 469. 


7. 


Tyndale’s New Testament, Dabney’s 
edition, 495. 


U. 
Uhlemann, Prof., his review of Ols- 
hausen's treatise on the opinions 
of the Greek fathers respecting the 


immortality of the soul, translated, 
411. 


Ww. 

Waldeck’s Researches in Mexico, 2: 

Walton Brian, notice of, 14. 

Washington's Life and Writings, by 
Sparks, noticed, 484. 

Wayland, Dr., his Political Economy 
reviewed, 399. 

Williams, Rev. John, Narrative of 
South Sea Missions, 236. 

Winer’s Bible Dictionary, 493. 


Not being in a situation to read three or four of the proofs of 


P. 350, 1. 29, 
p. 356, in three 


places, clearage for cleavage; p. 373, 1. 19, accumulation for accumulations ; 


Hoosack, 


in several places, for Hoosac. 
Holmes died June 4th, not May 4th, as there stated. 


In No. XXVII., p. 246, Rev. Dr. 
Ep. 





